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INTRODUCTION 9 


. Ours is a time of revolutionary change 
in social and national relations, when the 
empires of the old capitalist world of opp- 
ression and exploitation crumble and ever 
more peoples embark upon the road of so- 
cialism. The present era has seen relations 
among states and peoples established on the 
new principles of equality and respect for 
the sovereignty of peoples proclaimed by 
the Great October Revolution. 

The first truly scientific interpretation of 
the problem of relations among nations is 
to be found in the works of Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. The founders of scientific 
communism have shown that the dependen- 
ce of some nations on others stems from the 
formation of the world market which puts 
an end to national isolation, furthers the de- 
velopment of ties among nations and lays 
the foundation for capitalism. Consequently, 
class struggles reach beyond national bor- 
ders to assume an international character. 

The founders of Marxism arrived at the 
conclusion that the struggle for national li- 
beration is part of the general question of 
social emancipation of the working people. 
“The victory of the proletariat over the 
bourgeoisie is’, Marx wrote, “at the same 
time, victory over the national... conflicts 
which today range the peoples of the va- 
rious countries against one another in hos- 
tility and enmity. And so the victory of the 
proletariat over the bourgeoisie is at the sa- 
me time the signal of liberation for all op- 
pressed nations.” ' 

Pointing to the close interconnection bet- 
ween the social and national interests of 
the international working class, Marx an 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 6, Moscow, 1976, p. 388, | 
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forces against their common enemy, the bourgeoisie, the 
founders of scientific communism pointed to the class cha- 
racter of the ties among the world bourgeoisie, which would 
willingly betray national interests for the sake of preserving 
its rule. There is, Karl Marx wrote, “a certain kind of bro- 
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ment in the colonies are interconnected and interdependent. 
He substantiated the necessity to lend all-round support by 
the proletariat to the liberation struggle of the oppressed peo- 
ples, and found direct proof of this necessity in the working 
class’ interest in developing the revolutionary movement. 
Noting that national and colonial oppression impedes the 
development of the working-class movement in metropolitan 
states by strengthening the ascendancy of the exploiter clas- 
ses, Marx said: “Any nation that oppresses another forges 
its own chains.” ! 

Marx and Engels evolved the principles of proletarian in- 
ternationalism. Lenin further developed them with due ac- 
count of the new epoch, that of imperialism, and revealed 
the role of the national liberation movement in the class re- 
volutionary struggle. In the post-October period, the Marxist 
teaching of proletarian internationalism was enriched by 
Lenin’s works on the national question in the conditions of 
the victorious socialist revolution. 

Lenin postulated that the essence of a correct approach 
to the national question consists in drawing the peasant and 
broad petty-bourgeois masses into revolutionary struggle and 
then into the struggle for socialism under the leadership of 
the proletariat. The victory of the revolution is ensured, pro- 
vided the Russian working class succeeds, through its inter- 
nationalist policy, in arousing and leading the peasant mas- 
ses of different nationalities to revolution and to the strug- 
gle for socialism. 

The correlation of national and international aspects is 
a major problem in the theory and practice of the commun- 
ist movement. Its solution was largely dependent on his- 
torical epochs and specific political and socio-economic con- 
ditions, but the precepts of the founders of the revolutiona- 
ty theory on this issue were and remain of fundamental 
significance, 

The theoreticians of scientific communism demonstrated 
that Opposing the national to the international goals of the 
proletariat runs counter to the ideas of proletarian interna- 
fionalism and objectively fosters the spread of nationalism 
—_—— 


'K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works in three volumes, 
Vol. 2, Moscow, 1977, p. 176, 
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M be ° 

line. Lenin wrote that “Marxism cannot be reconciled with 
nationalism, be it even of the ‘most just’, ‘purest’, most, re- 
fined and civilised brand. In place of all forms of nationalism 
Marxism advances internationalism.” ! 

The pee haan ideas on the correct relationship bet- 
ween the national and the international are of great metho- 
dological significance for the present-day world revolutionary 
movement. At a World Marzist Review theoretical conferen- 
ce, held in April 1972, it was noted that attempts are some- 
times made to lay emphasis only on the pronouncements of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin that underscore concern for national 
interests and independence of countries. The proponents of 
this view plead priority for internal development, leaving in- 
ternational links in the shade. But if national interests are 
viewed in isolation from international objectives, this is 
harmful both to the country concerned and to general socia- 
list development. On the other hand, there is a tendency of 
belittling the role of national interests and of laying stress 
on subordinating the objectives of internal development to 
those of the general revolutionary process. Its advocates also 
refer to the Marxist-Leninist legacy and quote passages from 
it saying that national sacrifices should be made to over- 
throw world capitalism. Such artificial overemphasis on cer- 
tain provisions and underestimation of, or direct disregard 
for, others is incompatible with the revolutionary teaching. 
Also alien to the Marxist-Leninist method are narrow-minded 
nationalism at one pole and national nihilism at the other. ” 

Internationalism is a fundamental principle of organisation 
and activity of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
From its inception the CPSU united representatives of va- 
rious nationalities. ‘... We must act as a single... organ- 
isation”, Lenin said, “have behind us the whole of the pro- 
letariat, without distinction of language or nationality.” ° 
In substantiating the internationalist principle of party con- 
struction, Lenin wrote that the totality of Russia's economic 
and political conditions demanded the “amalgamation of the 
workers of all the nationalities in united proletarian organl- 


1 V. I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 34, 
2 See: World Maraist Review, 1972, Vol. 15, No. 7, p. 9 


8 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 335. 
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ses from nationalist groupings. The proletariat, led by the 
Bolshevik Party, became the decisive force in national li- 
beration. The Russian proletariat was the main champion of 
the workers and peasants of all nationalities in their bid for 
unity in the struggle against social and national oppression. 
Allied with the Russian working class, the working people 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan crushed the internal counter- 
revolution and drove out foreign interventionists. The con- 
solidation of the power of the workers and peasants marked 
a turning point in the shaping of relations among the na- 
tions on a new basis and signified a new stage in establish- 
ing national statehood. 

Lenin, who proclaimed the right of nations to self-determi- 
nation up to and including secession and formation of inde- 
pendent national states, pointed out at the same time that 
recognition of this internationalist principle was not a call 
for division. He warned against absolutising the role and 
significance of national statehood. While upholding the im- 
perative need for propagating the slogan of the right of na- 
tions to self-determination up to and including secession, he 
nonetheless demanded considering how desirable secession 
was and whether it accorded with the interests of the pro- 
letariat’s class struggle. Since a single state is composed of 
various nations, Lenin wrote, the Marxists will support no 


measures towards its decentralisation. - 


Lenin resolutely opposed all manifestations of separatism, 
for a large centralised state is a tremendous historical step 
forward from medieval fragmentation to the future socialist 
unity of the whole world. He argued for the necessity of 
uniting peoples into a single state so as to resolve social and 
national problems. Without a union. of republics, he wrote, 
it is impossible to defend their existence in the face of world 
imperialism. The preservation and strengthening of the 
union of the socialist republics is necessary for the struggle 
of the communist proletariat against the world bourgeoisie 
and for foiling the latter’s intrigues; without a union of So- 
viet republics and their close: economic. co-operation, it 1s 
impossible to create socialist economy regulated according 
to a single plan, to ensure a rational social division of la- 
bour and effective use of natural resources for the benefit 
of all peoples of the country; without a union cf republics 
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He wrote: “We want a voluntary union of nations—a union 
which precludes any coercion of one nation by another—a 
union founded on complete confidence, on a clear recogni- 
tion of brotherly unity, on absolutely voluntary consent.” 2 
The voluntary joining of the USSR by the republics of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan was a signal victory for prole- 
tarian internationalism; it opened up broad vistas for the 
further development and perfection of national statehood. 
The policy of proletarian internationalism on the national 
question created the necessary prerequisites for consolidating 
the local peoples into socialist nations: a national-state de- 
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the interests of all the nations and nationalities of the coun- 
try. The structure of the Supreme Soviet makes it possible 
to adopt laws, national economic plans, the state budget and 
other enactments combining the general interests of the 
country with the specific interests of the constituent repub- 
_lics. The Union republics are ensured equal representation 
in various legislative and all-Union bodies, which guarantees 
the observance of the interests of the country as a whole 
and those of each republic. 

The specific national interests are also ensured by the ae 
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and national traditions. : es 2th, 
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of capitalism, Lenin noted the universal character of t le a 
ternationalisation of capital’, and the internationalisation o 
economic relations. The growth of exchange and the growth 
of large-scale production, he wrote, are the main trends in 
the world economy. ? 

The founders of scientific communism were deeply con- 
vinced of the progressive character of internationalisation of 
economy and culture. They saw the integration processes 
laking place in the system of the productive forces of capi- 
talism as a precondition for the internationalisation and in- 
tegration to come at the historical stage following a social 
revolution. Marx pointed out that the bourgeois period of 
history was to create the material basis of the new world 
and develop universal intercourse founded upon the mutual 
dependence of all mankind. He foresaw that when the eco- 
_fhomic conditions of wage Slavery are superseded by the con- 
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centralised management have resulted, in the long run, In 
the shaping of the single economic complex of the USSR. 

The single system of state administration also contribu- 
ted to the internationalisation of economic life and the 
strengthening of the socio-economic community of the So- 
viet people. By the mid-thirties Soviet society had achieved 
a high degree of centralisation in the management of econo- 
mic and socio-political life. The trend towards stronger cen- 
tralisation remained till the mid-fifties.! A new stage in so- 
cialist construction called for redivision of competence bet- 
ween Union and republican bodies. A number of legislative 
acts which extended the powers of the republics and simul- 
taneously strengthened centralised administration, were 
adopted in the latter half of the fifties. The 20th Congress 
of the CPSU (1956) was an important landmark on this 
path. It set the following task: “while perfecting the planned 
management of the national economy, the economic require- 
ments of the Union republics, prospects for the development 
of their economy and culture are to be given attentive con- 
sideration. ... This will further strengthen the sovereignty of 
each republic, mutual confidence among the republics, and 
help each of them... to develop initiative in using the local 
resources.” ? The 21st Congress of the CPSU (1959) again 
stressed that a proper combination of the interests of the in- 
dividual republics and the Union as a whole was essential. 
It outlined measures for strengthening inter-republic econo- 
mic ties and expanding the division of labour on the scale 
of the whole country. ® ) 

The questions related to boosting the economic develop- 
ment of the nations and nationalities and a further interna- 
tionalisation of economic life were theoretically elaborated 
2 the documents of the 22nd Congress of the CPSU (1961) 
above all in the new Party Programme adopted by the Con- 
ig This historic document emphasised that “a new stage 
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In the early sixties, new measures were taken aimed at 
improving state administration, enhancing the role of the 
state in the management of the Soviet economy and broaden- 
ing the rights of the republics. A major role in this respect 
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and wages. The councils of ministers of the republics were 
authorised to determine the volume of construction and as- 
sembly work financed from non-centralised funds, settle so- 
cio-cultural matters independently, etc. The expanding ee 
main of the competence shared by the USSR and the Shami 
republics is the predominant trend in state administration at 
the stage of developed socialism. ! 

The integration processes taking place in the USSR eco- 
nomy were given a fresh impetus with the introduction of 
the economic reform aimed at achieving proper science-ba- 
sed combination of planning by industries with that by the 
republics, in order to avoid subjectivistic and voluntaristic 
decisions, ensure comprehensive economic development and 
expand inter-republic links still further. The achievements 
of the new system of management were noted by the 24th 
Congress of the CPSU ( 1971): “Following the reestablish- 
ment of the sectoral system of management, the level of 
centralised direction of the national economy has been sub- 
stantially raised.” 2 | 

With the extension of the republics’ rights and the new 
management system a new and higher stage in the interna- 
i eacier of the national economy has been reached. 

tT growing initiative has advanced and lended even grea- 
ter complexity to the forms and methods of their cooperation 
in building the material and technical base of communism 
On this account, at its 24th Congress, the Party dr eke 
Important theoretical conclusion that rere Cre ic 
foundation of th iO) ae 
the union and brotherhood of all of 
les has been enlarged” . eer 
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ing the increased interdependency of all sectors of the 
ai Sie the national scale, the Congress stressed that 
priority to internationalist interests in no way excludes but, 
on the contrary, predetermines careful attention to the dis. 
tinctive national features of the Union republics: “In our 
vast country, with its diverse conditions, this task is of pri- 
mary importance.” ! . | 

The high degree of economic integration of the republies 
and the new stage achieved in the internationalisation of 
socio-political and socio-economic life have been mirrored in 
the important principle on the new historical] community— 
the Soviet people. The formation of this community with 
its characteristic social] homogeneity, single economy, ideo- 
logy and social aspirations, is a natural outcome of the in- 
ternationalisation of the whole social fabric of the Soviet 
state. 

The guidelines set by the 24th Congress of the CPSU 
for the economic rapprochement of the Soviet nations were 
amplified by the 25th Congress of the CPSU (1975). 
The pivot of the Party’s economic strategy, say the Con- 
gress papers, is the continuing upsurge of the country’s 
economic might. The elaboration of far-reaching, long-term 


wide fuel and energy complex, metallurgy and leading 
branches of the engineering industry, is becoming increas- 
ingly Important. They must make provision for a_ better 


Parochial tendencies that may emerge. On the other, 
It is necessary to promote democratic Principles and local 
initiative, 3 

The Party’s economic strategy reflects the contemporary 
Stage In the internationalisation and accords the objecti- 
ves of its further development. The expansion of integra- 
tion ties among the republics at the stage of developed so- 
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me ideas, modern technology, and experience in the orga- 
nisation of production, with all material and non-material 
factors in production activity becoming items of mutual ex- 
change. Production is further socialised on the basis of 
industrial, scientific and technological cooperation. This 
results in the internationalisation of those aspects of pro- 
duction activities, for which there was no material foun- 
dation what so ever in the preceding period, due to the in- 
sufficient development of the productive forces. 

The progress of productive forces in the mature socialist 
society is directly dependent on how international achie- 
yements in science and technology are assimilated. Hence, 
ensuring the true equality of nations in the field of scien- 
tific and technological progress becomes a most important 
aspect in the policy of socialist internationalism. The ex- 
change of material and spiritual values assumes top prork 
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more and more impossible, and from the numerous nation 
and local literatures, there arises a world literature. 
Since the October Revolution, an integral multinational 
Soviet culture has taken shape “embodying the most va- 
luable features and traditions of the culture and life of 
each Soviet nation. At the same time, not a single Soviet 
national culture draws only on its own resources: it draws 
also upon the spiritual riches of the other fraternal nations 
onl in 1ts turn, contributes to these cultures and enriches 
to internationalist features ar 
pronounced the varied national 
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Leninist ideology. From its inception, the Union state has 
pursued a policy based on Lenin’s concept of continuity 
the field of cultural development, on the premise that the 
communist outlook and socialist culture can solidly assert 
themselves only by assimilating the best creative achieve- 
ments of the past generations. 

Lenin’s approach to the peoples’ cultural heritage is an 
essential component of the Marxist-Leninist theory of pro- 
letarian, socialist internationalism. “The elements of de- 
mocratic and socialist culture are present, if only in rudi- 
mentary form, in every national culture,’ Lenin wrote, 
“since in every nation there are toiling and exploited mas- 
ses, whose conditions of life inevitably give rise to the 
ideology of democracy and socialism. ...We take from 
each national culture only its democratic and socialist ele- 
ments; we take them only and absolutely in opposition to 


the bourgeois culture and the bourgeois nationalism of 
each nation”.! Lenin strongly c 
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cation of a new social psychology, the moulding of a Marx- 
ist-Leninist scientific outlook. The experience of building 
socialism and communism has shown the elimination of na- 
tional contradictions to be a long and difficult process. It 
was oppression, exploitation, inequality, injustice and war 
that determined relations between peoples throughout the 
piers erage chauvinism, hatred of the oppressed 
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of these two deviations in the national question. On the 
one hand, the documents of the Congress said, Russian Com- 
munists working in outlying regions by virtue of their ori- 
gin belonged to a ‘“‘Great-Power” nation and had not known 
national oppression. Hence they were often inclined to un- 
derestimate or even ignore the significance of national dis- 
tinctions in work of the Party and the Soviet. They failed 
to reckon with the class structure, cultural specifics, life 


style and history of the local peoples, thus vulgarising the 

Party policy on the national question, which is conducive 

to deviation from communism towards Great-Power chauv- 

inism. 

On the other hand, Communists of local origin, who had 
gone through the hard period of national oppression and 
had yet to shed the ghosts of the latter, quite often exag- 
gerated the significance of national peculiarities, disregard- 
ing class interests of the working people. Thus, Kazakh 
deviationists tried to gloss over contradictions in the coun- 
tryside, exaggerated the influence of prejudices in everyday 
life and demanded that. the nomadic way of life be preserv- 
ed in perpetuum. They substituted so-called ‘‘social-natio- 
nal” interests for the interests of the working people, class 
interests. The result was a deviation from communism 
towards bourgeois nationalism, which sometimes assumed 
the form of Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turkism. 

Along with Great-Power chauvinism, another deviation 
emerged in the Central Asian republics in the first years 
following the October Revolution—chauvinism on the part 
of Communists of major local nationalities against repre- 
sentatives of various minor nationalities and ethnic groups. 
Thus, for example, Uzbek chauvinism (in Bukhara and 
Khorezm) was directed against the Turkmen and Kirghiz. 
The dangerous nature of this deviation was noted at the 
42th Congress of the RCP(B), which instructed local Com- 
munists to wage an uncompromising struggle against ma- 
nifestations of this deviation. 

These deviations were actually spearheaded against the 
socialist reconstruction of the republics of the Soviet Kast 
and pursued the aim of perpetuating the role of Central 
Asia as a producer of raw materials, thus preserving the 
impractical pre-revolutionary set-up of industry in the cen- 
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The Congress showed that the eradication of nationalistic 
and chauvinistic deviations was a key Party objective in 
the outlying districts.! 

In overcoming these deviations Lenin’s precept that the 
Communists of local nationalities that were to bear the 
brunt in the struggle against nationalism was of paramo- 
unt significance. They, Lenin wrote, must combat mani- 
lestations of bourgeois ideology first and foremost. among 
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petty-bourgeois prejudices, i.e., to 
tional narrow-mindedness”. ! 

nic development in the years of 
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of the new, socialist world outlook 
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ian working class. By striking an alliance with the 
ae aS and contributing to the elimination of 
actual inequality among the local peoples and rendering 
comprehensive economic and technical assistance, the Rus- 
sian proletariat vigorously promoted friendship between 
peoples and the ideas of proletarian internationalism among 
the working people of the local nationalities. 

In its policy of ensuring a rapid pace of development for 
the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan despite extre- 
mely scarce funds and material resources, the Russian work- 
ing class subordinated its own vital interests to those of 
the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan in their fight 
to eliminate actual inequality. This accorded with its own 
interests, viewed in the broad perspective of the struggle 
for socialism, and manifested the dialectic national and in- 
ternationalist interdependence, a correct combination of na- 
tional and internationalist interests. 

In his report on the 50th anniversary of the formation 
of the USSR, Leonid Brezhnev stressed that “the readiness 
to put in a great effort... to make sacrifices so as to over- 
come the backwardness of the outlying national areas and 
help them to develop faster was the behest that Lenin 
required the proletariat of Russia to perform as a prime in- 
ternationalist duty. The Russian working class and the 
Russian people have fulfilled this duty with honour. This 
was, in effect, a great achievement by a whole class, a who- 
le people, performed in the name of internationalism.” ! 

Internationalism has become the do 
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Party positions in literature and the arts were strongly 
condemned at the 18th Congress of the Communist Party 
of Uzbekistan (1971), at a meeting of Party activists of 
the Republic (March, 1973), at the Plenary Meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Uzbe- 
kistan (June, 1974), the 13th Congress of the Communist 
Party of Kazakhstan (1971), the 24st Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of Turkmenia (1976) and the 16th Congress 
of the Communist Party of Kirghizia (1976), etc. The re- 
publican Party organisations pointed to the necessity of 
perseverance in the struggle against attempted departure 
from internationalist principles in evaluating social phe- 
nomena of the past and the present. Addressing the 16th 
Congress of the Communist Party of Kirghizia, T. U. Usu- 
baliev, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Kirghizia, said: “We have eliminated 
once and for all the objective grounds for any antagonisms 
in relations among nations. But there are still people, who, 
while paying lip-service to internationalism, are by no 
means free from nationalist biases in their behaviour and 
sentiments. These biases are manifest, in particular, in pa- 
rochial attitudes, national conceit, idealisation of the past, 
adherence to obsolete traditions, etc. The struggle against 
these phenomena calls for permanent intensification of ide- 
ological work.” 

The documents of the congresses of the republican Com- 
munist parties stress that phenomena alien to the interna- 
tionalist ideology should be combatted with due conside- 
ration of local particulars. Thus in its ideological work to- 
day, the Turkmenian Communist Party concentrates on 
eradicating survivals of the feudal attitude to the woman. 
In his speech at the 21st Congress of the Communist Par- 
ty of Turkmenia, First Secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee M. G. Gapurov stressed that work in this direction 
should not be scaled down. 

In fighting deviations from the internationalist line, the 
CPSU comes out resolutely against both national nihilism 
and national narrow-mindedness, since both lead either to 
artificial acceleration of the drawing of peoples closer to- 
gether or attempted obstruction to this progressive trend. 
Also of fundamental significance is the Party precept that 
3* 
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ted to the 60th anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution stress that the lofty ideological conviction of 
the Soviet working people pledges the victorious solution of 
the tasks of communist construction. ‘The Soviet people's 
level of political consciousness, culture and civic responsi- 
bility will have an ever greater part to play in every sphere 
of life and in the development of our society,’ Leonid 
Brezhnev stressed. “One of our primary tasks is to foster 
in our citizens a desire to attain great social goals, ideolo- 
gical conviction.... This is a very important area of 
struggle for communism; and the course of economic con- 
struction and the country’s socio-political development will 
be increasingly dependent on our successes in this area.” ! 

We have examined the beneficial effect of the principles 
of socialist internationalism on the flowering of nations and 
the internationalisation of economic life in the USSR. No 
less dynamic is the development of the theory and practice 
of socialist internationalism in other socialist countries. 
Internationalism has been the cornerstone of interrelations 
among states of the socialist community from their very 
birth. The Declaration of the Meeting of Representatives 
of the Communist and Workers’ Parties of the Socialist 
Countries, held in Moscow in 1957, stressed that “at bed- 
rock of the relations between the countries of the world 
socialist system... lie the principles of Marxism-Leninism, 
of proletarian internationalism.”2 The 1969 International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties reaffirmed 
that parties base their relations on the principle of prole- 
tarian internationalism, solidarity and mutual support, res- 
pect for independence and equality, non-interference in 
each other’s internal affairs. The documents of the Meeting 
Stressed that “the main direction in cementing the socialist 
system is steadfastly to implement the principles of socia- 
ee internationalism, correctly combine the national and 
national tasks of socialist countries and promote fra- 
ea mutual assistance and support between them on the 
asis of consistent observance of the equality of all socia- 
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our contribute to shaping a new type of socialist commun” 
“ on the international scale, the community oe 
Marx, Engels and Lenin foresaw when elaborating the the- 
ory of proletarian internationalism. The socialist scaler mie 
ty is a new historical entity of peoples and states—a Tun- 
damentally new phenomenon in mankind’s history. It is 
comprised of countries with the same type of social sys- 
tem—the socialist one. It is an integral spiritual, moral- 
political and economic alliance cemented by the ideals of 
socialist internationalism, based on a common socio-econ- 
omic system. The many differences in their initial levels 
of development and other historical and national specifics 
notwithstanding, their common features are multiplying. 

The 25th Congress of the CPSU drew a conclusion of 
theoretical and political import: “The ties between socialist 
states are becoming ever closer with the flowering of each 
socialist nation and the strengthening of their sovereignty, 
and elements of community are increasing in their policy, 
economy, and social life. There is a gradual levelling up of 
their development. This process of a gradual drawing to- 
gether of socialist countries is now operating quite definite- 
ly as an objective law.” ' | 

As an ideology and policy of the working class on the 
national question, proletarian internationalism has gone 
through several stages in its historical development. 

The first stage covers the period from the middle of the 
last century to the victory of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution,’ when the concept of proletarian internationa- 
lism was elaborated by the founders of scientific commun- 
ism as a system of views on the community of the prole- 
tariat’s class objectives and basic’ interests. During that 
historical period, proletarian internationalism was manifest 
in the mutual aid and support of the working-class parties 
oe Meee struggle against capitalism. The ideas of proleta- 
fa internationalism spread among the mass of the work- 

people to become the battle flag for social and natio- 
nal emancipation. . 

se second stage in the development of proletarian in- 

rationalism covers the period from the victory of the 
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The third stage in the development of proletarian inter- 
nationalism extends from the birth of the world socialist 
system to the present. Under new historical conditions, in- 
ternationalism rises to a new, higher level, to evolve into 
socialist internationalism. At this stage, the ideas of inter- 
nationalism become the dominating ideological and politi- 
cal line not only within the framework of one State, but 
also in inter-state relations in the socialist community; in- 
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The third stage in the history of proletarian internation- 
alism is marked by an _ unprecedented upsurge in the 
world revolutionary movement. Its various contingents are 
waging a struggle in countries with differing development 
levels of the productive forces, socio-economic maturity, 
differing political structures and historical traditions. A 
score of national and historical distinctive features confronts 
each Communist and Workers’ party with the task of ap- 
plying the historical experience gained by the USSR to the 
creative solution of national and social problems. Histori- 
cal experience irrefutably demonstrates that existing socia- 
lism is a great, political and moral asset of not only the 
CPSU and the Soviet peoples but the entire international 
communist and national liberation movements as well. 

The battle for genuine national equality is carried on in 
many developing countries today. It is closely linked with 
the movement for the social transformation of society. This 
is a manifestation of the objective law first corroborated 
by the experience of the Soviet Union: only Marxist-Le- 
ninist ideology can ensure a progressive solution of the na- 
tional problem. The social practices of many young states 
which have opted for the capitalist orientation show that 
although their constitutions proclaim the equality of citi- 
zens of different ethnic origin, national, tribal and commu- 
nal prejudices remain to impede their development. The 
eradication of racial and national oppression is one of to- 
day’s topical issues. 

The actual equality of nations, as well as f 
fraternity among’ the peoples in the USSR 
a concrete and tangible reality. 
October Revolution and Mankind’s Progress” Leonid Brezh- 
nev stressed: “The equality, fraternity and unbreakable 
unity of the peoples of the Soviet Union became a fact.... 
‘he increasing process of drawing together of nations is 
seen in every sphere of life in our society. Such... is the 
Outstanding result of the Leninist nationality policy; such 
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tion in our multinational country is burgeoning. The docu- 
ments of the Congress stress: “There is no room for neut- 
ralism or compromise in the struggle between the two ideo- 
logies. Here there is a need for constant political vigilance, 
active, efficient and convincing propaganda, and timely re- 
buffs to hostile ideological subversion.” ! The Congress re- 


quested works dealing with the main objective laws of so- 
cialism. 


' Ibid., pp. 89-90. 
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The 20th century was ushered in by the rolling peals of 
the thunderstorm looming up over the land of Russia. But 
while in the central part of the country “the powers that 
were” apprehensively watched the first signs of the approach- 
ing tempest, in far-off Central Asia it seemed to them 
that nothing could arouse the “inert’’, ‘‘Moslem masses, so 
alien to modern times”. Nonetheless, progressive ideas also 
spread to the outlying national areas of Russia. And there- 
in, as in many other aspects, lay the progressive signi- 
ficance of Central Asia’s union with Russia. 

The positive role of this union was felt also in the Buk- 
eee and the Khanate of Khiva, which had hith- 
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many obsolete patriarchal-feudal institutions, and so on, ' 

Joining Russia accelerated the economic development of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan, Despite the tsarist govern- 
ment S determination to perpetuate local social traditions, 
their incorporation into Russia’s economic life brought 
about irreversible changes in the region’s economy. For the 
territories concerned it marked the start of capitalist de- 
velopment with all its consequences: entry into the world 
commodity market, intensified class stratification and class 
contradictions, but Steady, if slow and lop-sided, indust- 
rial growth, railway construction, the formation of an in- 
digenous proletariat, ete, 

The growing influence of democratic Russian culture was 
extremely beneficial to the spiritual life of the Central Asi- 
an and Kazakh peoples. 

The main point, however, was that Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan became an inseparable part of the countty which 
saw the achievement of the greatest of all social revolu- 
tions, and whose peoples were the first ever to embark on 
the road of socialist construction, 

But in joining the Central Asian and Kazakh lands to 
Russia, the autocratic government was, of course, least of 
all concerned with the progressive consequences of this 
action, let alone such matters as class struggle and the 
merger of the national liberation movement with the re- 
volutionary struggle of the Russian proletariat, etc. 

The tsarist economic policy, one of open colonial exploi- 
tation proves the case in point, Graphic manifestation of 
this policy was the system of taxation imposed by the 
tsarist government (though somewhat better regulated 
than the Khanate revenue collection had been). For in- 
stance, the state land tax imposed by the colonialists in 
Turkestan? was three times higher than that in Russia. 3 

| A History of the Kazakh SSR, Vol. 4, Alma-Ata, 1957, pp. 244, 354. 

* Turkestan, land of the Turks. A historical and geographical 
lerm, which for centuries indicated a large area in Middle and 
Central Asia. On the territory of Western (or Russian) Turkestan, 
which comprised the territory of present-day Central Asia and the 
Southern part of Kazakhstan, the Turkestan Governorate was es- 
tablished in 1867. In 1886, it was transformed into the Turkestap 


Territory, of ferred to in brief as Turkestan. — 
: AT Bao “Tsarism’s Financial-Taxation Policy in the 
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blem not through turning new areas to plough but through 
forcible expropriation of the best lands already cul- 
tivated, soaked in the sweat of many a toiling generation. 
Under the pretext of ‘lawful” expropriation of “land sur- 
pluses”, tsarist officials drove cattle-breeders and crop- 
growers to the salt marshes, sand deserts and mountains. 

The working people of Turkestan and the Steppe terri- 
tories were exploited not only by the local military and 
feudal upper crust but also by Russian capitalism which 
buttressed its positions by striking deeper and deeper root 
in the colonies. 

At the turn of the 20th century, the Russian bourgeoi- 
sie was especially attracted by Central Asia’s potential for 
cotton-growing. This interest was stimulated by the rapid 
development of the textile industry in the country. 

As far back as the middle of the 1880’s in response to 
the “urgent needs” of the Russian bourgeoisie, the auto- 
cratic state mounted a campaign in Turkestan aimed at 
boosting cotton production. From 1900 to 1917, cotton 
output in Central Asia rose from 10.7 million poods to 
93.7 million poods, i.e., almost tenfold (one pood-16.38 kg) 
and Turkestan began meeting 50 per cent of the cotton 
demand of Russia’s textile industry. ! 

The bourgeoisie built many industrial facilities for the 
primary processing of the raw materials it procured: cot- 
ton-ginneries, oil mills, wool-combing and silk factories 
and other mills and factories, whose products were ex- 
ported. These accounted for the bulk of Turkestan’s in- 
dustrial output. Suffice it to recall that cotton-ginning 
factories accounted for 75 per cent of Central Asia's in- 
dustrial output. 2 

Central Asia had scarcely any heavy industry. The main 
principle of the Russian empire’s colonial policy in Tur- 
kestan was to prevent the creation there of industries es- 
sential for the development of productive forces. Turke- 


' M, Akhmedova, The Experience of the Republics in the Soviet 
East in Embarking on the Path of Socialism and Its Specific 
Features, Tashkent, 1967, p. 53. : 

* V. Lavrentyev, “From Colonial Slavery to Socialist Economy”, 
Kommunisticheskaya Mysl, 1927, No. 6, p. 26. ee 
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et ontae to note that this tsarist policy had as 
its ideological basis the state doctrine of Great-Power 
chauvinism, which was epitomised in the formula: ortho- 
doxy, autocracy and national identity’. * This thesis, com- 
posed in 1883 by the Minister of Education Uvaroy, be- 
gan, in the middle of the 19th century, to turn into a mi- 
litant chauvinistic programme, largely inspired by reac- 
tionary Slavophiles. 

The notions of Great-Power chauvinism were thrown 
into sharp relief in the years of the first Russian revolu- 
tion (1905-1907) and the ensuing period of reaction, when 
ib was especially important tor the landlords and bourgeo- 
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the antagonism for heterodoxes he noted in the Koran, Alek- 
torov concluded that it was impossible ‘‘to hope for sincere 
goodwill from the Moslems towards the Russian people”. 

In this light, the real purport of the doctrine of Great 
Power chauvinism becomes obvious, as does the true be- 
nefit” provided by such scribblings justifying arbitrary 
colonial rule, chauvinistic propaganda and national strife. 
These ideas were put into practice both by the high- 
ranking Petersburg officials responsible for policy-making 
in the outlying districts, and the top colonial administra- 
tors in the provinces. 

The tsarist authorities displayed their contempt for the 
“aliens” in their every word and deed. With such a “‘jus- 
tification”, they strove to prevent the hire of indigenous 
inhabitants for railways work and industrial jobs, and at 
times even attempted to ‘root out” the “native element” 
there completely. 

The colonial authorities and capitalist employers could 
only impede formation of the local proletariat for the proc- 
ess was irreversible. They accordingly attached great. sig- 
nificance to setting the Russian workers against those of 
other nationalities, to fanning Great-Power chauvinistic 
and nationalistic sentiments. Such time-tested means as 
unequal pay for equal work were their tools. 

The colonialists cultivated strife not only between the 
Russian and indigenous population but also among the 
Central Asian peoples against each other themselves. They 
banked on the relations of hostility and isolation that exist- 
ed in some places and were rooted in tribal alienation 
and strife, in the medieval struggle between the nomads 
and settled population, strife among the Uzbek, Kipchak 2 
and other feudal overlords for the Khanate throne, hatred 
between the Sunnites and Shiites ° and so forth. 

The factors underlying the policy pursued by the ex- 
Ploiter classes in Central Asia were many, but first, fore- 
Ly i 
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to the countryside, took place within a feudal framework 
which prevailed until October 1917. Since the new land- 
owner stratum, the rich peasants or bais, used feudalistic 
methods to extort surplus produce, Turkestan's agricultu- 
ral economy became a cross-breed of capitalist and feudal 
forms of exploitation. More often than not, the bai was 
feudal landowner-cum-money-lender-cum-tradesman, and 
sometimes a capitalist businessman to boot. That in 194114 
109 out of 157 registered colton-ginning factories should 
belong to the national bourgeoisie speaks for itself, Pro- 
prietors from the indigenous nationalities owned 54 out 
of 75 tanneries. National capital controlled 35-40 per cent 
of the food industry. 

At the turn of the 20th century, Turkestan had not only 
a declining feudal class, not only a money-lending and 
trade bourgeoisie, but a national industrial bourgeoisie as 
well. True, this last was still comparatively small in num- 
ber and economically fully dependent on Russian mono- 
poly capital. But already it could exploit in a capitalist 
way, while relying extensively on feudal traditions. 

With this picture of the national exploiter classes in 
mind, we can understand why they should have mounted 
a frenzied campaign of wholesale Russophobia. And while, 
for example, the conservative feudal-clerical segments 
of Kokand still hoped to regain their rights and _privile- 
ges, and the opportunity to oppress and exploit on their 
own, the new landowner strata and the emerging local 
bourgeoisie made diverting the working people from the 
class struggle and bridging the widening gap between the 
working masses and their “own” exploiters their top prio- 
rity. Pan-Islamism was the primary weapon. This reactio- 
nary religious-political doctrine holds that Islam does not 
divide people into nations and classes, and that political 
unification of Moslems under the rule of the Caliph is far 
more important than any state and political association. 
In the Turkestan arena, after the revolution of 1905-1907, 
Pan-Islamism became the main ideology, the counterweight 
to the working people's solidarity in the battle against 
tsarism, 

_ The majority of Turkestan feudals and then the emerg- 
ng bourgeoisie joined the Moslem clergy in advocating 
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for advocates of national interests. Ultra right-wing ele- 
ments among the Djadidists adhered to the Shariat, gro- 
velled to the feudal Moslem Turkey, advocated Turke- 
stan’s secession from Russia and formation of a bourgeois- 
landowner state under Turkey’s wing. 

They sought to distract the people from revolutionary 
struggle, and turn popular discontent to their own narrow 
nationalistic purposes. ! 

The broad working masses of the indigenous population 
lent no support to this movement, and were for the most 
part unresponsive to Djadid propaganda. Characteristical- 
ly, a certain part of the democratic intelligentsia, which 
had once been under the influence of Djadidism, subse- 
quently gave their whole-hearted support to Soviet power. 

Bourgeois nationalists in Kazakhstan also spared no 
effort to isolate the local labouring people from the Rus- 
sian workers. In 1943 in Orenburg they set up the Ka- 
zakh, a newspaper which fanned religious fanaticism, 
kindled national strife, and endeavoured to prevent a uni- 
on of Kazakh working people with Russian proletarians. 

As Lenin noted, “after 1905 ... all sort of ‘progressive’ 
bourgeois parties and groups have been more and more 
often resorting to the method of dividing the workers 
by advocating different bourgeois ideas and doctrines de- 
signed to weaken the struggle of the working class’. 2 
This was precisely the case in Central Asia and Kazakh- 
stan, where the bourgeois-nationalistic movement was 
ever more often pronounced after 1905, revealing its reac- 
tionary substance. In a word, while Lenin and the Com- 
munist Party he headed tirelessly called for the unity of 
proletarians and working people of all nationalities, the 
Pan-Turkists and Pan-Islamists did their utmost to sub- 
stitute nationalistic frenzy for the class interests of the 
Central Asian and Kazakh working people, to undermine 
the emerging internationalist union of Russian and local 
Working people in the fight against exploiters... _ - 
———————____, 


'A History of the Uzbek SSR, Vol. 2, pp. 366-67, 370-74; 
A. K, Izyan, Leninist Nationalities Policy in Development and 
Action, Moscow, 1972, pp. 75-76. 


*'V. I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 289. 
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fand Central Asian—Auth.] Pan-Islamism, craig 
nism and so on,—conscientiously and Byatoina rari 
stigated horrible pogroms, to break the ag ie ae 
solidarity of the revolutionary proletariat in ussia. i 
aulocracy thus hoped to prevent its downfall and esc pe 
retribution for ils grave crimes, But it was mistaken. 

This subject will be dealt with in the chapters below. 


SOME PREREQUISITES FOR THE EMERGENCE 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF CLASS SOLIDARITY 
IN TURKESTAN AND KAZAKHSTAN 


In examining the prerequisites for proletarian interna- 
tionalism in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, one should 
bear in mind Lenin’s proposition concerning the two histo- 
rical trends of the national question in the setting of de- 
veloping capitalism; first, the spirit of a people awakens, 
and movements emerge to combat all its oppressors and 
to produce a national state; second, close ties develop 
among peoples, which break down national barriers, and 
create the international unity of big business—the whole 
of economic life, Politics, science, etc.2 “Both tendencies,” 
Lenin wrote, “are a universal law of capitalism. The form- 


er predominates its development, 
the latter charac sm that is mov- 
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part in the elimination of national distinctions. . 

At the turn of the 20th century, 39,000 factory and rail- 
way workers, including 17,000 of the indigenous nation- 
alities, were employed in the three main regions of the 
Turkestan Territory. 4 

In Kazakhstan's industry, Kazakhs accounted for a mean 
60-70 per cent of the total number of the workers, and 
for more than 90 per cent in gold, salt and other pits and 
mines, . 
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neighbourhood of the Kazakh, Uzbek, Tajik, Kirghiz and 
Turkmenian settlements. 

Adaptation to new social, agricultural and climatic con- 
ditions called for tremendous physical and spiritual effort. 
The Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Kirghizes and other nationalities 
offered their centuries-old experience as assistance to the 
newcomers. In return, they received the much-needed eco- 
nomic experience of the Russian people. In a word, the 
Russian settlers and local inhabitants very soon learnt to 
cooperate despite attempts by the Russian colonial admi- 
nistration to prevent their rapprochement. 

Historical facts bear out the conclusion that despite its 
grave consequences for the indigenous population of Tur- 
kestan and steppe regions, the resettlement policy objec- 
tively contributed to the growth of their friendly relations 
with new settlers. The most important factor in this con- 
vergence was the social position shared by local and Rus- 
sian peasant-labourers alike. The many years of daily 
contact won out over both age-old prejudices and delibe- 
rately-cultivated national strife. sooner or later, the Uzbek 
or Kazakh peasant was bound to grasp the clear and sim- 
ple truth that his “infidel” neighbour is just as much a 
toiler and sufferer as he. i | 
Russian workers were subjected to no less brutal exploi- 
tation in Central Asia and Kazakhstan than were their 
Uzbek, Kazakh, Tajik and other class brothers. And this 
gradually became obvious not only to those who worked 
shoulder to shoulder with them but also to working people 
Cverywhere, | | 
_To be sure, not only their common hard lot, but objec- 
lively and specifically, the whole nature of working con- 
tions in the large multinational mills and factories brought 
the workers of local, Russian, and other origins closer 
together. Their growing sense of class solidarity, comrade- 
8 P and mutual assistance was also due to the fact that 
"sian labourers, who formed the nucleus of Turkestan’s 
Proletariat, were also the first instructors of the local 
ae various industrial trades on the railways, at 
terns, cimneries, pits, mines and other manufacturing en- 
Tprises, a. : : 
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many manifestations of this rapprochement — can aes 
first and foremost the growing interest in the Russian 

ip caucus elements in Central Asia and Kazakhstan al- 
so had a role to play. Democratic enlighteners, folk bards 
and story-tellers expressed the interests of the working 
masses in ardently advocating friendship among the work- 
ing peoples of Central Asia, Kazakhstan and Russia. Rep- 


enlightenment move- 


culture and opposed the reactionary Moslem clergy. 

Thus, Akhmed Donish (1827-1897), a prominent educa- 
tor of the Tajik and the Uzbek peoples, philosopher, his- 
torian, mathematician and astronomer wrote: “Although in 

us, she is su- 
perior to all in friendship and sincerity.” ! The great Uzbek 
poet Furkat (1858-1909) was convinced that the Khans’ 2 
ignorance and the Beks’ 3 petty enmity were the main stumb- 
ling-block to his homeland’s Progress, and waged a coura- 
enlightener, for secular educa- 
tion, rapprochement and cooperation with Russia. 

Calls for closer ties with the Russian people and for as- 
similating their culture were also made in Kazakhstan. One 
such advocate was Abai Kunanbayey ( 1845-1904) , the 
great Kazakh poet, philosop 
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So correctly understood the significance of Russian demo, 
ratic culture. He studied works by ¥eoG, Belinsky nd 
N. G. Chernyshevsky, had contacts with the editors i 
Sovremennik and a number of Russian Writers and 
scientists. 

The first Kazakh enlightener and democrat, he eXDoseq 
the reactionary essence of Islam, Pan-Turkism, and Pan, 
Islamism and, in the face of the feudal-bai Programm 
of Kazakh subordination to the Eastern Khanates, advo. 
cated the historical necessity of unity with the Russian 
eople. 

: ic the latter half of the 19th century Furkat, Abai Kp. 
nanbayev and Chokan Valikhanov stood alone in their holg 
enlightened opposition to medieval obscurantism and relj- 
gious fanaticism. In the early 20th century, enlightenment 
had acquired wider social support, as revolutionary-demoe. 
ratic ideas were absorbed by the progressive national] intel- 
ligentsia. : 

In their fight against feudal and clerical ideology, pat- 
riarchal and feudal customs, against stagnation and igno- 
rance democratic writers and educators objectively contri. 
buted to recruiting the peoples ‘of Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan into the revolutionary. liberation movement of the 
Russian working class, They played a major role in spread- 
ing the ideas of friendship among ‘peoples and in creat- 
ing conditions favourable for developing internationalist 
solidarity and adopting socialist ideology, by the working 
people of Turkestan and Steppe Territory, 9 


THE FIRST RUSSIAN REVOLUTION: 


A GREAT SCHOOL OF PROLETARIAN INTERNATIONALISM 


1 countries, unite!” and fought aga- 
inst Russian Great-Power chauvinists and local bourgeols 
nationalists to uphold internationalist proletarian solidar!- 
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ty, and tirelessly advocate the class interests common to 
the workers of all countries and nations. 

In Turkestan as well, the revolutionary Social-Democ- 
rats propagated the Marxist proletarian internationalist 
principles. Before and particularly during the first Russian 
revolution, in their pamphlets, thousands of leaflets, in oth- 
er legal and illegal publications the Turkestan Bolsheviks 
explained the RSDLP’s programme of the national ques- 
tion, advocated proletarian internationalism, and demanded 
the full equality of peoples, They censured the autocracy’s 
provocation of national strife, exposed the infamy of the 
Great-Power chauvinists and local bourgeois nationalists. 
In 1905, the Ashkhabad group of the RSDLP ran off hec- 
torgraph copies of the “Programme of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Party” adopted by the Second Party Congress. 
The Programme demanded ful] equality for all citizens, ir- 
respective of race, creed and sex, the right to self-deter- 
mination for all nations in the Russian Empire, the right 
to study in one’s native language, etc. This propaganda 
played a considerable role in the Bolsheviks’ battle against 
the tsarist policy of racial and national strife, in their rec- 
ruiting working people of all nationalities into the revolu- 
tionary Movement. , i 

During the first Russian revolution, the Bolsheviks of 
Turkestan made extensive use of the press for educating 
the working people in the spirit of class solidarity, counte- 
ring the corrupt influence of Great-Power chauvinism and 
local nationalism, and propagating the ideas of proletarian 
internationalism. In explaining the Bolshevik stance on the 
national question, the underground Social-Democratic news- 
Paper Soldatsky Listok Pravdy wrote: “The working class 
demands equality for all the peoples of Russia, recognition 
of the tight of every nationality to self-determination .. .” ! 
oe in the same newspaper we find: ‘‘Propagandising 
ae among the proletarians of all nations is not our 
‘Moe We are indeed against curbing any nation’s will, 
ae € are all working for the voluntary union of the pro- 

Tlat of all nationalities inhabiting Russia.” 2 
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concluded that for all their empty clap-trap on national 

progress, the nationalists cared only for the culture of an 

insignificant minority, the feudal aristocracy and bourgeoi- 
sie. Over and again the Ural emphasised that their own 

‘‘blood-brothers” worked hand in glove with the Russians 

to exploit the working people, that labourers of all nation- 

alities should rally around the Bolshevik Party. 

The Bolshevik Social-Democrats’ persistent propaganda 
on prolétarian internationalism was of enormous signifi- 
cance. First and foremost, it gave the vanguard of the Rus- 
sian proletariat in Turkestan ideological weaponry against 
continuing efforts to breed national strife, refortified their 
staunch internationalism. The determination and _ self-sac- 
rifice shown in 1905-1907 by the Russian workers fighting 
in Central Asia against tsarist autocracy and its landlord- 
bourgeois props are eloquent testimony to their interna- 
tionalist fortitude. 

The tsarist authorities hoped that the Russian proletari- 
ans in the far-away districts would remember they were 
Russians first and workers second. It relied on the “native 
menace” to terrorise and goad them into fraternal unity 
with “true Russian patriots”. The local ruling elite clung 
to these hopes even when the first waves of the 1905 revo- 
lutionary storm broke over Turkestan. 

Russian proletarians in Turkestan were veteran workers 
schooled by fierce class struggle in Russia’s central regions 
and guided by the Bolshevik Social-Democratic Party. 
Hence their revolutionary zeal during the Russian revolution 
of 1905 was, perhaps, no less powerful than that observed 
in the country’s major industrial centres. 

The resoluteness and courage with which the Russian 
workers waged their fight-to-the-finish against the tsar 
and their ‘‘blood-brother” oppressors, was more than a re- 
volutionary example to the local working people. It awa- 
kened class consciousness, sowed and strengthened inter- 
nationalist sentiments. And so the revolution in multina- 
tional Turkestan took on an internationalist character from 
its outset. Representatives of many nationalities took part 
in all the mass revolutionary actions of 1905-1907, inclu- 
ding rallies, meetings, demonstrations, and strikes. Thus, 

for example, on February 22, 1905 Turkmen railway work- 
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per-December 1905 non-Russia ; 
a in the general political sieiled ea " ie 
off by the massacre of revolutionary soldiers ii an 
Tashkent fortress. By November 17, the strike had spread 
to Russian and native workers at nine cotton ginneries a 
far as Bukhara, then still part of the Emirate. ° 

The revolutionary movement gained momentum in Ka- 
zakhstan as well. For example, a strike broke out at the 
Uspensky mine (Akmolinsk region) in December 1905. It 
was headed by the “Russian-Kirghiz (Kazakh) Union” set 
up by P. Topornin, a veteran proletarian from the Urals 
his comrades-in-arms V. Martyloga and I. Prilepsky and 
Kazakh workers A. Baichigirov, I. Koshkabayev and 
others. 

The emergence of this internationalist organisation and 
the joint campaigns mounted under its leadership showed 
that Russian and Kazakh workers had become aware of 
their common class roots. The internationalist education 
of the workers and the propaganda of Marxist ideas by the 
leaders of the ‘“‘Russian-Kirghiz Union” was of tremend- 
ous importance in this respect. For example, they translated 
revolutionary Social-Democratic texts into Kazakh and dis- 
tributed them among the Kazakh miners. In their interests 
of joint action, workers stood over the “language barrier’ 
with ease. The staunch and courageous Uspensky mine 
strikers were joined by the Karaganda miners and workers 
at the Spassky Mill, and together forced the administration 
to capitulate to their demands. 

Joint strike action in 1905-1907 by Russian and local 
non-Russian workers was of enormous significance. Through 
taking part in class battles, which often swept over 
Russia from end to end—for example, the all-Russia po- 
litical strike which ‘“‘....involved the whole country, unit- 
ing all the peoples of the accursed Russian ‘Empire’ in 
the heroic rising of a class that is the most oppressed and 
the most advanced,” ! they could see themselves as part of 
a countrywide multilingual, multi-million workers’ army. 

oscow and St. Petersburg (which share the honour of 

aving sparked the proletarian revolution), heroic Poland, 
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the fighters at the barricades of Ekaterinoslav'! and Big 
the workers of Central Asia—shared one vast, common 
destiny. . 

estiny ling together with and under the leadersh; 


While strugg 
of Russian workers, local proletarians became convineeq 
that besides a common enemy, they shared interests ang 


friends with the Russians. ‘‘Their close ties with the nation. 
al countryside, enabled them to transmit revolutionary jide- 
as to the:local peasants and ‘advocate friendship with the 
Russian people.”? ©. pea hae phim Sabi te - if 

To sum up, as early.as the revolutionary days of 1905- 


1907 the Turkestan Bolsheviks had recruited active suppor- 
ters from among the indigenous population. Their loyalty 
had shifted from the ancient Islamic and feudal dogmas 
to the revolutionary internationalism. Shoulder-to-shoulder 
with Russian, Georgian, Armenian and other comrades they 
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raids is irrefutable proof that they were, for the most part, 
a form of spontaneous uprising by the poor against the 
bais. This is particularly evident in the movement in the 
Samarkand region led by the legendary hero Namaz Pi- 
rimkulov, described below by the deputy military governor 
of Samarkand: ‘“Namaz is highly popular among the poor. 
He pays generously for all services, robs only the rich and 
often helps poor people with money, bread, and seeds.” ! 
Bais and landowners shuddered at the nocturnal knock at 
the gate. Among the Namaz’s popular avengers apart from 
the local poor were Iranians, Armenians, Russians, Ukrai- 
nians—all who sought justice and wanted to fight against 
oppression. 

As we see, during the Revolution of 1905-1907 the nation- 
al peasantry stood up not only against the colonialists 
but against the khans, bais,? manaps 3 and local officials as 
well. These attacks on their exploiters, the Central Asian 
workers’ first steps to internationalism, testify to the col- 
lapse of traditions, Islamic, national and tribal, in Russia’s 
remote colonies. They marked the first seeds of class con- 
sciousness, the first delineation of class forces. : 

On the whole, of course, the peasants’ class struggle, 
sweeping across all Turkestan, was spontaneous and unor- 
ganised. It did not. match the scope of the movement in 
Russia’s central and western regions, and was quite often 
purely local in character. Nevertheless, in it and in its 
offshoots, the revolutionary example of the Russian workers 
had made its influence felt. The outbreak of disturbances 
among: the: national peasantry echoed similar actions by the 
Russian peasant settlers, among whom stratification, class 
antagonisms and revolutionary sentiment intensified apace. 
The contrasts between the poor settlers and Russian kulaks, 
the Cossack elite, became increasingly pronounced. 


1 Central State Archives of the Uzbek SSR, s. i-l, 1. 32, £. 244, 


p32 
2 At the turn of the century rich people (others than the priest- 
en or feudal aristocracy), small landowners, money lenders and 
ute were referred to as bais in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
~ ae first years after the October Revolution, the term bai was 
7 . mainly with reference to the countryside bourgeoisie (kulaks), 
0 used hired labour, and private traders. prey ae st 4 
Manaps—the Kirghiz feudal-tribal aristocracy. 
5# , 
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Autho ietors . 
sion, me fan r are ean settlers shot up go 
ing stolen It do 
php revolutionary moo ently had to send Lae er 
hat author I'"4906 “riots” in Mikhailovskoye 
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‘fed, when word one coe sversied 
a villager testi vy with a hundred Coss By 
chief was on his way W Il for one and one for all!’ By 
shouted ‘‘‘We shall die, a and 700 cartridges, pitch- 


d 100 rifles ‘ 
dawn we had co ecte ur brethren were slain, 
ne scythes and spades. Many of o in 


dear for our lives.... 
pierre swept throughout Turkestan and the 


Kan op oe Pea ron Canaaquy, 
ed into spontaneous rev . cp aap 
3 ian agrarian movement, which to a cer 
Aer a to similar actions in the national oka 
tryside presented the authorities with a mounting threat. 
Like the agrarian movement among the local peasantry, 
it developed under the impact of the revolutionary strug- 
gle of the Russian working class. 
It must be pointed out that as the struggle against the 
autocracy, the Black-Hundred reaction, repressions and 
it became all the more obvious that 


| . sts of the working class crossed all na- 
tional lines: the internationalist 


bourgeoisie, ie., 


revolutionary cha- 


bais and the ign0- 
© editorial (Mo. ae" Ace laraki stood for solidarity, 


Huoted below. indicates: 
he poor have to ace oan er ae a 
' .-cX-breaking taxes. AD 
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Ussky Turkestan, April 49 1906 
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Russian, you are a Kirghiz and you are a Tatar’....” The 
article continued that the dema 


urged its readers to offer thei 

ny analysis of proletarian internationalist develop- 
ments in Turkestan and the Steppe Territory from 1905 
to 1907 must stress that the re i 


-Power chauvinism, and the 
corruptive influence of prejudices, 
At the same time, for the Progressive Uzbek, Kazakh 
and other local proletarians the years 1905-1907 marked 
the birth of clas 


STRENGTHENING UNITY 
AMONG THE WORKING PEOPLE OF TURKESTAN 
AND KAZAKHSTAN | 
DURING THE PERIOD OF REACTION 
AND REVOLUTIONARY UPSURGE 
(4908-1917) 


val of 
‘In the early hours of June 3, 1907, on oe Gin sak 
In. ‘ itutional Democrats the members of ore aires 
the Consti 7 tion of the Second State Duma oe aa 
Vemocralic ba They were charged with sinter the Du- 
sia agri neon ies er Saag enim nina ead 
eas Hace and the period of black re 
ma was 7 


: tral State Historical Archives of Leningrad, ; 7 if 
906) , I, 530, 1: 224, p. 401. 
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easants were tortured to 
un. Thousands of workers and i incomplete data, from 
i h, shot or hanged. According an 
eath, sho than 26,000 people were on 
1907 to 1909 more f thes were sentenced to death 
sae eee se d ' 
and 170,000 incarcerated. dal-bai aristocrac 
: and the feu ¥ 
, i re error pera Territory did their utmost to 
negate the influence of the Russian revolution on their 
ree In November 1907 the tsarist government had 
set up a regional secret police department in Turkestan 
with agents stationed in Ashkhabad and Verny. The reac- 
tion launched its first attacks against the working-class 
movement, railwaymen in particular, A state of emergen- 
cy was declared on the Central Asian railway in Septem- 
ber 1906 and remained in force until 1909-1910, long af- 
ter oF been lifted on other lines. Railway workers were 
sacked in droves. ,, | as 
The Bolsheviks were brutally victimised. Several So- 
cial-Democratic organisations in Centra] Asia and ‘Kazakh- 
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ms” he had granted to the “subjects” in the nation- 
porderlands at the onslaught of the first Russian -te- 
al nee Thus, the new Duma electoral system decreed 
Oe ae 3, 1907 totally disenfranchised the indigenous po- 
ation of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. . , 
“The cynicism and russificationist bent of the tsarist co- 
jonialists are vividly illustrated in the resolution. of the 
military governor of the Semirechye Region, who resol- 
ved that the authorities should regard the Kazakhs and 
Kirghizes as “[mere] material from which ordinary Rus- 
sian peasants, (albeit of the Moslem faith), were to be 
roduced in the near future.... ‘Those who chose not to 
submit will undoubtedly experience a sorry end: either 
they will be left to die as. landless beggars, or Russia 
li.e., tsarism—Auth.] will expel them’’.* | | 


The tsarist government threw its vengeful might upon 
all participants in the peasant movement. Punitive troops 
were dispatched to villages and settlements. Many pea- 
sant activists. were arrested, tried and imprisoned or sent 
to hard. labour. camps in. Siberia. Prisons.-were overerow- 
ded.- as ug shee 8 8; ag : a et! 

But for all this brutality, the tsarist.. strongarms failed 
to suppress the revolutionary movement. By 1910, when 
revolution surged. anew, underground Social-Democratic 
circles and groups had taken to the streets of Tashkent, 
Kokand, : Ashkhabad, Krasnovodsk, Merv (now .. Mary), 
Pishpek (now. Frunze), Verny, Uralsk. and a’ number of 
other towns, Among their members ‘were representatives 
of ‘the indigenous:. population: Berdy ‘Mirzabayev, Nazir 
Tyuryakulov, °K. Ishmukhamedov, A. Ibragimov,: D. ‘Ata- 
shev, K, Bekniyazov, N, Abdullayev, D. Zakirov, A. Ra- 
shimbayev, Kh. Usmanov and others, who embodied the 
urther consolidation of. Turkestan’s progressive’! Russian 
and national workers in the common revolutionary strug: 
Bie against the exploiters. te“ ce ot 
‘nternationalist sentiment, and the ‘concept of friend- 
md With the Russian people ‘took ever deeper root among 

tal Asian. masses, Among its many manifestations we 
eta 


: vie 
Docu orhere’ and Agrarian Movement in Kazakhstan: 1907-1914, 
“ments and Material; Alma-Ata, 1957, p:.304, °° 0 
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ro. N. V. see ul ns D. I Manzhara, V. V. Sa- 
he oP a ia, F. A. Tvanitsky. and many ee 
a ee faithful to their internationalist be Pai a 
nin’s call to forge the “unity of the workers 0 
nana War I hastened a fresh onslaught of revolution. 
Though the working-class movement suffered a temporary 
setback at the outbreak of hostilities, the war served as a 
catalyst for revolutionary sentiment in Russia. The tsa- 
rist regime sought to turn the war to its own ends to 
stamp out the revolutionary Social-Democratic movement 
and stifle the working-class movement. Nonetheless, Par- 


ty work in Turkestan, as elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try, did not slacken 


» even though the Tashkent, Ashkha- 
bad and other Social-Democratic ) isati 
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kers’ movement in 


In 1946, Russia’s mounting revolutionary crisis spilled 


over into a broad national liberation movement which in 
Turkestan took the form of an open anti-colonial and anti- 
war uprising. Popular indignation was aroused in 1916 by 
the grave socio-economic and political conditions generat- 
ed by the entire system of colonial exploitation in Turke- 
stan and exacerbated during the war years. When on June 
25, 1916, the tsar decreed universal conscription er 
the “empire’s male alien population” and gael oe 
hind-the-lines service on European fronts the mate 
set to the powderkeg. ite ale. die 
According to the decree, se ages Berens ‘: 
Send 250 thousand workers to the rp Ai ibe. teint 
colonial authorities “did their re oor”.2 
of this new duty to the urban and oe fn Khodzhent (Nor- 
The decree triggered off an Fike wildire through ma- 
nile Tajikistan) ee ean movement was led 
ny towns and villages. : 
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k: d regions, flooded a huge ig sian pages A 
ait d southern Siberia and the Kalmyk Steppe. In 
“ra 10 illion people of countless nationalities weTe jn- 
ed in some areas of Central Asia and Kazakhstan the 
tet continued for some time: in Semirechye, for ex- 
: Caspian. region 
n until the Fe- 
eois-democratic revolution of 1917. ° -. 
"ie dee like any peasant War, 
ment without proleta- 
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enormous changes wrought by 
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For exampie, the Military Governor of the Syr-p " 
gion A. S. Galkin reported jn July 1916 that, a tine & 
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the Tashkent, Chernayevsk, Aulie-Ata’ and P 
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Archival material on the uprising of 1916 proves bey- 
ond all doubt that the broad popular masses felt no hat- 
ted towards the Russian working people, Moreover, half a 
century of contact had strengthened the bonds of friend- 
ship between the indigenous population and their Rus- 
sian neighbours, In his report on the uprising in the 
Przhevalsk district Yungmeister, an agent of the Turke- 
stan secret police, wrote: “..,Many Kirghizes warned 

ussians about the coming riot, ... rescued many a Rus- 
ian captive, and in some cases, engineered their escape. 

® Kara-Bulak volost (in south of Pishpek district) ae 
against. their own Kirghizes [manaps and ghazi—Au F 
° defend a Russian village.’4 Tsarist officials ete 
n2erous * instances ‘when insurgents allowed. vet ag 

USsiah women and children to flee, protected their nee 
4s Y and in general saved the common Russian p 
‘om the punishment they had not deserved. 
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r he Russian working people Ofte 
ihe isa pi bas directly supported the ANti-eg, 
lonial movement. In the Semirechye region a Number of 
eee poor peasants (V. nian Pavloy, the 
Lobzov brothers with their families an ; ae Ook the 
side of the insurgent ag oa Kin the 
ist ion”. M. . a ’ Q 
Bt. Geome Cron, three times over, and J. cio comman. 
ded rebel detachments in the Issyk-Kul and huisk-Vaj_ 
ively, ! . 
gp eel a too supported the Central Asian peo- 
ples in their struggle against colonial oppression. This 
may be illustrated by an incident on patrol stations 
Kokand. Like other military units, the ba 
red to attack the insurgents. V. N, Fink 
vik, who served in the battalion and carri 


in 


that delegates fe 


to persuade them 
nd. His motion was carried. Govern- 
or-General Kuropatkin ordered that the 


“seditious” batta- 
lion be disbanded, and V. N. Finkelstein sent to a penal 
unit at Fort Aleksandrovsky, 


In several cases, Russian revolutionari 
lake charge of the uprising, 
But the Bolshevik forces, scattered and weakened, could 
not provide the anti-colonial, anti-imperialist uprising of 
with proletarian leadership, And so it was defeated, 


olloy rutal repression. Criminal proceedings 
were instituted agai 


€s attempted to 


ie cae More than 3,000 persons charged 
insurgency, Milita tribunals ¢o D4 priso- 
ners to death bindtade © ndemned Pp 


8 to ith tren’ Sentenced to penal servitude 

a ‘MPprisonment, With the uprising quelled and conscrip- 

‘on Tesumed the Central Asian Peoples were drafted into 
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1916 had been 
asses, They 
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treacherous policy of the national bourgec:: 
qlking of national revolt, While in meron whic 
reactionary compacts with the bourgevisie ie 


h was 
enters into 


ion behind the back. 
sor nation CKS of, and j its oe 
je: ? The experience of the uptising of 164.03 a ee 
Made Tyrp- 


’s working masses real; 
kestan S WOPKI ~~ Tealise that ; 
the national liberation movement wah the Vital to unite 


orkers from Turkestan stationed ; : 
is industrial centres and on Russia's, ie sited 
sites was invaluable to the revolutionary re eoocnon 
the closer contacts with progressive Russian Ule ing to 
and other workers, revolutionary Soldiers, as well ag ats 
participation in joint class actions, the Central Asian rear 
workers could broaden their political outlook, master the 
skills of organised struggle against tsarism and the whole 
bourgeois-landowner system, steep themselves more fully 
in the spirit of proletarian internationalism. These same 
tear workers later filled the front ranks of those who car- 
ried the “Bolshevik slogans to Central Asia’s towns and 
villages, and thus hastened the transition of power into 
the hands of the proletariat and the poorest peasantry in 
October 19173, ..”, 

Moreover work in the rear areas was an excellent poli- 
tical and revolutionary training ground for those who were 
mobilised or exiled to Central Russia for their part in 
the uprising of 1946. Thus, for example, I. Mirdzhamalov 
and S. Ishankulov of Samarkand, exiled to Odessa, were 
elected to the Municipal Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers 
Deputi ion, D. Zakirov, a rear 

Puties after the February revolution. 

Worker from Khodzhent, who under the direction of the a 
stessive workers at the Griez Mill in Berdyansk, carried ie 
"evolutionary work among his fellow countrymen Seas 

“re, was elected to the Berdyansk Soviet : ed 

‘nd Soldiers’ Deputies after the February revolution. 
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-ers took an active part in strike actions, A 
a nae and Uzbeks employed in the Con. 
strike by ilway behind the Caucasian frontlines las: 
ee ae months. Turkmen rear workers took 
see ca ees strikes in Yekaterinoslav. 
as Treen tension in Russia mounted. The revolution. 
preigea diasved. tile in February when called by the 
Petrograd Bolshevik Committee the proletariat took to the 
streets of the capital. A general strike was begun. On Fe. 
bruary 27, the uprising seized the whole city. Soldiers be- 
gan going over to the side of the revolution, thereby ini- 
tiating the alliance of sees see een ae oe 
ts. The tsarist monarchy collapsed. e Bolshe- 
chee the only party which offered the people a revo- 
lutionary platform and called on the masses to drive out 
the last dregs of tsarism. Following the Petrograd upris- 
ing, revolution swept the entire country. 

The whole of multilingual Russia rose in arms. When 
the news first reached Turkestan on March. 1, Governor- 
General Kuropatkin instructed the regional tsarist autho- 
rities to conceal the joyful news from the population. 
They hoped monarchy would be restored, but revolution 


marched across the land with a confident step. On March 


3, cables from Petrograd appeared in Turkestan newspa- 
pers. 


Tmittees. Railway de- 
‘Soviet of Workers’ De- 
7; and on March 9 simi- 
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1 most Other 


‘et of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dori: e8ion. A United 
7 ebientton March 28, 1946 1 ®puties wag formed in 
Turkestan’s population 


jubilant] 
of the fall of the autocracy, Uzhe ante tie 


m : 
Kirghizes, Kazakhs and representatives ie Turkmen 
ties inhabiting Central Asia took 

massive revolutionary 4 
whole territory. “The m 


| rations 
( ee : ; nary ‘songs; Russian 
soldiers frater misee with igenous population [Our 
italics—Auth.]..2-. 


The inhabitants of Samarkand cele 


y song “Arise, ye working people”. 
Workers and soldiers 


alities marched should 


in Pishpek and Osh. The population of Khodzhent and the 
Surrounding district received the news of the revolution’s 
success with enthusiasm. On March 9, 1917, scores of 
workers from Khodzhent and the Uindzhin, Kostakoz and 
Gulyakandoz districts gathered at the Khodzhent De 
lo fraternise with the soldiers, who welcomed sas 1 the 
*Pen arms. They then marched together to a Suete oa 
old town, where a rally was held. The hela we by 
yvolutionary soldiers and Russian workers, est regime. 
© Bolshevik Party had overthrown the ache cele- 
© local inhabitants also participated in the i "Snlodged 
tations, According to the records, all pee 
lraternal unity with the Russian people . ian and local 
hternationalist demonstrations by cane ternisation be- 
Workerg during the February revolution, fra 


. of Turkestan, 
Pang = *taus on the History of the Communist Parly 0] 
2 Tashkent, 1958, p. 175. aan 
“story of the Uzbek SSR, Vol. 2, p. 505. 
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tween the former tsar’s soldiers and the indigenous popy. 
lation, joint actions against the tsarist administration and 
exploiters—were all eloquent testimony to the emergence 
of a united revolutionary front of the working masses of 
the Russian and indigenous populations. Revolution had 
indeed caught up the Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Kirghizes, Tajiks, 
Turkmens and other nationalities inhabiting Turkestan 
and Kazakhstan. : , 
The Bolsheviks exposed the imperialist nature of the 
Provisional Government, the treachery of the Socialist Rey- 
olutionaries and Mensheviks, denounced all enemies of 
the workers and peasants and organised the masses for an 
assault on the bourgeois power. The multinational prole- 
tariat of Russia led by the Bolsheviks, allied with the wor- 
king people of all nationalities, thrust forward the victori- 


ous socialist revolution, the triumph of proletarian interna- 
tionalism. | 
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oe the Provisional Government issued a 
fie awtuecae ishing the Turkestan Committee as the supre- 
crat Shche eg Turkestan, with the Constitutional Demo- 
binet in Py n at its head. The formation 0 
the 2om etrograd (May 1917) brought ab 
ialiet ‘cite of the Turkestan Committee by adding So- 
delegate evolutionaries and Mensbeviks to te 
erwin But its policy did not change In Turkestan, as 
ed ere else, the basic issues of the revolution remain- 
eo The workers’ lot was as ard as 

dts ry proletarians throug had already 8° 
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Uzbek, ironed air own political organisations in the 
began setting of 1917. 
spring and fe las such organisations was me sek aes 
Gap Ne ee ent (The Council of Islam), with 
nationalist Shuro-i- ee and towns of the territory. Its 
branches in many ¢ l-territorial autonomy for Tur- 


iti als were nationa 
semen Nem a bourgeois Russia, and reforms in Moslem 
ethico-religious dogma and education. They wanted to twist 


the principle of the right to national self-determination to 
serve their own class interests, to form “‘their-own’’ natio- 
nal state, in which private ownership of land and the 
means of production would remain inviolable. 

Another nationalist organisation was Shuro-i-Ulema 
(The Council of the Priesthood) which united local feu- 
dals, the reactionary Moslem priesthood and ultra-conserva- 
tive elements in the national bourgeoisie. Fierce opponents 
of progress, the Ulemists took their stand on the princip- 
les of true Islam and preserving patriarchal-feudal morals 
in Thee and social life. 
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+ onlographical story: y “escribed the situation in his 
; ais, 

easts and » vole ee more than ca ha and traders 
ema derives eae re assuming an u lore. Luxurious 

TmMous Profits from chue pe odented scope. 


CA property, whi- 
' Zvezd | | 
* Ibid, * Y°#0%G, No, 6, sopn P. 177, 


. bout as ra 

@ people go a Bged ar 
moa are starving for a s of brea wtetoot aS ever 

The nationalities Policy of the ne ” 
unchanged. The Turkestan Co ice, Tegime rema; 
stitutional Democrats, Socialist Rey f “OMposed of “ined 
sheviks, followed Provisional Governms onaries and Moy. 
national and leudal-capitalist Oppressig ees Policy of 
to Sages the se Se with empt ‘eae 
with Digh-Vown phrases, reconci); » tooling th 
landlords and capitalists. 2 “2 them to the ts er 

The Turkestan Committee flatly Opposed the 

he local Peoples, and eae of 

equal language rights as wel], : m 


nt’s policy of national oppres- 
est in its attitude to the parti- 
f 1916. While amnesty was gran- 

to the tsarist butchers, their hands still sticky with 
bloo , the insurgents were persecuted as before. The Kir- 
bhizes and Kazakhs who in 1916 had fled from the tsarist 
alrocities to Sinkiang were not permitted to return. Puni- 
tive troop 


S mercilessly robbed and killed those trying to 
‘Toss the border. 


V¢ Hot, of course, accept such a state of affairs. Hs asa 
tion Comed ever more imminent the a.) ss_strati- 
1 Movement gathered headlong momentum. Ula 


1 * 
Aibek cp 214. 
2 » “hildhood, Moscow, 1967, p. , 
» Bee: y. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 23, P. 3» Sovlet Power in 
Karak, leuov, Establishment and Consolidation 0 
*akhstan Al 
Ge 


» Alma-Ata, 1961, p. 135. 
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The national bourgeoisie au 
hoped to halt this ae 

l oY evita towards mee pane naan Cir 

s oiniel at pumping ALE Tadenes ‘and sm 

every deed "The Tajik, Uzbek, Kaza’ Id tune” of comet 

into people. tionalists took up their “o COMmoy, 


08a 
the local exploiters waged an unbri dien 


rkj 
propaganda a egy aS strife between the Russian me 
class, seeking to a and gloss over the class struggle. The 
local working peop ag heen by Andizhan branch of Shun 
sa bet Ea ert “Holy Islam did not divide ys into 
sites aud classes, ene there is no ground for the clas. 
ng us. . 
ga eceae cisely the strategy followed by the big bour. 
geoisie. The Shuro-i-Islamists had their headquarters in Tash- 
kent and branches in a number of cities and towns in 
Turkestan. They relied on support from the ecclesiastical 
elite, former “native” officials, bais and the local big bour- 
geoisie. 

Significantly, the organisation was the mouthpiece of 
local capitalists and landowners, and so defended private 
ownership and land of the means of production. It played 
“yesman” to the Provisional Government?’s Turkestan _poli- 
cy. With a socialist revolution on its doorstep, the natio- 


nal bourgeoisie regarded the bayonets of the 
ter-revolution as its most relj 


fey. 


, ifying. 
, was intensifying Sup. 


hia Ae 
dal-c eric 
ress the peoP 


1 Sourgeoisie, too, did not 
rts, erritorial Con held by 
am gress he 
f the Tarp 16-24, 34 » Was addressed by the 
in“ pi Committee, Constitutional De- 
the ‘eas : To the Storms of applause 
he fa. Stance fully conformed to 
Stitutional Democratic Party and 
i ee 


= eee SOD 
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that the Provisional Government | 

Islamia. ! hent counted on the Shuro-i- 
The counter-revolutionary Al 


June 1917 to represent the class ; . ; 
Kazakh bourgeoisie and the Phe when 0 emerging 
same colour. Capitalising on the reaction: ee 

: : lonary ideas of Pan- 
Islamism and Pan-Turkism, the Alash-Orda st He 
late the Kazakh working people f goal Bcleaei 

8 people trom their revolutionar 
Russian brothers. The demand for autonom and ‘ : 
fication of all the Kirghiz [i.e., Kazakh—Auth| enale’ 
was the central plank in their platform. At ee a a 
they came out In no uncertain terms for maintaining the 
status-quo which guaranteed the feudal overlords and emerg- 
ing Kazakh bourgeoisie maximum privileges. The cons- 
tituent Alash-Orda (All-Kirghiz) Congress summarised 
their demands: keep the old system of agrarian land tenu- 
re, whereby the bais were ensured the best pastures and 
arable fields, keep the archaic common law-institutions, 
shove up the influential role played by the reactionary Mos- 
lem priesthood. Like Shuro-i-Islamists the Alash-Orda sup- 
ported the Provisional Government, filled the seats of its 
local institutions and upheld its colonial and counter-revo- 
lutionary policies. 

The obscurantist Shuro-i-Ulema Pan-Islamic organisa- 
tion was noted for its rabid nationalism. Its political 
credo became all too obvious at the congress held in Tash- 
kent on September 17-20, 1917, where every delegate 
spoke out against the Soviets, and urged that forces 
be mustered to combat the swelling revolutionary mov- 
ement. The Congress passed a motion to set up Ulema 
branches in all Turkestan’s cities and towns and conduct an 
intensive campaign of Pan-Islamic and Pan-Turkic propa- 
ganda. Using the Shariat’s reactionary dogmas the pamere 
sowed seeds of national strife, stirred up the Moslem work- 
ing people against the “infidels”. 


ash-Orda party, formed in 


| Nadzhat, April 24, 1917. , 
2D Hiatera” of the Kazakh SSR, Vol. 2, Alma-Ata, 1959, p.. 25. 


Prior to the October Revolution the Kazakhs Nate se ag her 
Kirghiz-Kaisaks, etc. The Fifth Congress 0 A ee wee 
Kazakh SSR adopted a decision on A AG ; 

historically correct name to the Kazakh peop’. 
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nst_ the aaa threat of 
tionalists spar 
; ussian and local na spared 
ae ae people of different nationali- 
a word, Russian and Maa exploiters 
i d that their combj- 
ts all over Russia, hope i- 
like eee eae thwart a proletarian revolution and 
ned.2e fforts such as these 


ion. True, & 
then the counter-revolution. ef 
Fed tamiporarily check socialist revolutionary movement 


“1 Central Asia and Kazakhstan. They did make interna- 
tionalist consolidation of the working class more difficult. 
But the reactionaries defeat was inevitable. No 


’ ultimate 
matter what stop-gap measures the local bourgeois-nationa- 
lists took, none were able to wipe out revolutionary inter- 
nationalist traditions an 


d democratic ideas. The revolu- 
tionary fervour of the early 20th century brought all the 
peoples inhabiting Russia together. As the revolutionary 
struggle intensified the broadest sections of the local 
nationalities came to realise that they and the Russian 
working people had one common enemy—the capitalists 
ae the landlords, whatever their nationality happened 

e. 
No sooner had the autocracy toppled than the Turk 
oo Bolsheviks resumed their legal activities. The Tash. 
ent united Social-Democratic organisation was founded 
on March 5, 1917 with an initial enrollment of 300 mem- 


Pooling their resources agal 
socialist revo 
no effort to keep the 
ties at loggerheads. In 


ganisation emerged in P 
railwa erovsk (now Kzyl- ; 
garrison ceo} workers and revolutionary oldie: ner 
It was then ti rmed its Bolshevik core aa 
ed in Khodzhent (head rat Democratic groups were found 
at the Sulyuktinsk eaded by Bolshevik E. A ane 
oilfields y Kamenny U . H. A. Ivanitsky), 
From April y “gol mines and the Santo 

7 Social- ; 

ocial Democratic groups 


sprung up in Orenbur 
Ashkhabad, Krasnovodek, Geos h mr ajatinsk, Kazalinsk, 


es and to i 
wns in Kazakhstan and ‘Tadene ee SEE 
in, ' 7 


Ee 


The Bolsheviks’ ranks Were swol] 
. eople from the indi ed More 
1 ae trade union movement Rationales and more 
lands which maintained Constant ¢ se ition 
Russian counterpart the Bolshevik Party contac 
ortant function of organising the Progr et aned the i. 
he first trade union Teanisations wor V© Proletar; 


h-April 1917 in Tashkent, Thew Were °stablished i, 
ae labourers, railwaymen 3) tted me 


» Street car ete and work 
and others. The miners of Kizyl-Kiya can "uly ree 
up their own trade unions, Many such organisathen a) set 
international in their mak S were 


€-up, as they aff; ter 
Kirghizes, Uzbeks, Tatars and workers of othe 
ties. 


Turkestan’s Bolsheviks also devoted much attention to 
enhancing their influence in such national revolutionary-de- 
mocratic organisations as. the Oviets of Moslem Workers’ 
Deputies, the Unions of Mos ing People and 
others. 


_The rear workers were of invaluable assistance to the 
Bolsheviks in establishing and revolutionising the trade 
unions. [t will be recalled that these were Uzbek, Kazakh, 
Tajik and Turkmen workers and peasants who had been 
mobilised back in 1916 for work behind the European front- 
lines and in the Central regions of Russia. Upon their 
return in the summer of 1917, they became the Bolshe- 
viks’ right arm in their work among the indigenous pro- 
letariat. =~ | bos eae : 

The rear workers were influential in the ee The 
volutionary-democratic organisations a oe i send 
naturally understood what Soviets Se surprisingly, that 
tance to the Russian working people. ‘a, in Khodzhent—a 
the Soviet of Rear Workers me nets f long standing— 
‘mall town with revolutionary ees e general meeting, 
dates as far back as May 22, 1947. elected those Bol- 
© rear workers and local pane i pee struggle in Rus- 
sheviks who were steeled by revolu Tt was with the sek 
Sia, to the Presidium of the Soviet. the Soviets of Leas 
‘ticipation of the workers that ther cities and a 

Tkers’ Deputies were set up in 0 Tashkent, Andizhan, 
the Turkestan Territory, including 
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Turtukul, Chim- 

, Margilan, Osh, sane: 
Skobelev (now ar ar of Moslem Workers ee 
bai and Uratyub. © ith the Soviet of Workers and Sol- 
ete example, the Regional Congregg 


ties sought clos 
diers’ De eager Workers’ Deputies held in Skobe- 
of Soviets o 1917, pointed out the need for “unity and 


lev in late July, fri eople and workers’ orga- 
Pore ee rulities: in eee and Turkestan 
. : a | 
ie perenne ‘were more than high-flown Phrases, 
Thus, the Soviet of Rear Workers’ Deputies in Khodzhent 
merged with the local Soviet of Soldiers Deputies. When 
working people from the hinterland joined the Soviet of 
Krasnovodsk, and Kazakh nomads sent their representa- 
tives, there too, the Soviet was renamed the Krasnovodsk 
Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. The 
local Soviets were active in drawing the poor into the com- 
mon struggle. 

As we see, more and more local labourers led by the 
rear workers linked forces with the Russian working class, 
en Se Boe at with the Soviets of Workers’ 
that the village Bie aa: Afr rapier facts Ug eest 
over even the local peasantry, y surely losing its hold 


TRI 


n, and help- 


d t 
he Bolsheviks strengthen the combat alliance of the 


local and Russian working people 
ar w : 
orkers were also influential jn forming and 


' Ising such 
Tr . o po ular y e 
atic Organisations as the ee a Sloe onary-democ- 


Pee WS in theme cae Moslem Working Peop- 
Y Citie ae 
Territory, and towns of the Tur- 

SMen, }; © ur 
hired Workerg a in eee tin: 
’ Tl, toiling 


Peasants, 

—____ 
' 

Znamyq Svobody 


Tuly 26, 4947 


re active in Sko 

TNS ar of other towns, nee Samarkand 
an ficantly it was on the initio: 

ae vee ie internationalist, sa - the Russian pro- 
letath unded in Khodzhent, At that Lime orking Peoples 
ee n as elsewhere had various democratic orthern Taji- 
5, Russian and Tatar, based on nationalit workers uni- 
on "June 25, 1917, the Union of Rusa; Y OF creed lines 
ee proposed to the Union of Workers 
tionalities that a meeting be eon 
tion 0" al ane ae held a general 

e ; -ECTAal Meeting j 
a Jane 29, attended by workers of all siationdluce Thee 
founded Working People’s Union and elected its Peasiay 
um. BY one of 1917 the membership of the Union had 

ed 4, ‘ 
ae other towns of Turkestan Ter 
own revolutionary-democratic workers’ 
in Dzharkent (now Panfilov) the Kazakh, Russian and 
Uighur workers amalgamated; a General Workers’ Union 
affiliating Kazakh workers and the poor former rear wor. 
kers was formed in Semirechye. Auliye-Ata and Merk had 
a Revolutionary Kazakh Youth Union which also included 
representatives of the Russian youth. 

The Kirghiz democratic union Bukara, formed in the 
Pishpek district, chose the manaps as its target and inter- 
nationalist rapprochement with the Russian working people 
as its goal. a 

Despite the incredible hardships of working in the colo- 
nial provinces, the Bolsheviks and progressive local ee 
larians achieved tangible results. The Bolsheviks sae 
more stature among the working people of many ee 
lies and rallied them to their common cause. The Hee 
and local bourgeoisie’s efforts to perpetrate intercu pet 
'agmentation and hostility between the bie reenact 
a orking people were POW ore he February-October 
ba ernationalist sentiments 


of the Local Na- 
vened to discuss the rae 


ritory formed their 
organisations. Thus, 


k a 
b the most class-conscious of the working ht peers 
tm pen stance against the Ulemists rele ‘anges 
Mred and distrust, to keep the local labour 
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tact with the “infidel 

mukhamedov wrot 

ing Shuro-i-Islamis 
rests of the exploiters. 


ji isations waged 

local revolutionary-democratic organ 
a elie against the traditionalists. In sar 
of 1917 rear workers and other local workers led by the 
Tedzhen Soviet of Moslem Workers’ Deputies stepped up 


bers of Shuro-i-Islamia tore down t 


people. The Djadid 


there was no “national unity”, Indeed, the revolution surged 
onward, Preparing the bourgeoisie’ 00 


People advanced 
. “> 0 a more Profound under- 

e Of Bevlitical events taking place. The 
0 ; ° . 

8enous population had Sheviks recruited from the indi- 


i 0 with this. Acting 
Ivanitsky. ri Russian Comrades N, : 


were engaged fu inteneig esky and A. T, Fro- 


revolution. Siv 


INTERNATIONALIST CONSOLIDATION Uy 


HE OCTOBER REVOLUTION— 
TRIUMPH OF THE LENINIST IDEAS 
— PROLETARIAN INTERNATIONALIS 


te power, 

In the evening of the same day, the Second All-Russia 
Congress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies opened. The 
Bolsheviks had an overwhelming majority. Central Asian 


and Kazakhstan workers and peasants had sent delegates 
to represent the Tashke 


nt City Soviet, the Samarkand and 
Trans-Caspian regional Soviets, the Petropavlovsk and 
Uralsk district Soviets and others, 
The Second All-Russia Congress 
viet Government—the 


of Soviets formed the 
Council of 
a ¥ Lenin, the leader 


People’s Commissars. 
of the prolet 


arian revolution, was 
e Government of the world’s first 
workers’ and peasants’ state. 


The victory of the socialist. revolution made it possible 
to start implementing Lenin’s programme and the Party 
Policy on th 


iis as on November 


of Russia”, which 
equality and of all peoples of 
, including seces- 
. It abolished all 


king Moslems of 
ple’s Commissars 


of ¢ the East”, the Council of Peo 
—— SR and customs, na- 


d all Moslem creeds 


1 
€Cree . y 
5 Of Soviet Power, Vol. 1, Moscow, 


1957, pp. 39-44, . 
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institutions to be free and inviolable 
stepeceveme ce bodies—The Soviets 

The abies ag Tae! and Peasants’ Deputies would stand 
ST aut of the Moslem peoples, as it did for aj 
gg ak perhonae life could progress freely and unim. 
ee Working Moslems were obliged to support the So- 
cialist revolution and the plenipotentiary government it 
has established. Addressing all Moslem workers in Russia 
and the East, the Council of People’s Commissars Stated 
that Soviet power had cancelled all inequitable treaties 
negotiated by former rulers. As Soviet power had been the 
first to raise the banner of liberation for oppressed peop- 
les, it expected their sympathy and support for the new 
world it was to build. 

These historic documents inspired Central Asia’s working 

people in their struggle for victory and consolidation of 
_ workers’ and peasants’ power. The Great October Socia- 
list Revolution marched from victory in Petrograd to tri- 
umph throughout the country. 
On the morning of October 28, 1917, the whistle of the 
oe gol Depot signalled the start of a proletarian re- 
volt in Lashkent. 
_ The working people of the local nationalities took an ac- 
live part in the armed uprising. With the revolutionary si- 


tional and cultur 


novodsk, Bairam-Ali, 


MasUrgents. The Kizyl-Arvat, Kras- 
mez and other § 


. ery, Katta- ‘ 
OVviets of Workers’ gugam, Chimkent, Ter- 


1Z lers’, and Peasants’ 
namya Spob 
vobody, November 11, 1917, 
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Deputies declared solidarity with the Tashke 
Armed detachments, weapons and foodstuff 
Tashkent. 

After four days of fierce fighting the T 
riat captured the last counter-revolutiona 
the military fortress. Members of the Turk 
of the Provisional Government and office 
and the soldiers disarmed. 

The victory of the proletarian 
tral Asia’s major industrial, politi 
was of tremendous Significance, 


nt proletarians. 
S were sent to 


ashkent proleta- 
ry stronghold— 
estan Committee 
lS were arrested 


D. I. Manzhara, N. V. Skumilov, A. N. Frolov, P. A. Yer- 
molov, F. I. Kolesov, A. A. Kazakovy, V. S. Lyapin, A. Ya. 
Pershin, P. G. Poltoratsky, E. A. Babushkin, V. N. Fin- 
kelstein, V. D. Figelsky, S. Z. Rubtsov, and A. F. Solkin. 

The Third Territorial] Congress of the Soviets of Turkes- - 
tan (November 1917) proclaimed Soviet power in the area 
and formed a territorial government—the Council of Peop- 
le’s Commissars of the Turkestan Territory, with Bolshe- 
vik F. I. Kolesov at its head. The fifteen-men Council of 


Tashkent, Samarkand, Namangan, Kokand, Skobelev, Dzhi- 
re ee | 


' Victory of the October Revolution in Uzbekistan, Collection of 
Documents, Vol. 1, Tashkent, 1963, p. 578. 
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zak and other towns contributed to the successful establish 
ment of Soviet power throughout the whole of the Turkes. 
tan and steppe territories. Many local Bolshevik organisa. 
tions (in Tashkent, Samarkand, Chardzhou, Perovsk, Oren- 
burg and other towns) maintained regular correspondence 
with the Party Central Committee, which sent them books 
and periodicals for propaganda work among the population 
In most of Turkestan’s urban centres Soviet power wag 
established peacefully between November 1917 and Fep. 
Tuary 1918. The Soviets took power predominantly jp 
large, economically developed centres where the proletariat 
had already experienced revolutionary struggle. Many city 
Soviets had been under Bolshevik influence on the eve of 
the revolution and had the support of the working 
The L people. 
As was precisely the case in Turkestan’s Syr Darya re 
gion (now the Kzyl-Orda, Chimkent and Dzhambul re ‘ 
ons of the Kazakh SSR). The first step was the estalilich. 
a of Soviet power in Perovsk. On October 1, 1917. the 
urkestan Territorial Soviet declared that the Perovsk § 
viet and garrison were against the Provisional G spnett 
and that the garrison (up to one: thousand faeces ai 
ge oe its weight behind the Boel Ga 
i ashkent still e i oe! 
the Pe ply Soviet of Wacker’ anf Galdina! tee : tes 
ponded to the Bolshevik Wah agen 
* J of the Petrograd victory al yeaa recelving the news 
ny alg power into its own hands panera anc Eae 
_soviet power was 1 l : 
| Chernayey (now Cen ae almost Simultaneously in 
' Wer triumphed in Aulie-Ata The Di ler ROOF Bee 
F Soviets of Peasants’ De ti ead Congress of the 
December 1, 1917, [j pane was held in Aulie-Ata on 
_ Power of the Soviets ai 6 ee pene ie 
So with the Soviets of Work ® merge the Peasants’ So- 
n December 3, the Kazakhe fl and Soldiers’ Deputies. 
held their own congress in 


the Soviet of Ki hiz) ae band the Moslem 
: Ot Kirghiz (Kazak ittee and to merge 
| of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dept ces with the Soviet 
Se € establishment of 


, ? 


ie- District Soviet f 
Aulie-Ata at Of the | 
peasants and Kazakh Deputies, the disso reet®, Soldiers’ 
Pe (Kirghiz) committee, which, had been 0 n of th 
f the ‘Sapimige abba ie Pourgecis-nationak 
‘rove that the indigenous working st 


element 
‘ eopl . s, 
art in the establishment of the Soviet oe aN active 


During November and the first half of Deo 
kers and peasants took power In ma iti 
“ie populated aug the Syr Darya r ete Cities, towns 
Within a re ative Y brief span of tima (One 
ber 1917), the Soviets had struck de (October Decem- 
Caspian region, i.e., Centra] Asia’s 
power especially triumphed j; 
fields, towns and cities. There proletariat was well organi 
led by the Bolsheviks and Supported by re ieohe, 
diers of the garrisons. 
During the armed uprisin 
revolutionary soldiers in Kushk 


he victory of the revolutionary workers in the Turk- 
men towns and rural] centres revolutionised the poor pea- 
sants. The news of the proletarian triumph gave a fresh 
impetus to the national liberation and agrarian democratic 
Movement of the working people in the Trans-Caspian re- 
8lon. After the victory of the October Revolution the pea- 
“ants openly challenged the local authorities, Together with 
the nomadic population they ceased paying government 


Qd dues and other taxes. 
After the 


i Deputies, This movement Baw eteu, Das ar ined 
Ca After the Fourth Congress of Soviets of the nie 
Big aa region, which proclaimed Soviet power 30.! 

at its Session in Ashkhabad on November 30. 
HAS t the Soviet Power 


one. he authors of the book The Victory of 


ific feature of the 
Q3 al Asi 1 noted, the specific sted in 
tay ishme 0 oe oo ‘Trans-Caspian region, com 
like Other regions of Central Asia, 


the question of power 
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sheviks of Verny launched pro. 
In ce ca Events followed in rapiy 
parations 2 veral revolutionary meetings were held jn the 
asa een 45-16. On March 2, the Second Sem}. 
town a Paina ck Regiment went over to the side of th, 
eats a peasants.! In the early hours of March 3 
eee wae in arms against the counter-revolution 
r. 
Oe Uigher and Dungan poor lent their energetic sup- 
port to Kazakh and Russian toilers in the establishment of 
Soviet power in Verny and the Semirechensk region. The 
Confederation of Moslem Workers, a Kazakh and Vighur 
proletarian organisation, played an important role in mobj- 


lising the working people of Semirechye to fight for a vic- 
torious revolution. 


In March 1918, Soviet power was 
the whole of the Semirechye. The 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the 


Thus, by the Spring of 1918 Sov 
tablished all over C 


’ 
ary 


established throughout 


victory of the Soviets 
masses, 


tions, all races and all | wer 
ar aa € crowned with a 
historic victory—the Great October Socialist Revolution. By 
S to join the Russian 
Struggle against social 
’ tor the establishment of 
Proletariat, the Communist Party 
.. iternationalist duty. The 
ution was achieved he ak pro- 


oY T 


was fulfillin 
October Revol 
a 


Was decided the i i 
pron foe mmediately at the Regi 
om tp. 423) 0°! aMation of Soviet p ane 


i Congress of Soviets 
Ower in j 


ndividual cities and 


e Semi e ’ 

story techye Regio nts 

ive Alma-Ate 969 Teele for the Pouce ar eae 
Emi ; °XCeption A ladies 

30) eained in Power y Qay and Bukhara, Where Khan and 

of the USSR, Vol. VI, 


ee 
— oa 

— 

re 


aa Jee » NATIONAL Ig 


; “NSOL TD Ato » 
a internationa ism and friendch: 
oti put top thee strengthens tl : be ’ 
rortber Wy comely tle ieee Proletariat’, allianeg uP still 
yherated working P fate the far-flun ional ith 
the establishment of au Onomy in Soviet Tutkose districts 
siderable importance to this effort. 80 Was of 
a elaborating the basic PTinciples of buil 
rational Soviet state, Lenin defined the subg NCe of Gg, . 
autonomy and federation, He emphasise that a noviet 
st be based on the dictatorship of “onom 
ak their representative, [o,,; 
rai for founding national autonomous Tepublics nih gi 
ticipated in the preliminary discussion Sessions ’ 
The Fifth All-Turkestay OM8TeSs of Soviet 
April 20, 1918. On April 22, the C 
ceived the following telegramme 
the Council of People’s Commissars op ae eee and the 
People’s Commissar for Nationalities Affairs, i 


ed, comrades, that the C 


viet principles: w 
ly convinced that 


ill act in close contact with 
The delegate Sabir 
attitude of the local 
Working People towards the Russian proletariat and the 
“you shall teach us and we 
shall ms have now realised that the 
ussia S shoulder-to-shoulder with its 
Oslem brothers,” 2 | 
On April 30, 1918, the Congress proclaimed the an ae 
tion of the Turkestan Autonomous Soviet ses rian 
h Within the ussian Federation. Its be paler . bee 
® Repub ic would have autonomous rule ie abe, 
Exeter! government, ? The Congress elected ennhiee 
X€CUtive Committee and the Council of People’s 
1 
2 LS I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 37, p. 486. 
3, *ory of the Uzbek SSR, Vol. 3, p. 152. 936, Vol. 1, Moscow, 
1959. C"8resses of Soviets in Documents. 1917-1 "Autonomous Re- 
Pubj; ongresses of the Soviets of the RSFSR and 1959, p. 254. 
1 C8, 1917-199 . Collection of Documents, Moscow, 
~ 0594 
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Turkestan Republic. Now, - the first time 
resented in supre the 
te 


sars of the aD 
ationalities were rep 


indigenous 2 
bodies. 's proclamation a* a Soviet Autonomoy 
t a major step towards the developme, Re. 
atehood for the Turkmen, Uzbeks, Tajiks, K; 
g Kazakhs, and Kara-Kalpaks, towards “a Witedin t 
and voluntary alliance”! of the working people of all a 
tionalities in Te Russia. It deprived the bourge. 
ois nationalists and their bosses, the Russian and foreign 
of one of their trump cards against the revo- 


imperialists, 
e working people. 

owers reacted to the victory of the Oc- 

ion i d the establishment 


and _ hatred. 


of the workers’ and peasants’ 
its foundation and the likely penetra- 


The simple fact of 
the October 


fied the imperialists. The revo 
olonies alarmed them. 


ter-revolution, foreign 
acts of sabotage a2 


rebellions in motion. 
gangs cul the 


Orenburg railway Central Russia. 
In Iran and. Khiva for an 
attack for Soviet Turkestan. In 

tionaries supported by the White Czechs launched 4 
offensive against Soviet power. Reactionary forces from 
the Khanate of Khiva2 and Emirate of Bukhara s stepped 
up their activities. They were ready to attack Soviet 

tan. Dangerous nests of counter-revolution emerge jn Tur 


kestan itself immediately after the revoluti 
olution. o 
In November 1917 on the direct instructions of the Br 


1 Y. I. Lenin, Collected Works, V 

, Vol. 29, p. 127. 
a = ‘get the territory of the foidier Khanate of Khiva 
region of ‘he Turk region of the Uzbek SSR, of 2 
en Republic. SSR and the Kara-Kalpak 
of. the AE aon of the former Emirate of Bukhara is now par 
jhe Tajik SSR aia ie of the Uzbek SSR, of the souther®, part 

the Chardzhou region of the TurkmeD SSR. 
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tish imperialists bourgeois-nationalists proclaimed ‘Kokand 
autonomy”. Its counter-revolutionary _ overnment”’, includ- 
ed, along with Uzbek bourgeois nationalists Tanyshpayev 
and Chokayev of the Alash-Orda. In Ashkhabad right-wing 
Socialist Revolutionaries and whiteguards formed their own 
overnment without the assistance of British imperialism. 

The situation on the territory of present-day Kazakhstan 
was also tense and complex. In December 1917, a counter- 
revolutionary congress of bais, mullahs and bourgeois-na- 
tionalist intellectuals, proclaimed an “Alash-Orda_ govern- 
ment,’ complete with armed forces and headed by Con- 
stitutional Democrat A. Bukeikhanov. Ags Bukeikhanov la- 
ter acknowledged in his letter to Kolchak headquarters, the 
government had been formed as a means of preventing Bol- 
shevism from spreading to the Steppe Territory. 

Like the counter-revolutionaries in Turkestan, the Alash- 
Orda enjoyed the support of American-British intervention- 
ists, the Semirechye and other White Cossacks. With the 
working people of Central Asia and Kazakhstan faced by 
such extraordinary hardships organising revolutionary 
armed forces became still more urgent. “No revolution,” Le- 
nin wrote, “is worth anything unless it can defend itself.” ! 

On November 28, 1917 the Turkestan Council of the Pe- 
ople’s Commissars passed a motion regarding the organi- 
sation of Red Guard units. By early 1918, Tashkent’s Red 
Guard forces were 3,000 strong, with some 600 Uzbeks 
among them.” Other cities and towns of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan followed Tashkent to defend the achievements 
of the October Revolution. Red Guard detachments were 
formed in Perovsk, Khodzhent (now Leninabad), Samar- 
kand, Ashkhabad, Chardzhou, Kazalinsk, Aulie-Ata, at the 

izyl-Kiya and Sulyukta mines. The local working people 
enthusiastically joined the Red Guards; miners and rail- 
Waymen were the revolutionary army’s backbone. The Mar- 
gilan Red Guard detachment, formed in early 1948, inclu- 
ded Russians, Uzbeks, Tajiks, Kirghizes and people of 
other nationalities. The local working people accounted for 
at 


: Wo, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 24. 
1905-7904: Manzhara, Revolutionary Movement in Central Asia in 
‘ ~1920, Reminiscences, Tashkent, 1934, p. 79. 
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0 per cent of the Kizyl-Kiya Red Guard detach 
) 


etachmens | 
d eleven different nationalities among jt lighter. 
counted e 
"On Taso ik 1918, Lenin signed a Decree of the Co. 
n Ja ’ : 


i on the formation of 
a or cee ee ee Shortly therea 
ei to muster units in Turkestan as wel 1 
sae Ae was set up under the Council of People’s 
oad ear Turkestan, and Military Departments for 
= ceran management and formation of military units 

Soviets. 

Th feed beapbera of the working people of all 
sevionaliies in the Soviet state followed the principles of 


Workers and peasants both of 
rigin fought iy oan 

the 52 Red Army soldiers 
der under its banners. Among sscnietes Aine 
€ up 23.6 per cent 


the work. 
fter, Red 
l. A Mik. 


Katta-Kurgan detachment. 2 
Separate national Red Army 


was but one means 


tionary proletariat and its Party. In June 
May 1918, Red 

towns of the Fergh 
n under a week the H 


ceived 354 applications from Uzbek 
In early March 1948 


, the First Turkmen Socialist Mo- 
ment of 175 fight 


mg men was formed. The de- 
tachment took part 1M combat Operations jn Bukhara and 
by then sent to b 
1918 


ushka for Order defenc 
, the detachment had Swollen to 500 
——___ 


he Histor 
Part 2 ie Y of the Com 
istory of the Soviet People’ 
utervention and Interna] Counter Rep egele 


e€. By mid-July 
Strong and trans- 


munist Party of Turkestan, 


78ainst Foreign Military 
nin 19718 Moscow, 1956, 
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ped into the Turkmen Socialist Mounted. f 

e “'Mantry py; 
n. 

ae Communist Party and the Sovi bis 


none too soon In creatin th Over 

acted d Forces. In the spring a 1918 Tkerg and peasante’ 
ag whose ‘only wor nternational ; : 
list forces, f fallin ry was 0 Prevent th Im 
of our fire trom 8 on their roofs”? brok he he 
epublic’s brief spell of peace and, together © the Soviet 
ternal counter-revolution, unleashed the fiat oe the in- 
rerrit Ory: That summer the Soviet Republic fo = 0 its 
encircled by its enemies. und itself 

Civil War A ue eri 
urg White Cossacks under the comman 
ae created the Orenburg front, northwest of samae_De- 
ry. The kulak-officer elite in the northern Cossack villa i, 
of Sergiopolskaya, Sarkandskaya, Abakumovskaya he 
others rebelled in July of 1948 to create the North-Semire- 
chye front. The anti-Soviet rebels were supported by white- 
guards from Semipalatinsk, “the Provisional Siberian Gov- 
ernment” and the Alash-orda. 4 

Basmachi*® gangs attacked Soviet power in the Ferghana 
valley, thus forming the Ferghana front. 

As M. V. Frunze® observed in his report to Lenin, the 
basmachi movement was “an armed protest against new 


an. Attacks by the Oren- 


ments of the Red Guards in January 1948. : 
* Basmachi (from the Turkic basmak—to attack, ne 
ts in the armed nationalistic movement in — bale kulaks, 
uve Class struggle mounted by the feudal overlor a‘ British and 
Aullahs and the national bourgeoisie, and directed The basmachi 
Nerican interventionists against the Soviet power. Pan-Turkism 
in “ment was based on the ideology of Pan er neon 
or bourgeois nationalism. It was lod by the col d others. 
8aNisations Shuro-i-Islamia, Ulema, Alash-Orda Chief of the Tur 
* Y. Frunze was appointed Commandern er : 
» Front in July 1919, and in September, Executive Committes 
and + Commission ‘of the All-Russia Central RSFSR. 
“" the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
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Iding a new way of life.” 1 It was the — 


ploiter classes overthrown by the October Revolution (the 
bais, feudals and national bourgeoisie) * who formed the 


core of the basmachi movement. — . 
Trans-Caspian—was organised in the 


Another front—the 
west of Turkestan to combat counter-revolutionary upris. 
ings. In July 1918, the right-wing Socialist Revolutionari- 
es and Mensheviks, together with bourgeois nationalists 
instigated an anti-Soviet revolt in Ashkhabad and Kyzyl- 
Arvat. Whiteguard gangs defeated the detachment com- 
manded by Extraordinary Commissar of the Trans-Caspi- 
an region, A. I. Frolov. Regional commissars and Red Ar- 
my commanders were gunned down. In Kizyl-Arvat a num- 
ber of workers were massacred in front of their wives and 
children. As they advanced towards Tashkent, the rebel 
detachments captured Merv, where they brutally murdered 
P. G. Poltoratsky, Bolshevik and People’s Commissar of 
Labour of the Turkestan Republic. Shortly thereafter, So- 
viet power was banished from the entire Trans-Caspian re- 
gion, with the exception of Kushka.® 

The Trans-Caspian counter-revolutionaries were backed 
by British imperialists. British troops, massed in Iran in 
advance, were brought in the region on the heels of the 
counter-revolutionary revolt. The intervention had begun. 
Turkestan was cut off from Central Russia by enemies on 
all sides. 

_ The heroic Turkestan Bolsheviks displaying lofty hero- 
ism in that extremely grim situation, turned the republic 
into a besieged fortress. The Turkestan Bolsheviks and 
the local bodies of Soviet power were directed and sup- 
ae by the RCP(B) Central Committee and the RSFSR 
ie Commissars. The Workers’ and Pea 
ee Bi 30. aie set up on Lenin’s instructions 0? 
Moscow rushed to th irected the Soviet counter-offensiv’ 

On the eve of th Prva SUIRESIAR. 
iggy ge Weare e counter-revolutionary coup in Ashkha- 

aku, Lenin urged the leaders of the Baku S° 


principles for bui 


! A. I. Zevelev, From the History of the Civil War in Uzbekistan: 


Tashkent, 1959, p. 102. 
History of Communist Organisations of Central Asia, Pp. 278, 


> Ibid., p. 279, 
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iet, to help the Turkestan Republic. : 
Feo Tsaritsyn (now Volgogra a) i ee oe 
g, 1918, stated: “We urgently 

kestan by any means (arms, 
in Bukhara and Afgh ving to pla 
trick. Regard the above not as MY personal o Y a4 cruel 
as Lenin’s proposal. I telephoned hi Pinion, but 


103 


On July 15, Lenin received a Wireless 
Turkestan Council of People’s Commissars on the count 
revolutionary coup in Ashkhabad, on the difficult internal 
and external political situation in the Turkestan ASSR On 
July 17 Lenin cabled his reply on behalf of the Soviet 
Government: “Taking all possible measures to help. Send- 
ing a regiment. Do not despair, do everything you can to 
establish permanent and stable communication with Kras- 
novodsk and Baku.” 


A few days later, Bonch-Bruyevich, Executive 
of the RSFSR Council of People’s Commissars, telegraphed 


Tashkent on Lenin’s instructions: “Take courage. In the 
name of the revolution put all you’ 


ve got into fighting the 
whiteguards.”’ 2 

The directives from Lenin and the RSFSR Government 
encouraged the working people of Soviet Turkestan and 
gave them the correct battle strategy. 

On August 3, 1918, the General Artillery Department 
was instructed by the Central Committee of the RCP(B) 
and the Council of People’s Commissars to supply the Tur- 
kestan Military District with 14,000 rifles, 1,000 revolvers, 
2,000 swords, 6,000 daggers, 300 machine-guns, 20 bomb 
throwers, more than 20,000,000 catridges, etc. ° 

The Turkestan Bolsheviks launched a large-scale cam- 
paign among the workers and peasants to reveal the oe 
€ssence and anti-popular character of the si ala ge : 
onary armed uprising. In those days of trial most : ha 
local working people demonstrated their loyalty to t . fh 
Viet power, Their determination to defend the young 


report from the 


Secretary 


Victory of the October Revolution in Uzbekistan. Collection of 
Documents, Vol. 2, Moscow, a p. 354. 
- I. Zevelev, Op. cit., p. 183. - 4886, 
3 History of the Civil War in Uzbekistan, Vol. 4, p. 186 
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aptly expressed in the Teso- 
ers’ and oe ve ten he old part of Samarkand. 
lution of a pacers of the Moslem proletariat, it read. 
“We, sec aie of 52,000 trade union members, join hands 
sara Communist Party. One and all, we shall rise ip 
Totes of Soviet power. Everyone must take military train. 
ing to be able to defend our own Republic of the Sovi- 
ets." More and more of the indigenous workers Poured jn- 
to the Red Army. Fighting shoulder-to-shoulder with Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian and other Red Army men, they courageo- 
usly defended Soviet power, 
The latter half of 1918 saw the continuing formation of 
“¢ Army national units. The recruitment of the F irst Ka- 
zakh Soviet Regiment was started in late summer, it sent 
a squadron to Mery in mid-September. The 


men company was formed in Chardzhou ; 
t the same time, a Tajik 


se 
. s ¢ Move Pe 
whiteguserest cee weclion is th a mission made by 
late in 194 “The th Li Latted 2 basmachi ity 
. at : 
e the wy PPportin bas a hi loca] Population was 
ae » Most foal Jigs ngs has Proven to 


internat; i : ; 
sat mdf pry Nova a 
y an : Ucratic offi ia ‘ tide ee 
etween ie 
People became the crucial fac- 


Stityt 
ee ie "© of the °F the 7; 
History oy a he Communig, ‘perY of the CPSU 
Wap in Uzbep, i arty of Uzhekis- 
st 


an, Vol. i, p. 174, 
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in routing the basmach; Move 
waned il Th hee Thi 
national self-determination was granted t Teedom and 
lation, and they were made full 
tion. 

The heroic fight against the basmachj gan 
hana front, where Tepresentatives of more Tee 30 nati 
alities filled the Red Army ranks, wil] never ba ae 
The September battles against the joint fore en. 
basmachi gangs and the So-called ‘ne n °S of the 


Front. 


The offensive was swift. The First Army of the Turkes- 
tan Front joined by troops from the Turkestan Republic 
launched a decisive attack on September 13, and routed 
the enemy’s main forces, A historic meeting of troops took 
Place. True to its internationalist duty, the Red Army had 
“ome to the aid of the fraternal peoples in Turkestan. The 
Victory united Turkestan with Central Russia forever, a fact 
of tremendous economic, political and military significance. 

he reunification of the fraternal peoples was a turning 
Point in the history of the Civil War in Central Asia and 
Predetermined a resolute change in the course of the fight 
against the counter-revolutionary forces which were active 
In Turkestan, By September the Turkestan Republic pati 
aight from the now secured Orenburg front, and “a ag 

rom the Turkestan Front, had returned to Turkes A 
ley were immediately sent to the areas, where the situa 
lion Was most grave, _ 
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— All-Russia Central Execut; 

The gee ge RSFSR Council of People’s Commig 
sae affairs of Turkestan (Turk Commission) Which 
aoe = iven Party powers as of October 10, 1919. Wa 
vent io aeatat the Central Asian Soviet and Party Organisa- 
a in October 1919. The Commission included such noteg 
eae of the Communist Party and the Soviet State as 
G. I. Boky, F. I. Goloshchekin, V. V. . Kuibyshey, 
Ya. E. Rudzutak, M. V. Frunze, and Sh. Z. Eliava (Chair. 
man). 

Turkestan’s prolonged isolation from the centre, and the 
fact that her Party 
Civil War fronts had given rise to an extremely complex 
military-political, economic and intra-Party situation. This, 


ials, swayed by Great-Power 


national-de- 
nks of the Turkestan Com- 


ion’s consolidation 


ommission was called upon to assist the 
these unist Party and Soviets of Turkestan in overcoming 

e crawbacks, in routing the Counter-revolutionary for- 
Ces. It was to give all a 


‘Tound practical] aid itory’ 
isations ! to the Territory's 


Chiefly of former 
Czechs, Poles, 
of other nationalities—took 


fal g 1 Roulder-to-shoulder to 
Nd peasants’ state 
CG . ‘ 
Ongress of Prisoners-of-War, held 
} History of the Uzbek SSR, 


il 13, 19181 

cow on April ’ Played . 
in ee ng international detachments, Ong siderable Tole in 
re for all his comrades: “We have taken i. 
le here, in Russia, that the Centuries-o} ats 8 Decause 
it king people against their exploiters has now 

f e 
hour © 1919, int ti i 

March » Internationalist units, 18 
a active in the country, Those Who fo ‘ee wpe aa all 


° u h . 
have a glorious history. There were 232,000 prism at kestan 


i i j emerge j 
their midst, primarily among the workers and peasants Ne. 


i shed with. 
in the Communist Party of Turkestan. August with 


Communist Party of Foreign Workers and Peasants, which 
existed up to the Fifth Congress of the Communist Party of 
Turkestan (September 1920), when the isolated Party organ- 
isations were finally amalgamated into a single Communist 
Party of Turkestan with a single Central Committee. 4 

On the initiative of Party groups and organisations of for- 
eign Communists, units were formed to reinforce the Red 
Guards and the Red Army of Turkestan. For example, two 
combat detachments (which later merged into the Karl 
Liebknecht Third International Regiment) were formed in 
okand. Samarkand mustered a 800-men-strong international 
elachment. In Tashkent, internationalists formed a ncn 
Pun squad, a cavalry troop and the crew of a special armoure 
an. A battalion consisting chiefly of Hungarians was spine 
‘sed in Chardzhou. Turks, Iranians, Uighurs ae ena 
fought in a ers and peasants in fronts of the 
Rar 


almost all units operating on the 


500 thousand 
Prison” Congress was attended by delegates beh detachments 


Of thes of-war, ll the intern , Aus 
tian” Red Army, acd fnehaded Fin geriant, Czechs, Yugoslavs 
> Zand Germans. hole World, Moscow, 
57, D. gy 7Use of Working People of the W t 84, p. 94 
‘7 ‘Ptral State Archives of the UzSSR, S.P-25, |. hs (1918-1921), 
ashy Sologuboy Foreign Communists in Tur | 
ent, 1984 p 5% oreign 
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hstan. The Hungarian La 0 
Turkestan oe ee the: wlittepnands a 
ats cadan Central Asia. He was a member of a task 
force a n assigned by the latter to important missions to 
a hae of Bukhara. The Czech Mikulas Vurm took part 
in fierce fighting against counter-revolutionaries near Ferg. 
hana, Kokand and Namangan. ! More than 2,000 interna- 
tionalists fought on the Trans-Caspian Front alone late in 
1918.? International units were under the command of the 
heroes of the Civil War—the Czech Communist E. F. Kur- 
zelo, the Hungarian Communist D. Varga and others, 

“In the battles for the Soviet Homeland,” wrote the Hun- 
garian Red Newspaper, “the blood of proletarians from many 
countries of the world mixed into one stream. The far-off 
Steppes and deserts of the East saw workers and peasants 
from all over the world, acting in the spirit of brotherly pro- 
letarian solidarity, the enemy.” 


In December 19 of the Turkestan 


on Me Wee uStrian priso- 
i er was M. Vrabec. 
“iment consisted of Uzbeks, Kirghizes cad Tote Then 
commander was Mullo Ergash, an €x-basmachj kurbashi 
Who, in 1948 together with 24 ¢ 


Nee eons Kurzelo’s de- 

dier. He fell in pride against basmacht eh eae 
t . . 

urzelo’s comma , Be U Ferghana Cavalry Bri 
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DURING ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


(1920-1927) 


Chapter ITI 


IMPLEMENTATION OF INTERNATIONALIST PRINCIPLEs 
IN BUILDING THE NATION STATE 


In the very first days following the October Revolution, 
the Soviet Government abolished the legal foundations of 
national inequality and proclaimed the political equality of 
all the peoples inhabiting Russia, their right to self-determi- 
nation and establishment of independent states. 

The Decree on Peace adopted by the Second All-Russia 
ara of Soviets confirmed the right of every nation “to 
thoes the forms of its state existence ... without the least 
pressure ." The Congress declared that Sovi “will 
uarantes all u Oviet power “wi 
Aon . a boo nations inhabitating Russia the genuine 

eermination”. * This right requires their specific 


national features be oj 
@ giv wien 
struction, given every consideration in state con- 


The implementat; 
tion, far from bein tn : the Party Policy of self-determina- 


e internationalist tasks 
trust among the we Lag rreobic to strengthen mutual 
untary puion. nations and Consolidate their vol- 
; € Veclaratj . _ 
Nas adopted mga a Rights of the Peoples of Russia 
vi the Third All-Russia 
(2), 1917. It defined 
erative system: equal- 
| USsia, their right to 
a ‘ 
WWE Pont ' ae eluding secession and the 
* Ibid. + nln, Collecteg W 
» B. 247, Peas Vi, Bi iy. ae 


of national minorities and ethnic groups 
ushered in a new state System, i.e 


_ g Moslems of Russia and the 
East”. 


Lenin attached great significance to the principle of po- 
litical equality. He demanded that the ‘Gata 


, Sensitivi- 
-vis the formerly oppressed peoples 
because: “‘nothing holds up the development and strengthen- 
ing of proletarian class solidarity so much as national injus- 
tice; ‘offended’ nationals are not sensitive to anything so 
much as to the feeling of equality and violation of this equal- 
ity, if only through negligence or jest—to the violation of 
that equality by their proletarian comrades.” ! 

Article 22 of the first Soviet Constitution of the RSFSR 
recognised the equal rights of all citizens irrespective of 
their race or nationality. It stated that establishing or allow- 
ing for any privileges to nationalities, oppression of na- 
tional minorities and curtailment of their equality fun 
counter to the constitutional principles of internationalism. 
It created fraternal relations among nations. ~ 

From its first steps the Soviet State’s nationalities pee 
heralded new relations among the peoples in Russia, aed 
ged radically relations between the toiling emg of a. ms 
national Russia, put an end to age-old national hatre poe 
the ground from under the feet of national oppressors 
ee 

''V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 36, pp. 608-609. 


ty and flexibility vis-a 
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won for Russian workers the confidence of their non-Russian 
brothers’. | nich national equality is jp_ 

One of the greener by Me peoples of the right to seik 
Sorrento ail formation of their national statehood. 
Statehood is the fundamental principle _ guarantees the 
fruitful development of nations and nationalities “re Implies 
their equality in all spheres of life (economy, culture, anq 
Se anaes and forms of national-state construction, 
scientifically formulated by Lenin to embody proletarian in- 
ternationalism, include: free and sovereign self-determination 
of nations and their voluntary union, national equality and 
democratic centralism. . 

According to Lenin, the closer unity and cooperation of all 
peoples is ensured through their consistent: application of 
their equal rights in every sphere of life, including state 
construction. * This was specially important to the formerly 
oppressed peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, who had 
never enjoyed basic political rights nor any role in. de- 
cision-making on state issues. 

The victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution laid 
the ground-work for the national statehood of the peoples of 
the East by creating the world’s first socialist state and de- 
fining the political prerequisites for transforming the once 
said colonies into autonomic members of socialist fe- 

eration. 

Lenin’s teaching on the national question and his perso- 
nal participation in national-state construction ensured and 


accelerated the creation of national statehood for all the 

peoples of the USSR. This i 

republics political and legal 

Prosperity and genuine natio 

of all nationalities could now partici 

rice decision-making, For all the Soviet peoples, the estab- 
ishment of Socialist Statehood was a historically-determined 


Process directed at strengthening fri : 
1€ tion 
among the working masses. ndship and ile aioe 


LLL 


1 a CPSU in Resolutions. . a. Vol 


* See: V. I. Lenin, Collecte) Works, 7 249, 


22, Pp. 339. . 1 5 
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hentals of the , li iti 

fundamenta auonalitj ol; 
ae d development were embodied j, : a as 
oo isl forms dependent on 

nisé 


d people, ang : : Listorieal 
oppressed pe » and their ; 
De came and cultura] develo mone tae | 
i and the Soviet Government follow Len: ae 
Jones carrying out all transformations gradually an d ar 
oo e to the local specific features. 
CaN concrete historical Conditions jn 
zakhstan during the first 
cio-economic and cultura 'dness, Vestiges o 
cal strife, and Civil War) —dj 
hood for each nationality, 
In May 1948, therefore, the Turkes 


i SR) was formed as a part of the RSFSR. The 
Ath ie Territorial Congress of Soviets elected 
the Central Executive Committee of Soviets and the Council 
of People’s Commissars of the TASSR. The first cee 

f the TASSR was adopted in October 1918. It oe 

Eiaftien the state administrative apparatus and ais Pane 
ciples for mutual relations between the republic ee 
RSFSR. In August 1920, the Kazakh Bee pee, 
Republic was established and included a a 
Both new republics were the most plausi . fe ee 
Cialist state and the best organisationa 


red id and assis- 
Soviet Russia's working-class disinterested aid 
tance. 


The Kazakh 
Pite th 
Ol nati 
aes 

em 
Kalpal 
UCive 


tan Autonomous Re- 


des- 
and Turkestan Autonomous eg oa 
eir multinational composition) 4 os beni ihe 
onal statehood and initiated the rs  ectae eal Ane 
Silk il Pee a em Tajiks and Kara- 
i “Usbeks Ten EN ae utonomy was col- 
e Z ’ oar a. Such a nee 
inistration. and acti 
4 tee ae political awareness 


tate bodies 
d in the s be print 
; ag: represente as it 
of the Tage rties Vepapers and magazines Deft Executive 
. New 
ed in 


the 

€ national iui toncae neo 

la ttee of Turkestan issue 7 
n 


ges on August 23, 1948. 
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kestan Commission was created Lenin agg, 
Communists of Turkestan”, ! This, 
s he wrole eta ee on the na- 
me uable contribution to the strength. 
tional question, bine se among Soviet Russia’s pane 
ening of internal sued by the tsarist regime and th 
The colonial policy pursue y j P Hi Baca! 
Provisional Government had left a legacy o a ie ussian 
sentiments in certain sectors of the local proletariat. Lenin's 
writings helped eliminate these, and were of considerable 
assistance to the Communists of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
in surmounting the obstacles to non-capitalist development. 
The Turkestan Commission worked extensively on rec- 
tifying errors to strengthen ideologically and organisation- 
ally the Soviet and Party bodies in Turkestan. Many ra- 
bidly chauvinistic tsarist officials, policemen and gendar- 
mes, were banished from Central Asia by the Turkestan 
Commission. In a number of regions Soviet and Party bodies 
vas pureed los reinforced with staunch internationalist 
sear ie o followed the Leninist nationalities policy 
Pets heer oom the practical implementation 
lishing correct ralativie beta age : ane th reeeapan 
me peoples of Central Asia hey ceed saa euibeas 
h. inci " 
€ principal aim of the People’s Commissariat for Na- 


When the Tur 
ressed a letter To the 
plus a number of article 


ges: aN peopl, 
Cialist transformations pe oe goneral-democratic and so 
» 240d guide ® transformati ; 
On of lo- 


' YL Len 
MN, Collected Works. Vol. 30, p. 138 
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national democratic bodies into &.- 
ae Deputies, Soviets of Workers’ and 
In 1920, victorious People’s 
formation of the B 


Tevolut; 
: khara ary Koren bough about the 
publics. Unlike the TASSR an z ri 
not Socialist republics, States base on revolution 3 
democratic dictatorship of the Proletariat and p antry a 
cuted by the Soviets of the Tking People which Were set 
up in towns and Villages and Tepresented the broa 
masses. In a number of Turkmen azak 
areas, however, where tribal-cla 
chal-clan prejudices still p 
on the tribal-clan Tather 
The formation of thes 


€ republics confirmed beyond all 
doubt Lenin’s idea that the theory ang pre 


) the 
i ise Poni Soviet Republic, and in 1924 between 
S 


les, Russia 
y the principle of self-determination for all peop 
recognis 


e b- 

d been establis 

rights that ha ions. The 

SHES ad fenounced al thighs ht hd br 
hg 

RSF 


re 
ics were revolution F 
nature, these See ela pee cme 
blame - ae ne of the wor ocial 2 average the 
'y-democratic dictat as a form of s development, an 
ra ld heporezm bd non-capitalist | 
“Ould best provi 


- 
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ol. 31, P- 
ae of Lenin, Collected Works, V 
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. * ‘ " y i i 
‘tion from feudalism bo socialism Se Lue gt eine 
(ransition ree political and BnokoeOn Om ee 
rape sailed out in the republics during Whe Tour years 
Lions were : 
ir Xx] ice. ‘ “hs ” 
of thei ear er of the national question largely de- 
carte ful imlpementation of these transforma- 


; 1@ success : ge ee | 

eae power actod to improve einer pies 

ae which, before the revolution, were plagued by hos- 
’ 


“1 the Emir, The nationalities 
arr hacen nf od ay te of the republican 
polly wae oo 1 in t publics’ Constitutions 
Communist parties and sealed in the repu oy hah va 
Soviet power declared the equality of all citizens MESES an 
of their tribal, clan and national origin, and annulled a 
overt and covert national and tribal privileges. The national 
departments set up under the Presidiums of the Bukhara 
and Khorezm Central Executive Committees played a major 
role in defending the rights and interests of the local na- 
lionalilies, promoting economic and cultural construction, 
and adapting Soviet state machinery to the languages, cus- 
toms and traditions of the Turkmen, Uzbeks, Tajiks, Ka- 
zakhs and Kara-Kalpaks. 

The Second Congress of Soviets of Khiva (1921) took 
lirst practical steps to solve the national question. It outlined 
a number of measures for establishing new relations among 
alas eliminating national, economic and cultural inequal- 
as ere peoples, and enlisting representatives of all peo- 
governmental bodies, Turkmen and Kara-Kalpak sec- 
u were set up under the Khorezm 
cutive Committees to regulate re- 


urkmen, Uzbeks and K d 
Thus, the nate eeltl Construction ‘of natienst fe hood 
Contral Asia laid the 2 Ontilios formed in 1920-4922 in 


lat | “Stale construction ; ! 
the Leninigt Programme foy Vere ie ae sete 


estion does grant peoples ap 
jetermination regardless of the aan . 
and cultural development. The arty hae SScnonf. 
statehood that best suited the historj nd those ¢ 
transitional “development stages” ie 
peoples to Jump from feudalism to SOcialist : Ped backward 
An important contribution to the sueee f Publics, 
se eae was re amalgamatio ssful build; 
the Soviet republics into a si : 
: Soviet Socialist Repu ngle Union state 


blies. It was ‘0 
principles of voluntary unj “sed on the Leninist 


rity of peoples, mutual assistance an 


successes scored in five years of imp 
ae and examined the question of formation of the 
USSR. 

At that time the USSR was made up of the RSFSR, Uk- 
rainian SSR, Byelorussian SSR, Transcaucasian SFSR, 
TASSR and the Kazakh ASSR. The Bukhara and Khorezm 
Republics as people’s rather than socialist republics were 
not yet included in the USSR. 

The establishment of the USSR was an event of world- 
wide historic significance as it created the first multi-nation- 
al state in human history in which big and small ee 
8roups were united on the basis of equality, iene a 
Cooperation. The union of the republics laid the .7 5 
foundation for the international community of the odele 
Peoples. The unification of separate republics peices 
‘tate made it possible to implement the policy hail ate the 
allsm in economic and cultural aerate strengthened 
actual inequality of backward nations, oar peoples. In 
friendship and fraternal cooperation iy th Soviet people, 
evaluating the significance of this act the formation of the 

Conid Brezhnev pointed out that ... and potentialities of 

viet Union... multiplied the ae construction”. 

© Peoples of our country in socials 60 

cow, 1975, p. ‘ 
Ce thee Following Lenin’s Course, Mos 
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qniIUMP ry 
] Asia 994. 
’ *4 tion of Centra — 
Tho national-state olden in implementing the Leninist 
925) was an important 4 S ronaltarn The reunification of 
au of proletarian de alias lands, divided in the pre-rey- 
ibe Uzbek, Tajik, we che arawion of national socialist Te- 
olutionary period, and se for successfully building social- 
publics opened new visins 1 
ism. in the creation of Soviet nation- 
da great role in Rabid 
al GLetned ta Contral Asia. Widely known is his directive 
3, 1920: 
of eu _ a map (othnographic, etc.) of Turkestan charted 
with subdivisions into Uzbekia, Kirghizia and Turkmenia. 

2. Detail conditions for the merger or division of these 
three parts.' On June 22, 1920 he added: The question of 
dividing the Republic into 3 parts not to be decided before- 
hand,” # 

Lenin realised the importance of further developing So- 
viet national statehood in Turkestan and the complexity of 
the delimitation process, He thus advised that the job be 
- slowly and carefully. The Politbureau of the CC 
: a passed decisions “On Our Tasks in Turkestan”, and 

n Organising Power in Turkestan”, 8 which gave the local 


organisations b int - : ak . 
ies ae for applying the nationalities policy 


920s what wi a 
count with the Civil - 
hitle again ie thay Central Asia's matsited Uae 
t » and its entangled ethnographic 


tan’s territ Tl 
rez ’ ltory. That 
M People’s Republics were ea SO- 
tters still further. 
al-state dolinn tat that tho conditigns oe by the Party 
tion had, in fie. Merged: the es “cessary for nation- 
nd scored Si Put an “ ata People of the 
ural Tovolopmont, monet SUCCEssog |; wae ention and Ci- 
| Over, National eag nomic and. cul- 
“Tes of Party and 


INTERNATIONAL Ty AND he 


Soviet workers had been trained . TATION 1149 
Turkestan, Bukhara ayq Khores he Co 
leadership of the CC RCP(B) -2™ Stren 

The economic, politica] aa 

s e CG 

Pen eee of Bukhara ne! . 
way for their transition t5 social; Aorezm 

. . alist . Pave 

The lyst ethnic compositin’ » nstructio d the 
entities made national State delim ce nttal Asia's - 
Asia had included the Turke delimitation «: ate 


of the RSFSR) and the ce Antonomous Regio ) 


1 et cent of the populatio - 
pectively. Most of the Tajiks (53.3 per cent) “lived in the 


maining 47.7 per cent were 


itory.! A considerable num- 
ber of Kazakhs also lived in Turkestan. 


With growing national awareness, the peoples of Cent- 
ral Asia strove to create homogeneous national entities of their 
own. The old state divisions no longer answered their 
needs: building socialism, forming new nations and strength- 
ening friendship. Thus, national-state delimitation any 
creation of national statehood for all peoples ote gece? 

To push through its delimitation plan, ee ae Pan- 
fight bourgeois nationalists, Great-Power c brie, Banve 

| ight-wing opportunists. 
Turkists, Pan-Islamists and rig o the role of 
ourgeois nationalists wanted to preserv Others propo- 
“Great Khorezm” and “Ancient Rae or a State 0 
sed a “Turkic State’, a “Great ar utonomies. The. Pan- 
“Greater Kirghizia”, or even triba aul came out against 
Turkists and. Pan-Islamists vocifero ong” and demanded 
What they termed “artificial partition y theories the 


reactionary _ 
Party responsied with, th cna solution tne ene 
Y onstruction, backe 


a with the 
rty responded ae toiling masses. 


ist theory of national-state ‘ 
Monolithic unity and determina 


6. 
ee, : No. 6, p: 44 
' Revolyutsionny Vostok, 1934, 
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of the CG RCP (B) 
42. 1924, the ede Neon Delimitation of 
On June nistoric decision * which fully accorded with 


the histori a”, : 
Paes epublics of Central ay e national question and the 


es. 
oe Tee enceatiary session of the 


Soviets of the Turkestan 
Sa on national-state delimi- 
wich was enthusiastically wel- 
le of Turkestan, Bukhara and 


aspiratio 
In Septem a 
tral Executive U0 
lle published its 
tation for Central Asia, Ww 
comed by the working peop 


eg) mitation Commission and its national 


1 Deli 
ie (Uzbek, Kazakh and Turkmen) drew up 


the necessary material. The eee seareeeey been hee 
i resentatives from all the newly-lo 
eo: with equal powers. In this way the interests 


working people Central Asia was divided as follows: the 
Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republics were form- 
ed in the territory of the Turkestan ASSR. The Tajik 
Autonomous Socialist Republic was formed within the 
Uzbek SSR, the Kirghiz Autonomous Region within the 
RSFSR, and the Kara-Kalpak Autonom 
| ig peneakh ASSR. Kazakh areas in 

zhetysui and Syr Daria regions were turned over 


Kazakh lands were fi i 
nally reunited, 
progress, *nomous Republic Moved on towards 
In May 1995 the Thi 
7 ; Ird All-Un; . 
yauitted the Uzbek SSR and the ‘Te Longress 1 suprie 
is : urkmen SSR into the 
- Communist Par; : = 
Leninise ually formed «° comp eels 
Asia’s jae. . © course of Hea . 
National-stage.ejrePUblies, ° formation of Central 
the imple on suitation la | 
Prementation of Lenin's nationalittPortant ee 
Mes Policy, in the 


ANA GNNATIO 
ha SM 
A 


rere a : reality 4] 
; O and jn.1 2? Pring; 
of independent na a includ neiply 
The republics, al Slates; formatio, -( 
8 in t V by termi 
mous regions “8 repub); Of g,.;.08 th 
OS, Conteh ted into. SOcialist go 
, contributed gy Into on as 80v- 
of the Soviet social; Cally to ° commy : 
was a most im alist natio suring 1 home 
peoples of Come factor . ational gtoun And, the 
ral Asia in the eo, te del sort 


tions possessing their "4 
and culture 8 their own iazalchsta 
National *rritory, ¢ tO social; 
-State delimitation > COnomy, languag 
es 


Hs national-legal tangles.” ! 


number of j 

up to h inter-republica : 
ialipanee the fledgling rapublics i share ie ee 
Scare experienced in state const aterial funds and 
or al Asian Economic CG ruction. These were 
aoe National Reodenay: f pail A - en 
tate : of Central Asia, the Central 
les such Planning Committee, etc., as well as public 

RCP (B) th as the Central Asian Bureau of the 
Mitte of fe Central Asian Bureau of the Central Com 
Asian Bur e Young Communist League and the Central 
Unions, meet of the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Sistance { cir mission was to arrange for large-scale 85° 
4nd cult © Central Asian peoples in svercoming econom’ 
he cutal backwardness. ' 
contre Setting up of these bodies vt not imply rrr 
cla; an of power, as some foreign historians pte 

: since their mandate neither infringed UPOP 


Ty 
r kestanskaya Pravda, September 17, 1924 
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¢ the national republics, Nor overstepped the frame- 
Oo NE ; 

tions. 
f federative relation sa dhe. Bald Bates 


he chief task eS 
: to strengthen and “envigorate’ the 
administrative-economic regional 


ous representation in the state 


rights 


work 0 
In the 1920s t 


state construction was 
Soviets, create new 
units and increase indigen 


hinery. 
machinery d state system, the Party took the 


In destroying the ol » : : 
historical conditions of each republic into consideration 


and carried out all transformations gradually. The various 
old institutions preserved in Central Asia during the first 
years of Soviet power made the development of national 
statehood there unique. A graphic example of this was the 
legalisation of kazi-bai courts in that period. Soviet power 
ns not anxious to introduce new people’s courts where 
: . pone yi ‘es ee 7 accept them. The judi- 
ole and the Shariat courts. j i 
: é , in - 
sae replaced with people’s courts as class eee 
aa tied ee and culture of the masses d 
Me HF minnie ee took ty 
‘ seas 
count economic noted iio ee 


guard the intonachinery of 
ere . Sovernm 

Hon and distrust. among ational minorities cr, Safe- 
» it became © nations ; against fric- 
and national yy} 0. practi ns inherited : 
ape vill . PTactice to fF ‘ed from the 
a itical op Soviets, which Wen national districts 
site ue mixed iste on. ari Ae a form of the mi 
i . ‘ 
Were fo N the ] - a onal Minority dis- 
Buage of yy tage Sovj th 
Tainian Uzbe th revailj lets with re- 
ighur yj - R og nationality, 


Village ge", 64 Typ cy Kazakh 
Cent of al] ts village's, and A ae at Karke ot 
Viets ] » Wa total ak, 120 
| of 435 per 
per 


The policy of _ invigorating the 
the historic decisions ado 
ress and the Fourth 


which were attended by executives Pie CC RCP (B 
ublics. Its main targets included develop; 
and workers and peasants’ initiative, stron” 
strengthening the local Soviets’ 
involving all the working pe 


: ople, especially 
in the business of government, This Policy was 
mount significance for Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
cause in a number of districts there the old OR eed 
ministration’ had not yet lost it 
practically no Soviets (e.g. Bukha 
ral backwardness, lin 


Soviets” 
Pted by th Was defined in 
Conference oe P 


not “invigorating the So- 
viets’ but actually “Sovietising” th 
for. 
Village Soviets in semi 
of the region functioned 
number of places feudal- 


-homadic and nomadic districts 
only in wintering periods, In a 


bai elements had crept into some 
village Soviets due to insufficient class differentiation in 


the countryside and a low level of class consciousness 
among the local peasants. Hence, Sovietisation of the 
countryside became, in essence, a policy of purging the 
Soviets of alien elements and Seas cae into genuine 
odies of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Following Lenin’s iaarractlene on adapting the se 
> Communist construction to local conditions, the are 
arty bodies made use of various transitional bea 
Which made it possible to adjust Soviet ae Tonal 
level of class consciousness and gaa : See ie 
Peasantry. For example, in the 4920s in Tur agree 
Biizia and Kazakhstan village Soviets were S viets were 
'Tibal basis and in nomadic districts ate arith tahal- 
‘med on spring-summer nomadic camps. the Turkmen, 
clan Organisation firmly entrenched among Resale ance 
't became necessary to preserve, as a temporary 


‘ \ Aksakal—elder, 
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iefs in a number of Places 
the power of feudal-tribal lg nan power. Owing t) 
a hey were loyal | : ‘eudal traditions, election 
provided they and patriarchal-feuda A ig a 
Seer arian localities were held separately en 
meetin 
and women. ibuted to drawing the most back. 
res contribu ec ; 1: 
These ree population into potion paring e 
ward par Party’s call all public organisations, mcludin 
On the Pa ihe Komsomol and women S sections of the 
trade unions, ¢ in the eampaion. of “invigorating the 
RCP(B), a p a “consolidated the Soviets by drawin 
Soviets”. The Party ry and farmhands 
iets; b hominating their 
to day-to-day work of the Soviets; y atin 
nee deserting representatives to village, sub-district, dis- 


, by giving the masses control] 

oviets, and by combatting the 
S enemy to penetrate the Soviets. 
Thanks to the Pa 


rty’s correct line of observing the class 
interests of the poor 


and the Proletariat an 
the alliance with the midd] 


© peasantry, a high election 
turnout was ensured, 

In Kazakhstan, 90.6 per cent of the el 
the polls in 1925, in Central Asia the fj 
aah te Per cent, ! 

OClal measures Carri i 
interests of th fhe Reade 


: Power jin the 
asantry (the ] re- 

orm, benefits and credits fer ry ( and and water 

t he trul 


Y popular char? Pr; etc.) convinced 
Ment. The Class Gea ar ¢ aracter Oviet govern- 
All thi 

h 


ectorate went to 
sure ranged from 


mg Population’, oe Ubi 


ity. In Uzbeki- 
@ polls, in- 
azakhstan, the 
°M position of the 
Towing a Re d subsequent elections 
Politica] ‘NVolvement on the 

Socialism B 
Istp czhayey, 6} YPassing Capital; 
History oy State ang @ yore Vol. 2 
Oviet a 


} Towards 


m, Moscow, 1974, p. 137. 


7 Law of age 
za Si AK Se < 


art of the toiling Masses, their 
Sane and consolidation of the alliance betes 
and a f tl 
n adhering, irom the ver Outs inci 
alueuen se Fees nalism in national gt? itp, 
e Communis arty concentrated i 
sie of all local nationalities into the ‘Sonne ne ian 
elections to the Soviets Showed a higher turn, 
tional minorities. In Uzbekistan, the : 
Uzbeks elected to the Soy; 
to 77 per cent, while 
zes, Turkmen, Uighur : 


ut of na- 


S and abolish vestiges of poli- 
lical power retained by clan chiefs. The Successful com- 
i n the countryside showed that 


up Tn eenisation was a set of measures designed to speed 
P the 


training of national cadres for state administration 

Improve the management of local Soviet affairs. It 

ae ne of the most important forms of drawing the work- 
Pp 


loatre® Of the local nationalities into Soviet, econom- 
and cultural construction. 


1 
Khodzhayoy. On. cit. n 248 
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in 1923 re. 
RCP(B) helt the national 
ress of the | bodies 10 ae 
The 12th Cong administrative tly by local persons fa- 
commended noe ij Coa ere customs and mores 
ics be stag life style, 
a, tb languages, 
miliar with tive peoples.” ' -ecutives from the national 
of the respec B) met with ex ific programme for 
, CC _ RCP (B) ft a_specific : 
The ns to dra 923 Plenary Meet 
republics and oa The July 4 munist Party of 
ee Committee of giaere ls and resoly- 
ing of the uestion to os _ 
Turkestan piianaiencr E people of the indigenous na 
oi lie fin Soviet construction. hat Stans. wete. tatu. 
eel Party and Soviet cadres at that s g 


mmunist University was reor 
Asian Communist University whi 


But this Was only the beginning: in 1922 27.4 per cent 
He ci leading Party and Soviet workers 
Tom the i i ; 


. the Centra} Asi ist 

istrict ty 224 night y,):,; Slan Communis 

Cistriet Party ion i Poritical Urses under Tegional and 
ArXist stud r S Were ne 


; al stud eee. 
refresher Courses for p, +00 per Y schools increas 


tlendeg h and 
: TY Git Gow 2 crash a 

u . OVie | 

cess of indigon; Gerable headway,’ Workers 


- In Was made in the pro- 
1923-1994 the proporti a of 


INTERNATIONALISM AND B 
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-eculives recruited from along th 
Mi bekistan S Soviet administration ane 
33 cent = “9 a, bodies, from 25 
in the regional bodies, and reacheg 9 
eel bodies. '! In 1925, national hee tae in the dis- 
t of the cadres in t counted for 
ae ec vs i the central state and regional 
bodies. 

Indigenisation assumed a massive | on 
national-stale delimitation of Centra] Asia The oe = 
headed by the Central Asian Bureau of the CC CPSU(B). 
which pointed out in its decision of September 417 1925, 
that the main principle of indigenisation should be the 
establishment of a specific ratio between the number of 
national personnel in economic, Soviet, and trade union 
bodies and the total number of factory and office work- 
ers. The decision also laid special emphasis on improving 
office work and training personnel from among the indi- 
genous population. * 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government took 
measures aimed at training national cadres for the state 
machinery. These included short-term courses, assigning 
trainees to institutions and people’s commissariats, syste- 
matic raising general educational standards and business 
qualities of personnel to be promoted to leading posts, etc. 

The campaign experienced quite a few difficulties and 
Setbacks. At that time the cultural revolution was. still 
unfolding, and Central Asia lacked literate persons, to say 
nothing of politically educated people. 

The indigenisation was unfolding against the back- 
ground of the struggle against anti-Party elements, local 
Nationalists and Great-Power chauvinists who were bend- 
ing every effort to frustrate this important political ee 
Paign. The right-wing chauvinists did not believe in | 
Creative abilities of the local peoples. The heads of some 
Meg he : es and 
‘Mstitutions showed disdain to the national ars ee 

pt them on errand jobs. The nationalists a “ in 
hand tried to take advantage of the indigenisation 
a 

' Ce | : e UzSSR, s.P- 
tf en ebencal he i Ue in Res 
‘fons of Congresses, Tashkent, 1968, p. 72. 


4, f. 152, p. 140. 
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Jie dex. the Sovict | govern- 
tile elements in national friction by 
aign to implant i sought “to omni the unity 
means of the in a the working ¢ as and domination 
and cohesion fg the ieee counter-indigenisa- 
* O ee. 99 e bags 
Hf ie pa nal bourgeoisie iis rebuff from the Central 
or tne 


ith a_ fit Party orga- 
ie pence nthe CC RCP(B) and all the Party org 
Asian Burea 


lics. in the re- 
a 7 eee effort by the Party in 
Thanks to 


nel in re- 
lies, the percentage of national Soviet person 
pub Ics, t bodies rose. eds a 
publican | ik Kasalehstan, for instance, sae rusn 7 
poe rae the regional executive commi 2 In 1926 
67 per ie the district executive yee can aL 
30-85 per cent of Kirghizia’s village api i aaah dees 
. jiki istrict bo 

i itants.? In Tajikistan dis : 
ee 23.2 per cent Uzbek and 14.8 per cent Rus 


sian. 4 


gun to be officially used in all aspects of economic, socio- 


political and cultural life, 
very passing year increased the might of national So- 
Viet statehood in Central Asj 


Sia and Kazakhstan. By virtue 
of its social] Content it could 
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By its very nature, the new system f 

the most progressive, revolutionary forces pte 

fast adherence tothe policy pee ] SO 

interests of the working people has turned e Zenuine 

an effective tool for building SOCialism the state into 

National statehood in the republics of 

Kazakhstan was an integral 

and i a ae gen : 
me time, it tackled specific nati : 5 

cas ial cate-ok he aie a tasks, defined by the 
The Party has always balanced the j 


of building socialism. Its 
helped solve the national question and establish a 
lations among the nations by taking the ish new re 


! national slant 
and specific periods of state construction into considera- 
tion. 


FRATERNAL COOPERATION AMONG THE REPUBLICS 
IN THE PERIOD OF ECONOMIC REHABILITATION 


Proletarian internationalism showed its full might in the 
restoration and development of industry in the Soviet 
Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan, which, in nine 
led directly to the elimination of their actual inequa ee 

Even in the late 1920s, colonial economic eas al 
yet to be totally eradicated. Patriarchal-feudal Mane iG 
Pre-capitalist forms of exploitation still persiste 
Countryside. omi 

World War I and the Civil War ie wee 
lies between various regions and brane na necessaries; 
ny. There was an acute specie = one 
8Tain supplies had sharply declined. _ istan was 

y carly 1921 cenicaltavel output aie de- 
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tionary statistics. letely disrupted. Coal out. 
Taek too had “ae Sian poods in 1916 to seven 
put had dropped jo The Karaganda mines and the 
million poods in snskoye pits were flooded. The cot- 
Dzhezkazgan and Uspens d. Only 16 factorie 

Sitanen try was devastated. y 8 
ee ee the Turkestan Republic in 1924. In 
or ee d rolling stock shortages and track 
many places, fuel an ort to a standstill 
destruction had brought railway transport to a stan 
Financial difficulties aggravated the food situation in the 
Turkestan Republic and ees All aspects of eco- 

ic and social life were affected. 
Dealt ne hardships the whole Soviet, land should- 
ered the task of economic rehabilitation. Agriculture was a 
prime concern; the working class and the entire popula- 
tion had to be fed and the mills and factories supplied 
with raw material. Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP) 
provided a major stimulus to speedy restoration of economic 
recovery. For the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, 
who were predominantly peasants, NEP meant strength- 
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cally small and its Communist Par, a8 yet young. Add 
to these factors the area's S0C10-econom} backwardness 
and the petty-bourgeois and Nationalistic threa 
all the more obvious. 


t becomes 
Nationalistic trends made themselves felt both in the 
town and the countryside. While in 
bourgeois nationalism wag 
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of Trotskyites in Turkestan. 
Russian Chauvinism was the 


No less dangerous than 
chauvinistic attitude of the local national majorities vis-a- 


vis the national minorities. They considered th 
e small 
to be second-rate. To Bukhara mone! 


apes groups 
or example, Uzbeks were main nationality i 
- were | y in B 
while Turkmen and Kirghizes were “less Sorat! te 


same holds true for Khorezm. Th 
. The upshot 
the threat of turning the Central Asian oie aes Ke 
a- 


vated by a small group 
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timately to overthrow the 


Soviet system 1 
also stated that “nationali ystem. 


. ae The meetin 
Stic devi; g 
some republican and Tegional Srtcutinn: ee Bas Part of 
Great Russian chauvinism, for some Russia 

have committed chauvinistic Crrors in Central Aq 

tricts. The Party accords top priority to the struggle avai 
Great Russian chauvinism . , .”, 2 . a. melee 
that Party organisations should train local cadres ee ay 
ly from among the proletarian and semi-proletarian ce 
ments and draw intellectuals loyal to Soviet power ee 
day-to-day work, Moreover, Communists in the national 
republics. Wore Urged to step up propaganda against heen 
geois-nationalistic trends, 


to wage a resolute “struggle 
against the nationalist deviation and for elimination of the 
vestiges of national inequality which feed this deviation”. 3 


The area’s unique social] structure complicated mat- 
ters. The underdeveloped, semi-handicraft economy of the 
early 1920s made for a rather small working class, who 
furthermore lacked the revolutionary experience mastered 
by their Central Russian counterparts. The Party accord- 
ingly warned Communists in the national republics against 
mechanically imitating “the class revolutionary model, 
which took shape on the basis of the experience of the 
proletarian centres.” 4 

Russian Communists in Party and public bodies of na- 
tional republics were instructed by the Party to strictly 
“abide by the spirit of cooperation and assistance to na- 
tional progressive elements in their Communist and So- 
viet work. Even the appearance of presumptuousness is to 
be avoided, as is imposing any decision, by word or by 
eed, approving or dismissing local initiative, or invoking 
the prestige of the centre to issue any orders whatsoever. 

Russian Communists in Turkestan took the Party deci- 
Sions on the national question as their caer one ee 
adapted their ideological struggle against nationa’ ae f 
ocal conditions, and strove to inculcate the principles 0! 
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stemmed from _historica i the peoples of Central Asia to 
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ee al for Russia’s industry. This had been 


id the Tenth Congress, 
hae only vole eee pesky be wiped pa of 
every vestige of national inequality its Ween dan 
every aspect of social and economic life, bcd ry 
must be created and economic and cultural backwardness 
actually eliminated. Rapid economic and cultural develop- 
ment must be stimulated by coordinating regional, repub- 
lican and Union requirements. 

Centralised economic management and concentration of 
all material resources in the hands of the state created all 
manner of legislative levers to redistribute national wealth 
for the benefit of the most backward regions. Funds 
were allocated from the Union budget for the reconstruc- 
tion of national economies (up to the 1940s. national-re- 
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Central Asian oir phasised the 
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Ah Union treaties conclude 

orezm People’s Soviet Repu 


lic in September 1920 and 
he Bukhara People’s Soviet Republic in March 1924 hey 


eoples in tackling their 


industrial machinery, specialists, a 
assistance. True to the Leninist pri 
ternationalism, the Soviet Government turned all former 
tsarist government and capitalist property over to the peo- 
ples of Bukhara and Khorezm. 


The Fourth Bukhara Congress of Soviets, held on Octo- 
ber 30, 1923, noted the great benefits derived from its eco- 
nomic agreement with the RSFSR, and expressed gratitude 
for the assistance rendered by the Russian people. Indeed, 
the Congress noted, the treaty had improved _Bukhara’s 
economy and strengthened the bonds of friendship between 
the peoples of Russia and Bukhara. Under the terms sofia 
agreement with the RSFSR the Khorezm Republic receive 
a subsidy of 500 million rubles and all necessary — 
nal products. The 1923 Union budget allocated one an 
lion gold rubles to Khorezm for extending credit ete e Liou 
ants, setting-up farm machine hire centres, we es be 
r repairing old agronomical stations, and for = e bi 

Tough economic, financial and cultural ane oe ae 
the Soviet state the peoples of Turkestan, te oe 
orezm had embarked upon the road to socialism, 

& the capitalist stage. cs = 
LOW, Boviah Ringel supplied the Cet aa ie 
With industrial equipment, products and eu agers 
“ul Shortage of funds and material reso 
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ent principles. The con- 
out commor dt fy the currencies and regulate finan- 
ference resolve sea omic issues. A single centralised admi- 
careers ‘established for the joint use of irrigation 
nistrat as 


stems. | 
oT eens the USSR Government set up a Spe- 


cial development fund for the national republics and re- 


gions. “Ht - 10 per cent of the 
: s made up a little over Pp e 
Local revenues : in Uzbekistan the figure was 


94-1925 Turkmen budget; 
= per cent. For more than ten years the Union government 
absorbed Tajikistan’s state deficit. The industrialisation 


drive launched in 1924 poured even more funds into grossly 
underdeveloped Tajikistan. 
The following figures illustrate the volume of financial 
aid to the national republics. The 1925-1928 Union budgets 
allocated for industrial and agricultural restoration 14 mil- 
lion rubles to Kirghizia, 19.1 million rubles to Turkmenia, 
15 million rubles to Tajikistan and 106 million rubles to 
Uzbekistan. A total of four million rubles were invested in 
Kara-Kalpakia’s economy in 1927-1928. 
Following the Tenth Congress of the RCP(B), an exten- 
sive programme was drawn up for transferring a number 
of industrial enterprises from the industrial centre to the 
Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. 
sei Palas equipment was shipped from Kolomna and 
pi Hebel ie a evap and Uralsk. 
we Spring of 1921, the RSFSR government shipped 
lextile, pulp and paper, tannery and soap-manufacturing 
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publics. Even then industrial; y in the national re- 
economic and cultural back 
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crop-raising 
g “national 
identity” they tried to block cooperation by the local work- 
ers with the cadres sent from the centre, and distorted the 
proletarian internationalist Stance on economic policy. The 
chauvinists on the other hand, claimed that it was impos- 
sible to train skilled workers and technicians from among 


of the whole country and de 
the Central Asian sidan Le 
the local natural resources 

lificially implanted. In effect, i would relegate the Cen- 
omy within territorial limits, which ' to isolation and from 
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Material and teclor e industrially developed cities 


assistance. In the 1920s th ( ; 
ia b supplying equipment and machinery to 
hag ey ee d Kazakhstan. Many in- 


the Central Asian Republics an 
dustrial centres took part in the restoration of Kazakhstan’s 


oil industry: Leningrad and Sormovo supplied motors, Ko- 
d Vladimir—cast iron. Cross- 


lomna—pumps, Moscow an 
put the Emba oilfields back into opera- 


country cooperation 
1925, Emba’s oil output increased by 


tion in no time. In 
250 per cent and in 1928—by 750 per cent as compared 


with 1920. Construction materials, equipment and parts, 

tractors, automobiles, building and road machines, to help 

Kazakhstan and Central Asia build or repair their railways 

sa a alae were delivered from Moscow, Leningrad 

res ‘emia a the Urals and other industrial cen- 
e Soviet Government realis 
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dustrialisation spurred ann 
it reached 66.2 2 
output. | 
Dozens of industria] enterprises were under construc- 
Hon in Kirghizia in 1926. Considerable success was scored 
in cotton ginning, silk, food, tannery and other branches 
of industry. In 1926 with the RSFSR’s aid the republic 
launched some major industrial projects: = are ginnery, P 
Sugar refinery, a tannery, a cement ‘wo our mills an 
wood-working enterprises, a silk-winding factory and oil mills. 
€ same time, a large number of workers from 
Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan was sent to the 
Russian Federation for industrial training. oF ais Pie 
In April 1927 the Fourth Plenary Meeting Basalt ger 
Asian Bureau of the All-Union ne the indi- 
rade Unions (AUCCTU) discussed recruiting mee- 
ustrial production. The plenary m 
8enous peoples for ind prot for Soviet power and 
ting pointed out that it was vital Ral e class and the 
Stronger alliance between the f local industrial per- 
Peasantry to increase the number o | 


industrial production until 
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ingent of young local workers 
U(B) sent a large contingent | 
a a for production training. Two hundred young 
men and women from the oe republics were sent to 
Moscow for training as weavers and spinners. 

In 1926 specialists from Russia were sent to Ashkhabad 
lo assembly equipment for a spinning-and-weaving factory. 
At the same time, some 300 young men from Central Agj- 
an republics were sent to Reutov, Orekhovo-Zuyevo and 
Kalinin to master weaving and spinning trades, 
| The ranks of the national proletariat swelled and indus- 
(ry in the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan blos- 
somed, thanks to the assistance rendered by the Russian 
working class. In Uzbekistan thei numb 

mber grew fro 
“300 in 1925-1926 to 8.500 in 19: 9 _ 
) 9, cn In 1927-1928: in Turkmenia 
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ton-growers of 1° agricultural tax. Such tax-breaks were 
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timulus to cotton-growing. ees 
st i onli pe assistance of the multinationa] 
Soviet state, the Central Asian republics were able to sa- 
tisfy more than 50 per cent of textile industry's cotton 
needs by 1925, and the pre-war level of raw cotton produc- 
tion was attained by 1928. ! 

The development of cotton-growing and other branches 
of agriculture in Central Asia would have been unthink- 
able without considerable improvements to the old _ irri- 
gation systems and construction of new networks to expand 
the arable land. In 1921, the RSFSR government ear- 
marked six million gold rubles for the reconstruction of irri- 
gation systems in the Turkestan Republic, which by 1923 
had reclaimed some 220,000 hectares of land. ? In 1925-1926 
. ee Ap ya arn ee was put into irrigation of fields 
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Turkmen and 3,000 Russian and Ukrainian peasant house- 
holds. A total of 391,000 hectares was distributed among 
them. It should be noted that in the course of the land 
and water reforms of the 1920s Soviet power gave land 
and cattle to many of the national minorities (the Uighurs, 
Tanians, Dungans, Arabs and other historical ey heme 
to Central Asia). For the vast majority this he saad mas 
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res.! In Kirghizia, 18,587 hou 
ating” 10718 Kiting" Chua REN vn tn 
, an ashgar an : 
me ee g “ " households of other nationa- 
The land relorm in Kazakhstan redictr; 
and arable land among 320,000 household eed ay elas 
madic and semi-nomadic areas. It also confiscated the a 
perty of nearly 700 big bais, in order to turn 145,000 Heat 
of cattle over to 29,000 poor peasant households, 3 ; 
The land and water reforms were of enormous political 
and economic significance. They put an end to exploitation 
boosted agricultural development and accelerated the ad- 
vancement of the Central Asian republics along the road to 
socialism. Peoples of all nationalities were drawn into one 
economic family. Friendly relatio 


ns among all the peoples 
of Central Asia were now firmly grounded on common class 
objectives. 


The land reforms wrought considerable changes in the 
rural social structure. All households were allotted land, 
and feudal exploitation was uprooted. The reforms strength- 
ened the proletarian internationalist bonds between the 
indigenous national peasantry and Russian workers. The 
corner stone for socialist production relations in Central 
Asia’s agriculture was laid. The reforms became, as Lenin 
noted, the “... intermediary paths, methods, means and in- 
struments that are required for the transition from precapt- 
talist relations to socialism”. * 

The Party and the government took all possible steps 
Promote various forms of agrarian cooperativism hy we 
Central Asian republics. Sixty per cent of all peasant house- 
holds were drawn into different forms of rola 2 
1927.5 While in late 1923, Turkestan had 877, coppe: 
tatives, including 346 agricultural, by the ee was 600 
tivisation (1929) in Uzbekistan alone the gure 
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Cooperatives Sa eae PS and cotton-collection centres 
Seas advanced farming methods. 


ma - ing republics were far More 

Central Asia s ner aero other Soviet republics. 

7 diapeiloe Ae was the principal means of purveying 
wee ep cea While in 1927, cooperatives incorporated 
sar oe it of all peasant households in the USSR, 30.5 
per cent in the Ukraine and 28.4 per cent in Byelorussia, 
the figures for Uzbekistan, Turkmenia and Kirghizia were 
63.8, 55.2 and 34.2 per cent, respectively. 2 This was largely 
due to the Union Government's policy on raw material 
purchase prices. State purchase prices for the basic agri- 
cultural produce of Central Asia and Kazakhstan (cotton, 
for instance,) were very high. Sometimes they even exceed- 
ed cost price of the end product. At the same time the 


Prices. This policy 


combined with o ef economic factors ensured a_ fast 


Pace of economic 
who, — the Revolution, had lagged behind 

1 ki ot beat : farm produce Prices ensured the pro- 
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PROLETARIAN INTERNATIONALISM 
AND THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


The cultural revolution contributed to educating the work- 
ing people in the spirit of proletarian internationalism. To 
turn the once backward peoples into advanced socialist na- 
tions it Was necessary to raise their cultural standard. Party 
resolutions stressed that by creating a culture national in 
form and socialist in content the local nationalities would 
blossom politically, culturally and economically. The ulti- 
mate victory over bourgeois nationalism would be achieved 
only through raising the national cultures of all peoples in 
the country to new heights. 

Cultural revolution is an objective law of socialist const- 
ruction. As such, its political, economic and ideological fun- 
damentals are common for all peoples. In Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, however, a number of specific features were 
involved. Above all, the considerable socio-economic back- 
wardness called for certain measures above and beyond 

ose used in the central regions. Developing a whole new 
culture founded on the implementation of the nationalities 
Policy would have been unthinkable without the aid of the 

Mmunist Party and the Soviet state. 

. +0 surmount a obstacles and ensure rapid cultural rn 

ity of peoples, the Party devoted special epee ” aod 

ral development for the formerly backward Dae al pound 

‘gned top priority to their economic and spiritu . Fcatine 

, the drive for cultural equalisation ings -caleies acid 

ide cactionary feudal-patriarchal oer system (schools, 
sis ae shaping a new Soviet educatio 


Secon technical schools and institutes af ghee. eae 
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national intelligentsia, devising 


, iet national in form 

ng), moulding * terature and arts, 
Ine bets develop a The local press and cer gue 
and socialist } CON ee en all-round support. The end of 
be 8 f Soviet power brought 


. were tO : . 
i mil War and the consol ready flow of cultural assist- 
S 
Hsien ce oe Russia. The local working people marge 
nae vovnlt on ignorance and prejudice, and Duild 

ae iali ture. 
ocialist eu" e revolution, there were on- 


their own new § f th 
In 1914-1919 on ny hee. with a total enrollment of 


ly 335 schools in Central /Aslé ie a 
did literacy excee wo per cent. 
nearly 20,000. Nowhere dl PT ai aatonsliie: 


, ticularly low among t 
The rate was par 1 nd r cent for Turkmen, 0.6 per 


1.6 per cent for Uzbeks, 0.7 pe 
er Kirghizes and 0.3 per cent for Kara-Kalpaks. 1 Li- 
terate persons were predominantly from the propertied clas- 


ses. 
According to contemporary Vestnik Vospitaniya estim- 


ates, it would take 4,600 years to wipe out illiteracy in Cen- 
tral Asia. ? 

Cultural backwardness, the legacy of the tsarism’s colo- 
nial policy, was still prevalent in the early 1920s. The First 


most urgent and important target was therefore to wipe out 
If this was not ac- 


state administratj ! 
lation: ation would be closed to t 


Asian Rennie ting t . 
publ Oo th 

2 Vestnil. ve Tashkent, 1932, ecard Five- 
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nbayev, Op. cit,, p, gy t? B- 35, 
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+f udal-bai attitude to women. The ot concession to 

drive met with fierce resistance from the bais pducation 
: an 


he pace, forms M 
clergy. The P and methods of eliminating illite 

The Party 4 establishment of 
-nctruction in the native langua i . “aes 
mes ameue bors tie eee ge fae _ ha iag objective. The 
network of primary boarding schools. The Pe er the 
schools for the local nationalities climbed stuailily 1 other 

hizia, for example, the first Soviet oo Oe 
g ‘ L years increased the num- 
ber of pupils to forty-times the pre-revolutionary enroll 
ment.' By 1928, 54 per cent of Uzbek children went to 
school. The Communist Party also concentrated on improv- 
ing the standards of instruction. 

Elimination of illiteracy among the adult population went 
hand in hand with school development. Courses for illiterate 
and for semi-literate grown ups were set up at secondary 
schools all over the republic. At-home group and individual 
instruction was organised. Students, physicians, agronomists, 
literate workers and peasants were enlisted in the campaign 
to end illiteracy among the adult population. 

Public organisations such as trade unions and the Young 
Communist League, took an active part in the elimination 
of illiteracy. National societies were set up for promoting 
education, among them, for example, the Kazakh-Kirghiz 
“Down with illiteracy” society, with branches in the Syr- 
Darya, Samarkand, Ferghana and Turkestan regions. They 
organised literacy schools and helped to raise over-all edu- 
oun standards. . ia coat ade 

ntensive efforts by the Party and s : 
the’ assistance- of id Russian and all the Soviet peoples 


brought about a steady growth of schools. 
In 1927-1928 the cane of schools in diag ee 
12-times that of 1914, in Kirghizia five-times, in Tajiiistot 
times, and in Turkmenia 10-times °. earehers i Se a 
bodies kept apace; the region had a total of 16, 
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ae aed for cultural development in Turkestan. 
The following year this sum was doubled. 


earmarked for educating the most culturally back- 
werd pesriles of the East. In 1925 Kazakhstan received two 
million rubles, 75 per cent of which were allocated for build- 


ing schools and hospitals 2 The Soviet Government put 
365,000 gold rubles into the constru 
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’ tory courses which 
workers’ prepara 2 
pone Caan entering higher educational estab- 
trained loc 
lishments. decree which opened the Turke- 
In 1920 Lenin 7 ae nattfaie tor hiher education 
ublics. Its history stands as a sym- 


stan State University : 
in the Central Asian rep vig Gaga Sa 


lfless assistance given 
ae ie ans peoples of Kazakhstan and Central Asia. Rus- 
oe professors and lecturers who came at Lenin's request to 


the far-away Tashkent from Moscow, Petrograd and seed 
Russian centres of learning were among its leading foun- 
ders. On Lenin’s advice, the university chairs were selected 
so as to serve Turkestan’s economic needs. Medical, agricul- 
tural, physics-and-mathematics, irrigation engineering, orien- 
tal, local economy and law faculties trained skilled person- 
nel for the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. Much 
attention at the University was devoted to training specia- 
lists from among the local nationalities, whose first gradu- 
ates continued research and teaching at the University. 
After national-state delimitation the University became 


followin 

established for th lal Workers’ pre 
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founded in Tashkent in 1922-1923. 
tion spurred student enrollment at 
students from Uzbekistan, Tajikista 
stan and Kirghizia formed a multin 
pare the future architects of a new 
brotherhood among nations. 


A second major centre for training Party cadres for the 
entral Asian republics was the Communist University of 
the Peoples of the East (CUPE), established in Moscow 
under the People’s Commissariat for Nationalities ute rr 
1921. In the first academic year its student body 7 ea 
acre than 40 nationalites from Central aa pena 
Aucasus, the Volga areas and the Northern Seal repre- 
entral Asian republics and Kazakhstan apati d of ci- 
‘ented. CUPE branches were established in nis end 
8, including Tashkent, for both Commun | 
‘rly workers and peasants. eir mutua 
rlendship sigue ‘the Soviet peoples oe ie cultural 
sistance were a major factor in ee Many genres 
‘ckwardness of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
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ism Be: the founder of Tajik Soviet lite- 
ee pamper ro ca against bourgeois nation- 
rature was one of the hymn of praise to the 
; t-October poems are a hymn ¢ ; 
alists. is ee fellow Tajik poet A. Lahuti, called on his 
ead dele brother nations in the battle for the free- 
dont and happiness. Such was the keynote of his poem The 
Kremlin, published in Moscow in 1923. a ote qiatd 
The akyns! Togtogul Satylganov and logolok Moldo en- 
thusiastically welcomed the revolution and became ardent 
advocates of friendship among nations. On the whole, akyns 
have done much to foster revolutionary awareness in Kirghi- 
zia’s working people. 
Public education was a powerful means of conveying pro- 
letarian internationalism to the working people. 
oo writers and poets who sided unhesitatingly with 
the victorious revolution strove to grasp and mirror the cur- 
i allialad a asl) changes in their works. They fought against 
1de@010 ° ° 
ries, and filled ae ee cn Ay pia geioease as reactiona- 
ideas of socialist construction I i A 
their work | ails in literature and the arts honed 
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rian Writers founded in 192 
onl bourgeois ideology and j 
Leninist aesthetics. Numerous the 
nent representatives of the young 
Alash-Orda bourgeois-nationalism 

The October Revolution gave b 
which was instrumental in elimina 
tical backwardness of the peoples 
zakhstan. Prior to the revolution, the Turkestan Territory 
had but one newspaper Turkestanskaya Tuzemnaya Gazeta, 
Black Hundred mouthpiece. There had also been shortlived 
(two or three months) Djadid newspapers. 

The Soviet press carried out a vast propaganda cam- 
paign for the Leninist nationalities policy. Party periodicals 
issued in the local languages were especially effective. In 
4924, Uzbekistan had 53 republican and regional newspa- 
pers and magazines in the Uzbek, Russian, Kazakh, Ta- 
jik, Kirghiz, Turkmen and Kara-Kalpak languages, By 
1920 there were as many as 12 Kazakh newspapers. ! 
Socio-political, literary and children’s magazines were 
launched. 

The Kirghiz newspaper Svobodniye Gory released its 
first issue on the seventh anniversary of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution. In 1926 the youth newspaper 
Leninets and the monthly Kommunist began publication. 

The period of 1920-1927 saw the emergence and devel- 
opment of a national periodical press in still other repub- 
lics. In 1920, Turkmenistan became the first ever Turk- 
men newspaper and Kara-Kalpakia got its Svobodny Ka- 
ra-Kalpak. : is che. 8 

The press played a crucial role asserting socialist ideo- 
logy. It gave broad coverage to such topical issues as “a 
substance of Soviet power, national-state construction ob- 
Jectives, progress in the land and water reforms, the proc- 
ss of class stratification in a county the emanci- 
Pation of women, and the adult literacy drive. _ 

The press wrote extensively on the ideological cig 
against the two nationalistic deviations. It helpe 
a . ? 
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educate | 
internationalism. j had an embryonic pub- 
Turkestan ha a | 
ee ee wil a total of 17 small iat shops, is- 
age small editions. In 1913, ie mere 
37 Biles were published in the Uzbek, 0 in the azakh 
nd 43 in the Tajik languages. | Not a single book in the 
Kirghiz, Turkmen or Kara-Kalpak languages ever ap- 
before the revolution. ae 
see eer pene for developing the publishing industry 
in the national republics is well-known. In a note to 
V. V. Vorovsky dated June 4, 1920, he wrote: The Kir- 
ghiz comrades are asking for help in order to acquire a 
nt-shop and paper. Will you please re- 


e foundry, a pri L 
one them and give them every assistance.” 2 A print 


shop was set up in Orenburg for putting out books in the 
Kazakh language and in 1921 the Kazakh State Publish- 
ing House was founded. 

Central Asia’s newly-founded state publishing houses 
provided a major stimulus to the local cultures. The 
TASSR Committee for Publishing (Gosizdat) planned and 
promoted the national press. Its functions and influence 
grew steadily. By 1923 it had issued 621 textbooks to a 
total of 1,179,000 copies, including 200 titles in the Uz- 
bek, 154 in the Kirghiz, and 29 in the Turkmen lan- 
guages. ° The Central Oriental Publishing House was set up 
ar the People’s Commissariat for Nationalities Affairs 
é, 1923 to publish political and socio-economic books and 
pte oe ar of the Soviet East. 
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Lenin’s works The State, his Collected articles “The 
Awakening of Asia”, “The D 
t’, “On Electrification’ | 
7 “tT language during the first five-year Plan period. 
ma the latter half of the 1920s, the first Steps were taken 
a ublishing Kirghiz editions of various works by 
i m4 The Tasks of the Youth League and On Co-opera- 
“ie translated and published in 1926. A decision by 
the Fourth Kirghiz Reg 


titled The Dictatorship of the Ween a sg a 
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first emerged in Turkmenia in the 
early 1920s, uniting actors of various nationalities. The 
Lenin Cultural-Educational Organisation, formed in Tok- 
mak in 1924, is a typical example; it amalgamated Uzbek, 
Russian-Ukrainian and Tatar amateur groups. Such as 
sociations welded the working people of various nationa- 
lities together, and spread the ideas of friendship and so- 
lidarity among all the Central Asian peoples. Amateur 
troupes in that period had a highly international reper- 
cies Na cae theatres gave preference to plays by the 
tery ramatists Khamza Khakim Zade and M. Uigur 
nd the Azerbaijan playwright D. Djabarly. 

Plays by Russian authors began to be popular in the 
rte eat; . the Soviet East. National companies pro- 
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atured Pushkin, Lermontov, Go- 
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anna Zatayevich endured “he his endeavours with 
the me "ager and cold, typhus 
z0ek Soviey Theatre, Tashkent, 1980 
» Pp. 196. 
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nd, like a true ‘ 
d cholera, and, € pearl diver’ 
y osical treasure in army barracks, dosti out his 
et places, questioning schoolchildren, adult eh a mar- 
songressional delegates.” ' He was the first udents and 


to record Kir- 
- Turkmen and other songs a ir 
en bards. 8 S performed by famous 


In 1926, Ibrai Abdrakhmanoy compl . 

work recording the heroic epos Manas. ‘The peietuat 
LOZ 

pard Satynbai Orozbakov was his source. By 1998" : 

to 4,400 pages of folklore material, including the : ose 

Manas, Semetei, had been collected. * ee 

The peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan are heirs 
to an ancient culture. The mathematician al-Khorezmi 
(sth-9th century), philosopher Abu Nasr Farabi (9th 
{0th century), al-Beruni (40th-11th century), who was 
the leading encyclopaedist of his day, the philosopher and 
physician Ibn Sina (10th-11th century), and the 14th- 
century astronomer Ulugh Bek are but a few outstanding 
scientists who could be mentioned. They left a legacy 
which lives to this day. 

The feudal rulers of the Middle Ages, backed by the 
Moslem clergy, relentlessly persecuted progressive think- 
ers whose ideas ran counter to religious canons, Spiritual 
culture was thus blocked to the point of stagnation in so- 
cial thought and science. : 

Prior to the October Revolution, Turkestan could not 
boast of a single state research institute. Russian scholars, 
physicians, archaeologists, ethnographers and naturalists 
dominated mere 45 scientific societies. The study of his- 
tory, economy, geography and natural resources of Turke- 
stan, of the life-style, culture, and traditions of her peoples 
was nonetheless begun. Though the societies naturally re- 
flected the needs of the colonial regime, they did a . 
learning in the territory, drew the most progressive aie 
ectuals into cultural and scientific activities, and represe 

Progressive Russian culture. : 
he history of science is closely linked Me oe 
~ssive Russian scientists: geographers P. 


: Pravda, June 20, 1925. 
the (113.. Daniyarov, [mp ementation of the 
° Cultural Revolution in Kirghizia, Frunze, 


Leninist Programme of 
4972, p. 161. 
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: | N. M. Przhevalsky, geologists I. V. My. 
ooo a Romanovsky, zoologist V. F. Oshanin, 
botanist A. N. Fedchenko and orientalist V. V. Bartold, 
Despite the lack of funds and support from the tsarist 
colonialists, their selfless endeavours laid the foundations 

ienti tudy of the territory. 

gi a aoeriiiets from Moscow, Leningrad and Other 
research centres lay the groundwork for almost all bran- 
ches of advanced research and technology in Soviet Turke- 
stan and Kazakhstan. 1 

In the national republics the newly-founded institutes 
were, from the outset, placed at the service of national econ. 
omy. Data collected by the Geodesy Board, the agricultu- 
ral censuses held in 1920 and in 1923, and special ethno- 
graphical expeditions were used to prepare the land and 
water reform and carry out the national-state delimitation 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. Russian scientists were 
active in all phases of such unvestigations. 

In order to transform the Soviet Central Asian republics 
into developed industrial-agrarian regions, their natural 
resources had to be thoroughly studied. A scient; 


. natural res - 
siderably advanced a a. Russian Acatanieic oh 
ngelsky and I, M. Gubki ' 

a A. A. Ganeyey, N.S. Kassin and many othene —_— 
n 1924-1926 the USSR Academy of Sciences sent a 


large-scale geological ex editi — 
Fersman to the south of Ki peided by Academician 


| irghizia satis 
tists as D, I. Shcherbakov, S, § Schultg sr peearee 
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exploring the republic’ 
theif ee iteoea ae the uote Wealth. The 
depos," largest antimony and mercury idee oe Soviet 

10" jentists A. V. Blagoveshchensky D Nok he Rus- 
gjan N L. Korzhenevsky studied Central desia’s Say, 
an : “and organised geological and meteorological» 
uae In 1925, the noted Russian scientist L. § Be, 
“dl a research expedition to the Aral Seg to detail ie 
tah resources and navigation conditions, Kara-Kalpakia’s 
jsheries reaped the practical benefits of his investigations, 
Specialists from the sister republics took part in survey- 
ing the Aleksandrov-Gai-Chardzhou railway. 

Seed-selection and cross-breeding programmes launched 
by Russian scientists boosted agricultural production. High- 
yield varieties of cotton and other crops were cultivated 
in Uzbekistan with the aid of Russian specialists E.L. Nav- 
rotsky, G. S. Zaitsev and R. R. Schreder. 

Russian scholars researched the history, culture and lan- 
guage of the Kara-Kalpak people. In 1926, the Soviet Gov- 
‘rament sent an extremely fruitful ethnographic expedi- 
my led by N. Baskakov and A. Davletov, to Kara-Kal- 
pakla, 

The intensive study of the history, language, folklore 
and natural resources of the Central Asian republics and 

zakhstan is testimony to the Russian people's great es- 
a It was on the initiative of the Russian scholars i be 
co M. S. Andreyev and A. A. Semyonov that ic 
he ak for the Study of Tajikistan and Iranian asia 
ie eyond Her Borders, the republic’s first seagae bala 
Sin Was set up in 1925. It was instrumental in a g 

hee in Tajikistan. 


hot tistory of the people of Kazakhstan, its ethnic and 


i. 


sikelan composition, customs and ethnogenesis he ie 
fro ‘st time subjected to a systematic ebay E. Ma- 
ly, yu oscow and Tashkent took part, ane Chuloshni- 
koy, 4'.0: Andreyey, A. A. Divayev, and lly active. 

, Academician V. V. Bartold was especially 


. ir active 
Partie; ancipation of women and encouraging Hen ant 
Cult ation in the country’s socio-political, Peultural revo- 
Mion in tha 2s & distinctive feature a bad Soviet power 
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of socio-cultural inequal]- 

n all aspects of 80 enrage : 
en a a long and fa com- 
iy “CRU aaene and unwritten religious mi a 3 ae 
plicated le osition from the hostile ey a ee 
toms and still opp local nationalities, who had never had 
ae tions and had their yj- 


gorous support. issue hammered at the walls iso- 


pay ee si she first years of Soviet po- 
i m society. In the yea 
eae ieee, delegates’ meetings, and clubs, 


ratives, schools, etc., were 
special women s producers ee ca ie a theit ebeliision. 
set up. Hundreds of women so E ees ies 
The “Khudzhum” (“Offensive ) drive was auncne in 
1927 against old customs and traditions. The campaign 
broadly supported by women of the local nationalities, 
fought for their emancipation and revolutionised Central 
Asian family relations ona new, socialist footing. The doors 
at factories, mills, collective farms, schools, cultural educa- 
tional establishments, institutions of higher learning, etc., 
were flung open to women. Women became active particip- 
ants in the country’s public and political life. Russian wo- 
men, sent to Kazakhstan by the CC CPSU (B), helped 
emancipate their sisters, and educate them ideologically and 
politically, Among them were §. T. Lyubimova, L. A. Ot- 


When the Sovi 
Viet Facto. 
stream of t astern re ; | 
proletarian inven! Tevolutiona pee bs entered the main- 
€Ts, Peasants and ionalism was indelibe st movement, 
Intellectuals Watched the eee Work- 
© develqnmantc 


Meetings with prominent figures of the 
ternational reinforced Anternational bonds. Delegat 
the fraternal Communist Parties to the Comintern 
ses in oS were eager to |] oviet 
people and the new life they were Struggling to bui 
were especially interested in th Oe ee 


& working people of Cent- 
ral Asia and Kazakhstan, and subsequent visits to many 


people abroad. 


In 1924, the working people of Kokand heartily wel- 
comed delegates to the Third Comintern Congress. Mass ral. 
lies were held in the town Squares and at various factories: 


meetings with friends from abroad were also held in other 
cities and towns of the republic. The speeches by repre- 


i Workers’ Aid organisation sent trac- 
ac pein paren skilled ee 
to help the working people in the Land of ovie iis 1921- 

The organisation’s enormous assistance ee aed 
1922 famine was highly appreciated by seen working 
tance given to the starving by the phe aienatite to en- 
Class helped Soviet Russia in a see = : ong and to over- 

ure the painful days of last years tam aa 
come it.” ! the Re 

Food sent by workers from abroad ile amen of 

ross was distributed among 14,000 peop 


Tegions in Kazakhstan. 
ee 


. 559. 
Je oe Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, p 
14% 
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. isation Interhe] 
cooperative Organisalio) PO 
The parca Secale Communists contribut. 
founded ae wn Yd aatin development by training Skilled 
ed to Kirghizi international organisation brought 


workers. This truly ‘ 1ationalities, includin 

rking people of fourteen 1 Wes, uding 

a pa ane Kirghizes, Russians, Ukrainj- 
. 


ians, Uzbeks and Kazakhs. . 

Oe ac aan working class followed the Soci0-econ- 
omic and cultural transformations in the Central Asian re- 
publics and Kazakhstan with great interest. Klara Zetkin, 
a member of the Comintern Executive Committee, Edward 
Duncan, a representative of the American Communist La- 
bor Party, and Sen Katayama, a member of the Comin- 
tern Executive Committee and representative of Japan's 
revolutionary proletariat, telegraphed their greetings to the 
First Congress of Soviets of Kirghizia (March, 1927), stres- 
sing the historical significance of the formation of the Kir- 
ghiz Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic for the devel- 
ee of the Asian proletarian revolutionary movement. 
ly fall see people of Central Asia and Kazakhstan keen- 

we Progress of the national liberation struc- 
gle in colonial and dependent countries a 
ie battles in the capitalist states. 

n Wctober 6, 1922, Tashkent was the scene of a mass 


victory of the Turkish army 
ts. The march ended in ral- 
ieee pea addressed by members of the 


t achieve 1 in, to gs ae work- 
m , r 

moral support to fie a a ad, an Oroviae, the news of 

ganisations, acti Bhters fop the revol © material and 

Sive propaganda campee snout the SSR. eee or- 

Republi Palen in Cen  4€unched a mas- 

Puoviean and regional commitiogs, an Kazakhstan. 
4S local cells, 
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were set up. Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Kir hiz 
and Kara-Kalpaks, joined MOPR and. tog k™e™ Tajiks 
in raising funds for revolutionaries. MOPR Donen, Patt 
lies, reports, Massive protest campaigns agai 
ror, and oe aid to revolutionary f; 
lised the tremendous support lent by the work; 
the USSR to the revolut; ys. 28 People 
eat ronary working-class movement 


The working people of Kazakhstan were energetic mem- 
bers of the international organisation for aid to the fight- 
ers of the revolution in the capitalist countries. They ex- 
pressed their solidarity with the embattled proletariat and 
political prisoners at a number of meetings and rallies, held 
subboiniks (voluntary unpaid work performed collectively 


oung workers of Germany. 
Y MOPR organisations and branches in Uzbekistan had a 
total membership 46,000 by early 1925. The MOPR CC 
released a steady stream of bulletins on revolutionary 
events abroad, trials of members of the world revolutionary 
movement, and copies of letters from political sir 
The working people of Central Asia and Kazakhstan “1s 
Played a high level of class consciousness ene ies os — 
turity in evaluating the struggle of ras a feat alles 
capitalist countries. They also gave their ideo led by Bri- 
every possible assistance. The general strike Nest response 
tish miners in May-July, 1926 met with an al Asia, who 
from the peoples.of Kazakhstan and Centr 
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| month cotton gin. 

a ‘on. Inless than a ae 
held a solidesty ar ehelataa's Zeravshan region raised and 
nery workers in U2 2,700 rubles; construction 


oe ‘nors nearly 
ae = eee 200 rubles. The total funds raised by the 
workers g 


800 rubles. Tajikistan, too 
aati na gale strike. A strikers’ aid 
responded oe established with branch commissions in the 
sae M tings and rallies were held to express solida- 
pre gee ae and raise funds to help them, 


ith British ; 
Beate workers in Dushanbe decided at their meet- 


half their wages to the strikers in Britain, 
Tire pti campaign swept through Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan raising more than two million rubles. 

The working people of Central Asia and Kazakhstan lent 
their moral and material support to the class brothers in 
other countries, including China, Finland, Germany, France, 
Norway, and Japan. Peaceful socialist construction 
strengthened and broadened bonds between working people 
in the Soviet East and abroad. They embodied the great 
principles of proletarian internationalism. 

In 1920-1928 the elimination of actual inequality be- 
tween peoples had just begun. The formation of indepen- 
dent national sovereign republics was the hallmark of this 


nhery was an im- 
r it brought Soviet 
broad sections of the working 
in the struggle fo 2 s the turning point 
state TR r actual equality: the new multinational 
international intere 


portant step in their developme or j 
ne, J 
national statehood closer to : fon 


le sue i 
cess in elim 
tural ackwardness of 
Liever OS® years, The 
tarian internationalism Teena 
> Benuine equali 
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0 ete ‘sm and patriarchal 

coe le campaigns were 
Operatives liberate them 


hangovers typi | 
Pify the 
conducted to form eee : 
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economic dependence on exploiter elements and firmly 

D elich the socialist economic system in the countryside. 
oe “economic measures and enormous financial and mate- 
ime from the Soviet state set the economy back on its 
Fok and boosted the growth of productive forces. 

Pe policy of proletarian internationalism and mutual as- 
sistance between peoples in the years of economic rehabi- 
litation ensured prosperity for the Central Asian republics 
and Kazakhstan. Thanks to these measures economic recon- 
struction there kept pace with that in the central regions 

The campaign to eliminate the cultural backwardness of 
the area was also successful. It established a network of 
schools, literacy courses, the first institutes of higher learn- 
ing, secondary technical schools, theatres and cinemas, in- 
struction and book-publishing in the the languages of the 
local nationalities. | 

The Party pursued its policy of proletarian internationa- 
lism in the face of two deviations—Great-Power chauvi- 
nism and local nationalism. Through its battle against the 
ideological and class enemy, the Party educated the work- 
ing people of all nationalities in the spirit of proletarian 
internationalism. It did its utmost to eliminate the vesti- 
ges of national strife and distrust. ) | 


1E POLICY 
Chaprer = ip PHOLETARYAN 
INTERNATIONALISM— 
A KEY FACTOR 
IN LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF SOCIALISM 
(1928-1932) 


THE ROLE OF ECONOMIC COOPERATION - 
IN THE INDUSTRIALISATION 

AND COLLECTIVISATION 

OF AGRICULTURE 


The First Five-Year Plan was a la 


economic and cultural backwardness jn the republics of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. “Our 


inated. In other words, it 
was not enough to abolish the 


ofthis task becaty ‘equality between 
1S task ’ 
main political goals” | ecame one of the . Party’s 


€ tsarist colo- 
feudal-patriarchal 
akhstan. his required 
Political and 


transitional Stages anq fo 
don te fa re capitalist q 

€lalions an creat ‘ ee produc- 

cata Cate the basic conditions for building 

The objective at the s 
€cond stage e 

ae abi equality for al] Peoples tn 291936) mee 0 

Political, economic and cultural, founded hee Social, 

Tehensivoe 


pee te eres ae 
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jo economic i ialist : 
scl” ollectivisation 0 ®Briculture ind Strialisatj 
the “jt would have been JMPossible to b Cultural i 
tio” jtinational country without first. so uild 
a The policy of proletarian internationalig his task, 
ational distribution of and accelerated 
s ductive forces in the ec 


1— social} 


ns repeatedly stressed that Particular attent: 
be paid to the distinctive traditions and life = cae . a 
formerly oppressed peoples, their historic eae 
and cultural standards. ane 
Indrafting the First Five-Year Pla 
and the Soviet Government took into careful considera- 
tion the economic interests of the USSR as a whole and the 
specific needs of each national republic, as affected by their 
previous socio-economic situation. Thus the directives for 
drafting the Five-Year Plan emphasised that abolishing econ- 
omic and cultural backwardness of the peoples of the So- 
viet East was a top-priority concern. Their economic and 
cultural development was to be accelerated. 

The main targets of the Five-Year Plan could be achieved 
only if creative activity of all the peoples in the mul- 
linational state soared. In order to build the foundations of 
Socialism in the USSR and eliminate actual inequality be- 
tween its member-nations, it was necessary to intensify 
arty work for educating the masses in the spirit of con- 
fidence and friendship among peoples, to make sh io 
wid mutual assistance an effective means for the sa : 
‘onary Temaking of political, economic and aie 
everyday putting the principles of inte gh solution of 


an. 
sos °C10-economic tasks charted in the First # ieee a “ 
cite industrialisation and the collectivis 
mn publ Culd ensure victory for new socia 
tion sn Ownership of the means 0 
ily Culd receive the material basi 


tessing the Fifth Congress of 


n, the Communist Party 
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9) A. Khodzhibayev, Chairman of the 

Saaen airs Seah) Commissars of the Tajik ASSR, Said: 
“There is no doubt that the five-year plan... has Made 
great strides towards the goals expressed In the Soviet by- 
word—form alliance between the Union proletariat anq 
the bulk of the working peasantry in the Eastern repyp- 
‘ ” |] 
"The material assistance given by the government and 
peoples of the USSR was indispensable in eliminating a¢- 
tual inequality. The socialist transformations wrought in 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan—industrialisation, the crea- 
tion of large-scale socialist agriculture and the cultural 
revolution—all called for enormous resources beyond the 
national republics’ means. In creating their new socialist 
economy, therefore, the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakh- 
stan drew on the tremendous assistance of the central re- 
gions. All-Union investments in Central Asia’s econom 
continued to grow from year to year. In 1928-29, they to- 
talled almost 93.9 million rubles; in 1929-30, 191.7 million; 
in 1931, 385.4 million and in 1932, over 738.7 million rubles. 
Kazakhstan received a total of 2,096 million roubles in the 
Five-Year Plan period. 2 

Significantly, all-Union payments in 1928-32 grew from 
42.4 to 62.2 per cent of Central Asia’s total budget. 3 Kir- 
ghizia was even more heavily subsidised: all-Union invest- 
ments during the First Five-Year Plan period averaging 
96.3 per cent of total expenditures, while the local republi- 
can contribution was less than 3.7 per cent. 4 Thanks to this 


pret ested aid, the national republics were able to step 
up their economic development. ee: 


All-Union funds enabled the re 


economic and cultural development and, at the same time, 
expand their own basis for accumulation. Thé growth rates 
of national income jn the Central Asian republics were high- 


er than those of the whole country. Between 4929 and 


' Fraternal Community of the Peopl ; 
es of tl . 1922-1936. 
: Collection of Documents, Moscow, 1964. p. mt Le a 1929-1 


2 Communist Revolution, No. 16, 193 
, ie ee nd Nationalities Nos, Ot es p. 27 7 
Be . 0 uroy, islor O ’ 7 : . . ~. 
, (1917-1987), Pronto, 4965,'p,"29g, "8"*0'# Indasirtat Development 


Publics to accelerate their 
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9. the national income of tie 
{934s 1.4 per cent, at a pe 

jereas the all-Union figures 
espetinel,, eliminate the economic hak 
ral Asia and pr eaerenee. Socialist industrialiens’ 
hi accelerated. © government based its Slannes 
economic development and sectoral] Pattern o rates of 
¢ economic, natural, and cultural conditions. Ind a 
construction in Central Asia and Kazakhstan ustrial 
faster pace than the Union 


Proceeded a; 
, average. During the First Five. 
year Plan period the fixed industria] assets 


were { 
an average of 280 per cent (throughout the USSR} ee 
594 per cent in Central Asia.? 


The correct use of capital investments and heavy invest- 
ment in new industrial projects was crucial to the indust- 
rialisation of previously backward outlying districts. The 
large-scale construction in the USSR undertaken by the 
First Five-Year Plan was to rationalise the territorial dis- 
tribution of production. Economic and cultural standards 
in the once backward areas were to be raised to the level 
in the more developed regions. Hence, the growth rates of 
capital investments in new branches of industry and in in- 
dustrial projects in the Central Asian republics and Ka- 
zakhstan outstripped those in the central regions. : 

Expanded reproduction, the growth of fixed assets an 
their new socialist character, the very pace of development 
in this former tsarist colony with its eeiapriat! os 
were of tremendous political and economic signi ge 
the region. The programme for capital aeiea nation 
Plifies the consistent internationalism of the Sovie 
alities policy. | ith the vital 

The indus teidlieation programme acon Papa It 
interests of the peoples of Central Asia an nd training na- 
aid the groundwork for industrial igs  liminating the 
ional workers, and was ingeramen : took stock of the 
lerritory’s age-old backwardness. All p conditions in each 
diversity of socio-economic and natura 
eee 


. F USSR and Its 
i _ Etperience of Socialist Transformation’ the 

Ntlernationg] Significance, Moscow, 4974, Poll, 4932, p. 27 
; ‘evolution and Nationalities, Nos 
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the most economical] 
republic, and selector agitrs initial development tiv, 
branches of in a ae system guaranteed such a y.4.@8e, 
The seit iorities, and produced the socialist division 
orde 
labour. f cooperation between the Union 
a By alist Aeiatad of labour made the crea ; 
7 branches of industry unnecessary. Instead, the Cin, 
tral Asian industrialisation hee Take top Priorit, 
to cotton-growing support industries. Industrial enterprigg 
were built to meet both the all-Union and _ loca} ‘ 
mands. This was one of the distinctive features of indus. 
trialisation in the region. In determining the industria] 
grid, the Party and government proceeded from Lenin’s di. 
rective that industrial projects should be situated close to 
raw material sources, so as to ensure maximum efficiency 
at each stage of production, from initial processing to final 
product. 

Following these principes, the engineering, chemica] and 
other industries were developed in the region as they sup- 
plied the means of production for the key cotton-growing 
sector. The Tashkent Agricultural Machinery Works, the 
hee Go built in Uzbekistan to supply Central 
ae ihe san a ae agricultural machine- 
tha basis ¢.: Ae es . sa was Spare-parts plants formed 

As well, the f ey Ridegene industry. 

te ouon ‘was laid. for other heagy duds: 
tries which did not exist before the R y 
e built from scratch Mai € Revolution and had to 
works were built in Kaz Ghats ie ea metallurgical 

akhstan. Heavy industry in Taji- 


ekistan was started on the basis of the 


zar. Two enterprises for 
y and antimony were set 


f ; 
f the territor ie the study and industrial exp- 
omic boy overcoming the natural resources were instru- 

ackwardness. A g lid eo S technological and econ- 


a oc renel base for heavy 
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Tegion’ 
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¥gnificance in the all-Unio 
enh solid fuel and energy base was vj 

me industrial development and the whole ‘hating fontinn 
my: Accordingly, power engineering, fuel and coal- rina 
‘adustries Were pushed ahead. The Kadyr, wassa ga 
Varzob power engineering plants, and the Chirchik h i . 
electric. chain were put into operation. The aggregate ae 
rating capacity of Central Asia's Power plants grew from 
18,000 to 45,000 kilowatts in 1928-32. In the same period 
coal output rose from 228,000 to 664,000 


tons and oil from 
36,000 to 94,000 tons! and these are but two examples of 


the fuel industry upsurge. The electricity supply per work- 
er increased to support new industrial projects; the pro- 
ductive forces grew and the territory's technological, 
economic backwardness was being eliminated. 

Central Asia’s light industry, poorly developed prior to 
the First Five-Year Plan period, was revolutionised. Old 
cotton ginneries were repaired, and new cotton-cleaning 
plants were built. 

The region’s silk-winding industry, which had been re- 
larded by the tsarist regime despite the excellent condi- 
lions in its favour began to soar after the Heyouien, 
The USSR’s largest silk factory was built in panes a 
actories sprang up in Bukhara, Chardzhou, Lenina ale 
Dushanbe. During the First Five-Year Plan perio isa 
winding became a major industrial sector, see eae 
Political significance in that it turned “ workers, pal- 
.° & production forum for many nation 
Heularly women, 


Asigt! Merial for the Second Five-Year Plan Peri 
” Republics, Tashkent, 1932, p- 11. 
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Central Asia had the necessary prerequisites for large. 
scale textile development. The tsarist government, however, 
wanted to keep the region as a permanent raw materia] 
appendage, and so persistently pleaded unfavourable clima- 
tic conditions as a supposed obstacle to industrial growth, 
Thus, Central Asia and Kazakhstan, the country’s major 
cotton producers did not have a single cotton mill. The 
First Five-Year Plan laid solid foundations for the tex- 
tile industry by building Tashkent’s textile works (the 
country’s largest at the time) and mills in Ferghana and Ash- 
khabad. These manufactured textiles to meet both the all- 
Union and also local needs. Their very existence laid 
waste to the anti-industrialisation prophets of doom. More- 
over, the oil, leather, footwear, flour-milling and clothing in- 
dustries blossomed. New meat-packing plants, four wood- 
block factories, a tobacco-fermentation factory were built, 
to name but a few. 

The Party and government policy in developing light in- 
dustry in this raw-material rich region boosted industriali- 
sation and enabled the once backward republics to catch 
up to the USSR’s industrialised centres. 

At that time railway and motor transport developed so 
quickly that successful industrial construction was guaran- 
teed and both intra- and extra-territorial economic ties 
were consolidated. With the construction of such lines as 
the Turkestan-Siberia, Frunze-Kant, Osh-Dzhalalabad, Fer- 
ghana-Kyzyl Kiya, and Dushanbe-Termez, railway freight 
turnover trebled during the Five-Year Plan period. The new 
highways built to link Tajikistan with the Pamirs provided 
an important boost to the mountain district, cut off from 
economic development for many centuries. The new rail- 
ways and highways were one more proof of the benefits to 
be derived from nationalities policy: economic uplift, strong- 
er intra-territorial ties, a more stable economic community 
of the socialist nations taking shape in the area. 

During the First Five-Year Plan, nearly 40 major in- 
dustrial enterprises were put into operation in Kazakhstan, 
among them a number of mines in Karaganda, the Chim- 
kent Lead Works, the Irtysh Copper Mill, the Zaryanovsk 
Lead Works, and the Emba oilfields. Uzbekistan received 
192 new industrial enterprises, and Tajikistan—98. Cons- 
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icians and engineers lent their skills to builg 
Lae agricultural machinery works, the Dusk, th 
mechanical repair works, the _Varzob _hydropower Tbe 
and restoring cotton ginneries 1n Pajikistan and Uzbers’ 
tan. The Tashkent textile works was built with assistay,. 
from the Orel and Tula_ textile engineering works Kee 
Marx Works (Leningrad), and the Klimov works (Mow 
cow). Machine-tool manufacturing mills from the Russia; 
Federation supplied the Mechanical Repair works in Dy 
shanbe with lathes and fitter’s equipment. i 

Research institutions in Moscow and Leningrad, which 
took part in project drafts for both power plants and relat. 
ed industries and supplied equipment and highly skilleg 
specialists, were of enormous assistance to Central Asian 
republics and Kazakhstan. The first turbine for Uzbekis. 
tan’s Kadyr hydropower plant, built in 1929-30, was made 
at the Elektrosila works in Leningrad, and its transforme; 
in Moscow. Construction workers on the hydropower plant 
established friendly ties with the equipment supplying 
enterprises. 

The whole country took part in the construction of the 
Varzob hydropower plant in Tajikistan, a top-priority pro- 
ject. The USSR Government made every effort to supply 
it with building materials. Leningrad’s electrical engineer- 
ing works and Elektrosila works organised socialist emu- 
lation for speeding up their shipments of high-quality equip- 
ment to the project. They also launched a drive to out- 
strip their production schedule. Skilled workers arrived in 
_ Central Asia and Kazakhstan to work on the First Five- 
Year Plan construction sites where they invariably formed 
the personnel nucleus. 

Industrial cities, districts and regions in the Russian Fe- 
deration volunteered to help the industrial projects launched 
by the First Five-Year Plan in the Soviet East. A new 
stage was reached in the campaign for internationalist ¢0- 
operation between the revolutionary working class and Cen- 
tral Asia’s labourers. In 1929, Moscow volunteered her 
assistance to enterprises in Kazakhstan, in particular, the 
Balkhash copper works, under construction at the time. 
Muscovites supplied equipment and trained personnel. They 
also assisted the cotton-cleaning and oil-pressing industr!- 
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Year Plan made the republics’ demand for pedal He 
Central Asia’s labour-intensive key industry, cotton-grow- 
ing, strained man-power Tesources when sown acreage 
increased. The policy of proletarian internationalism provid- 
ed for a rational redistribution of man-power resources to 
Central Asia and Kazakhst 


an by drawing on both internal 
and extra-territorial sources, thr 


ough both organised and 
spontaneous recruitment. 


A 1934 recruitment campaign brought a total of 25,000 
construction workers to Central Asia from the central re- 
gions, and over 14,000 state-farm personnel from the: Volga 
area. Thus, socialist industrialisation cut through cultural 
barriers to bring workers of various nationalities into con- 
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es in such sectors as the garment 
1932, with marie ent otg3t), silk (55.8 per cent in 
industry (64. ‘ ear and textile industries. 1 he women of 
he 8 sage bad “deed become active builders of socia- 
the Sovl ; 
lism. ; tionalities policy the workin 
Thanks 1 to ey aes From 1928 to 1932, the to- 
class - ee -ndustrial workers in Central Asia alone rose 
tal i 300 to 77.500. Significantly, these growth rates were 
from 20,04 While the number of indus- 


he USSR average. er 0: 
eee the USSR doubled, over the period in ques- 


: 1 Uzbekistan it grew by a factor of. 5.0; Kirghizia 
aoa 48 and Tajikistan 12.7.* The spores of 
construction, industrial, transport. and agricultural workers 
also grew. In Central Asia hired personnel registries more 
than trebled to reach 846,500 in 1932. , | 

That the national working class should reach 90 per 
cent of the region’s industrial. proletariat by 1932 * is one 
more triumph for the policy. of proletarian international- 
ism. 
Whereas the tsarist colonial policy had been aimed at us- 
ing the local working people as unskilled labourers only, the 
Soviet government and the Party were determined to train 
skilled workers, technicians and engineers from their ranks. 
The First Five-Year Plan detailed series of mass-scale train- 
ing programmes set up right in the republics... 

The Russian working class played a major role in the for- 
mation of the local proletariat. Skilled workers for many 
industrial enterprises in Central Asia and Kazakhstan were 
trained at apprentice schools attached to Russia’s industrial 
centres. In 1930, the Central Asian Bureau of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions sent a total of 1,253 apprenti- 
st ois the local nationalities to Russian ietallaraigal 
oxtile, chemical, oil and construction enterprises, > In 1930, 
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ihe Union apprenticed 2,000 Central Agia ® Textile Wo 
ker factories in the centre, In 1931-39. + Workers to tex- 
ile re wore trained in cities all over the USgp ,_Clallurgy 
wor ke ding the Balkhash metallurgical plant ;. 10° take Part 
AY donel establishments and industrial wun Kaza ; 
Mural cities also helped. For example, go tts in the 
Ceghizia alone were enrolled at various Schools j 

M the Ukraine in the academic year 1928.99 2 Ww 
yer? apprenticed to mills in Moscow, Leningrad the D 
netsk coal basin, Kazan and other cities een 

A large number of skilled workers, engineers, and techni- 
sians came from the centre to participate in the region's 
‘ndustrial construction to share their knowhow and train 
skilled workers. The composition of the indigenous labour 
force improved considerably. For example, the proportion of 
skilled workers in Uzbekistan grew from 9.3 per cent in 
(928 to 33.7 per cent in 1932. 3 


Historically, Central Asia’s working class had always 
been multinational. The training programmes had brought 
Russian and Central Asian industrial workers into closer 
contact still and strengthened their alliance—the very social 
foundation of proletarian internationalism. Changes in the 
qualitative composition of the labour force (its higher con- 
centration, the reduced proportion of seasonal workers, and 
the significant growth of workers in heavy industry) had 
ontributed greatly. A new, organised working class had 
"en formed to support proletarian internationalism. ' 
p n the republics, the Leninist nationalities policy me t . 
atly'’s drive for industrial development met with the Herc 
atance of class enemies and their ideologists: as het 
j lionalists, Great-Power chauvinists and ie - 
er ‘cking socialism. In order to translate sare nana 
man Onalism into reality, the Party had to ag te all 
Kare »Pponents and distortionists. Tie t: “Those 

““h Communist held steadfast to Lenin's precept: 
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‘ho seek to serve the proletariat must unite the worker 

ans and unswervingly fight bourgeois nationalism, 
oreign. 

la rar am drive, like the sagen rehabilita. 
tion programme before it, was plagued by stubborn nationg. 
lists who claimed that the historical development of the 
Central Asian and Kazakh peoples was unique. Nationalistic 
deviationists, with right-wing opportunists in their midst, 
peddled the idea that industrialisation was alien to the lo- 
cal peoples, and that the historical traditions of the Easterp 
countries “envisage the exclusive development of agricyl- 
ture”. This was their attempt to impede industrial devel- 
opment and the formation of a working class in the territory, 
The Party’s ideological enemies also cried out against econ- 
omic specialisation for the national areas, preached laissez- 
faire for individual sectors of the economy and dismissed al] 
economic regulations as unnecessary. 

Nationalists and right-wingers were supported by Great- 
Power chauvinists who sought to perpetuate an agrarian- 


the peoples. 
i Chauvinism and local nationalism took advantage of so- 


some Party organisations. Essentially, th 


the nationalities policy by ci °y strove to distort 
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ticularly the Tashkent newspaper Pravda 
Je ried articles on the harm do 
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pravda, the Party’s central organ, desery 
for its attacks on the hostile ideo] 


yed by the local Press, and 
Vostoka, which 


glismt y cea etarian Interna- 
“ionalism’’, ““Black-Hundred Chauvinism Foils Shock Work” 
‘More Attention to Internationalist Education of the Mas- 
ses’, etc. The press gave broad cove 


: rage to all the national 
republics’ achievements in every fiel 


d. Significantly, both lo- 
cal and central newspapers reported regularly on the all- 


round support in industrialisation and skilled personnel train- 
ing given by the industrial centres to Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan. Articles on mutual aid and fraternal cooperation 
between the republics were frequent a 


nd detailed. The press 
played a key role in both organising and educating the work- 
ing people. 


_ The exposure of local nationalism and Great-Power chauv- 
ism was of great importance for stronger cross-country 
Cooperation in the socialist restructuring of society. The 
Working people rejected both deviationist ideologies and sup- 
Mrled the Party’s Leninist policy as proved by their bur- 
S¢oning creativity, and their growing enthusiasm for te 
Publican Socialist emulation. In Kazakhstan, Pegi a 
ghizia, ajikistan and Turkmenia they spared th best 
te Tulsi State plans ahead of schedule, achieve the 
Cords d 


untry. 
Nd ensure economic uplift for the whole co 
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Industrialisation increased productiy 
ics and was instrumental in the soc 
agriculture. "a 

Collectivisation of the fragmented peasant economies did 
a great deal to eliminate the centuries-old backwardness in 
agriculture. This was the only way to reconstruct agricul- 
lure on a socialist basis. Collectivisation was one of the de: 
cisive factors in bringing underdeveloped nations economi- 
cally and culturally closer to advanced nations. It promoted 
friendly relations between all the peoples of the USSR, and 
instilled internationalist ideology in the broad masses of the 
peasantry. Only by merging small individual peasant hold- 
ings into large collective units was it possible to draw. the 
peasant masses into socialist construction and make the 
working class influence upon the peasantry greater. As long 
as the petty-bourgeois rural structures lasted hostile ideolo- 
gy would have a foot-hold. Bourgeois-nationalistic elements, 
backed up by the kulaks, tried to trap the peasants pals 
‘on their minds with nationalism. Only when new Be or 
lion relations were firmly established in the iets ie : a 
the kulaks liquidated as a class, nationalism could be er 
dicated. : “Cte ant anatch? 

Agriculture was collectivised in Central oie itoall 
sa IN accordance with the general Lange ae associat: 
Publics. Nonetheless, it involved specific fe to socialism 

With the region’s non-capitalist transition 
Poor material and technical base for ae alatly among the 

Patriarchal and feudal relations, parucula’’ 


é forces of the repub. 
* ° : P b- 
lalist restructuring of 
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an especially acute class gtp 

cattle are a cultural standards etc.) The 
1 pop’ 4 k these specific features into acegy,, 
00 ee : Nt in 
ds, providing all-round state aid 
av educing various social measures gradually, 
and intro sistent Leninist nationalities policy, and large. 

The ere material, technical and organisational Suppo 
a the P rt} and government made collectivisation a Stic. 
from a in n was in particular need of such ASsistanep 
oe its agriculture was poorly developed and the key 
branch—cotton growing—required major investments. Tho 
government spent 29 million roubles in 1928, and 89.5 mil- 
lion roubles in 1930 just on irrigating Central Asia's waste. 
lands. 

The all-Union government gave every assistance to orga- 
nising state farms. In 1929 174 million roubles were alloca- 
ted for setting up state farms in Kazakhstan, especially 
stock-breeding centres, 95 of which were founded by 1933. 
A total of 700 million roubles were invested in Kazakhstan's 
agriculture under the First Five-Year Plan. ! 

Fee country helped Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
ce ies 3 the material and technical base of socialist ag- 
nes shin ao of all kinds, especially tractors, 
1928, Central Asia mad Ks Haag wo) ua 
in 1932 81942” “Sazakhstan had 1,204 tractors and 
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fierce resistance to the transition. Th 
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under their thumb. The local organi 
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Russian and Ukrainian peasants, settled in Kazakhstan, 
helped the nomads a great deal. They took an active part 
in establishing collective farms, building settlements for the 
nomads and teaching them farming methods. In 1932, Rus- 
‘an and Ukrainian collective farmers built schools, apart- 
vent houses, grain storages, smitheries, and artesian wells 
for the Kazakh, ! They patronised newly-established reas 
“ollective farms. Russian collective farms in the aril 

strict helped new Kazakh kolkhozes to plough the ‘led 
allotted to them. Thousands of nomads thus began a Paper 
Way of life. Their economy diversified, Highly ie ry a 
fa breeding replaced the old pasturage system a Atal 
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national-minority Collective f 
a0 ae Korean, local Jewish, Kurdist” Dungan, Uig. 
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leet y and government showed Special Cone Bee hstan. 
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began to grow cotton, fruits, grapes and grain crops. 
Collectivisation wrought significant changes in the life 
of the national minorities. Most of them joined collective 
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sified cooperatives, uniting Uzbeks, Kirghi ’ 4 : ther 
nine Uighurs, Koreans, Dungans, Arabs tnd many oh 
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The one hundred P letarian leadership and socialist ag- 
for a stronger rural ot November 1929 Plenary Meeting 
rr'the CC CPSU(B) assigned 25,000 experienced organisa 
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j d political personnel to collective ar dN 
saad Teiok Stations. This decision was highly Feta 
for the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. The c a 
struggle there became particularly acute in the years of aN 
lectivisation, for the local proletariat was as yet young an 


could not have taken the lead without help from the Rus- 
sian working class. 


In 1930, 2,470 from among the most advanced workers 
arrived 


rived in the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. The 
toiling peasantry welcomed these Party envoys as their 


friends and allies in the fight against the kulaks to build a 
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In November 1929, a genera agreeme 
nd socialist emulation was concluded b 
achaey workers from the Moscow, Ivanovo-Voznesensk and 
Leningrad regions and Central Asia’s cotton-growing areas, 
Signing ceremonies took place in Moscow, Leningrad, Ivano. 
vo-Voznesensk, Tashkent, Samarkand, Dushanbe and Frunze 
during the celebrations of the 412th Anniversary of the Oc. 
tober Revolution. 
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etween the textile 


fifty assistance 


These proletarian envoys were faithful to 
the countryside, organised the “enapics 
t the kulaks, helped set up collective farms an 
move their organisation and economic Oe ete 

Urunkhodzhayey. Chairman of the Moskva ces ae 

in Tajikistan and twice Hero of Socialist = sie “The 
youted on the role played by the Russian wor eaten 
1 °OW workers gave the collective farm its firs ua 
il, t ki le of Russia sent the Khodz 
distriog . « Working people o 


lled a “Russian 
“Ws first tractor”. He gratefully reca and 
“8Onomis Who taught us ie to produce bumper erp 

+ Russian 

0 


t Tajik 

The Woman who arrived in the 1930s to se 

on the Toad to happiness. ! 
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: at Russian 
“reve, Redzhaboy, Together with the Gre 
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Obe, 1968, p. 67. 
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tive farms and develop cotton 
menia and Kirghizia, by shari 
ing seed and mineral fertilizers 


(B) discussed ‘the uestion “On 
Resettlement to Tajikistan” q 


4nd proposed to develop virgin 
om other areas of the republic 
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gbekistan. The collon-growers of the Ferghana Valley 
and ,istan) wok an active part in the development of Taj- 
U an wastelands. They started cultivating cotton there 
jkistan iheir experience with the local peasantry, and were 
et to start collective farms. 
the firs the period of 1928-32 the decision of the CC 
| ON (B) on relocating 20,000 peasant households was suc- 
crs nH fulfilled.' A total of 37,000 households resettled 
cost y ands. 2 In 1932, 1,500 families from Uzbekistan, 
“ 00 families from Tajikistan’s mountainous areas and 
100 demobilised Red Army men settled in the Vakhsh Val- 
ley. Multinational collective farms were set up in the new 
The joint. construction of irrigation installations was-a 
‘vid example of fraternal cooperation between the peoples 
Central Asia. Today almost all of Central Asian rivers 
me ate several republics. New lands had to be developed 
TT eratively. The special administrative committee for the 
Se yepubhina irrigation systems of Uzbekistan and Kir- 
aren was engaged in reconstruction, expansion, and regu- 
Cian: Friendly relations between the population of neigh- 
bouring districts were also promoted through the parity com- 
missions which set general and regional quotas for construc- 
tion, annual water distribution ne and tentative time li- 
its and rates of irrigation work. : 
othe Kirghizes ‘and anne developed the Ferghana Valley 
on a cooperative basis. In 1929, the Savai Steppe was 
brought to plough. The new irrigated lands in Kirghizia to- 
talled 12,000 hectares, and in Uzbekistan 8,000 hectares. 
In 1931, the Soviet government decided to build the 
Vakhsh irrigation system, declaring it an all-Union top-prio- 
tity construction project. The Tajik people's long-cherished 
dream came true: the Vakhsh Valley would be ace 
The USSR government financed this construction from er 
all-Union budget, sent 24 high-power excavators, some | 
caterpillars and over 500 wheeled tractors, automobiles an 
ee 
(oon Izvestia of the USSR Central: Executive Committee, May 28, 
: pig oy State Archives’ of the National Economy, 8. 5675, |. 4, 
iD. Ber co YP oy Be ‘ 
, Br avda Vostoka, July 12, 1929. 
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other machinery. The Vakhsh Canal became one of 
viet Union’s major construction projects at that tin a So. 
to bring water to 94,000 hectares of land. ! Be TE gy 
g Ag 
The whole country supplied the Vakhsh project w; 
to-date equipment and sent experienced workers Boi, Up. 
ists. The Central Asian republics took an active Special. 
construction of the Vakhsh system, which was ge IN the 
fields sown to precious thin-fibre cotton varieties "I 7 Bate 
the Central Asian Bureau of the CC CPSU(B) coe al, 
workers from Uzbekistan, 100 from Turkmenia fae 1,309 
Kirghizia to the Vakhsh project. Representative 0 from 
fraternal peoples worked on the Tajik soil rs of ‘man 
Vakhsh irrigation project into a true school lee the 
scar on Wenig gear Gt vanious wenontliica, Tas 4 
development of new lands was a blow t ene ile Joint 
psycholo atri tri 0 private Ownershj 
gy, patriarchal-tribal and petty-bourgeoi ae 
none the peasantry. It revived the tradition of tant | lio 
ance between peoples on a new iali bright 
the working peopl 7 SOCIAL Basis and fm 
ple of var ve ought 
Peleciwcuion Gu. die Hides Rigg ie jr closer together. 
pithsian, beouolit: 4 sadieal ch sian republics and Ka- 
areas. In the spring of 1934 pei for women in the rural 
Firleoniats Bar diekant in omen collective farmers in 
oe Eee a ee as urned out en masse for field- 
men of Central Asia. The shoe an example for all the wo- 
ad amany wilted “oman re ective-farm movement promot- 
sxnupl, mu 4092. Wohakictan tad Gacken ee 
diate wothon. ton a Stan had twelve collective-f 
b , ten deputy chair-wo cube ee 
ee members, 216 collective-fa hae. 922 collective-farm 
embers and 381 team leaders, 2 po) ee ee ome 
As in the central district in ways 
nd Karalisinn saat 4 s, collectivisation in Central Asi 
ie eames with the mounti : sia 
emy. As foreseen b ing resistance of the 
rorism to frustrate the n y the Party, they resorted to ter- 
ve resolution “On the AlLU economic-political measures. In 
ceting of the CC CPSU (Brier) Natkomzem” ®, the Plen 
(B) (1929) stated that j aL 
ed that in the repu- 
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the Soviet East the campa; 7 
an’ of the vestiges of the feudal-tribal System Nera 
jon but cause fierce resistance from th WwW 
ris elements which jn an 
nena aT countryside and Wage 
Lenn socialist construction under the g uise of actrussle 

| oe tional interests , etc... 3 en ing 
"The kulak-bai elements set the Peasants a 
farms, against increased cotton acreage, anq saho 
ew Soviet measures, 
yt eee wreas the bais and kulaks backed y 

Soviet propaganda by refusin to work 
by engineering acts of terror : 
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collective 
laged the 


cre perpetrated in 
934 alone. 


€ criminals were 
lak elements Spread anti-Soviet 
n-harvesting t 

grain. 


arty conference: 
against 


slipshod 
_ Propagan 
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“We shall struggle relentlessly 
ais and the kulaks, against 
We shall not permit criminal 
ord among our collective-farm family 
ate close knit ranks,” 2 | beukusiiw. « 
1@ clags enemy strove to twist national ae ers in 
the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan to its advan age. 


The CPSU in Resolutions. , 
ry, Razzakoy, The 
p. gg" the USSR 


1 -Ushebiitan's: Working People for 
t of ‘Uzbekistan’s Working Peop 
8 Sup suihoency in Cotton, Tashkent, 1968, 
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| - ingering biases to claim that all R : 
jiooiisee ar eiie? They did their ubnost 
sians ny eee peasantry's class awareness and instill instead 
stifle mre ‘and anti-Soviet sentiments, Nationalism in the 
Sailer of Central Asia was fostered by representatives of 
Fe mumeniguinnial intelligentsia who had infiltrated the So. 
r rernment machinery. 
While the. bais and kulaks openly eppeeee Soviet po. 
wer and policy, their ideologists—the national deviation. 
ists—peddled the theory that Central Asia_ and Kazakh. 
stan had no rural class antagonism. Taking their cue 
from chauvinists and Trotskyites, they claimed that the 
kishlak and aul' were not yet ripe for radical socialist re. 
construction. In Kazakhstan they infiltrated the Commun. 
ist Party ranks, tried to gloss over the kulak counter. 
offensive and paint up some totally-integrated rural socie- 
ty. They harped on the “insurmountable difficulties” pos- 
ed by backwardness in Central Asia and Kazakhstan jn 
their efforts to slow down socialist construction. The na- 
lionalists believed that a national industrial economy was 
an indispensible prerequisite to agrarian socialist restruc- 
luring. At the same time, they idealised Kazakhstan’s 
past, clung tenaciously to old traditions and opposed the 
new collective farms’ striving for civilised life that opened 
- peasantry, They hoped to retard its growing class 
reness. 
oa EI Aelita Pry Catoroco Canary 
eerared that in Kirghizia nationalistic wavering 


' Kish] bay ; 
2 7} ak and aul Villages in Central Asia,—Fd. 


0) the Congresses, Conferences and Plen Ausolutions Sg ie nk 


Central Committee, Part I, Frunze 1958, 2 aeetings of the Regional 
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Both groups spoke out against Sending Russian workers 

Central Asia and Kazakhstan lo assist the collectivisa- 
4 n effort and blocked in every possible way the workers’ 
nee from the centre. This was their atlempt to break 
the internalionalist alliance between the Russian workers 
and the local peasants. 

The nationalists endeavoured to frustrate the main in- 
ternationalist objective of Central Asia’s workin 


g people 
at that slage, namely the cotton-crop targets. Accordingly, 
they tried to thwart the mechanisation of agriculture and 


called upon the peasants to refuse to sow cotton. 

Addressing a meeting of Tashkent activists, E. Y. Bau- 
man, Secretary of the Central Asian Bureau of the CC 
CPSU (B) resolutely exposed this sabotage. He stressed 
that the battle for cotton targets was a class battle for 
socialism, and the crux of the national question. “Those 
who fail to understand that the class battle for cotton, for 
socialism, and the Leninist solution to the national ques- 
tion are inseparable, will wind up in the camp of oppor- 
tunism, the camp of the class enemy.” ! 

In its 1930 decision “On the Work of the Central Asian 
Bureau” the CC CPSU(B) stated that “despite the fierce 
struggle against rural and urban capitalist elements 
and their ideologists, the nationalists and national devia- 
tionists within the Party,” the Central Asian Party orga- 
nisation had “triumphed by correctly pursuing Party po- 
licy and rallying broad sections of the poor and middle 
peasantry to intensive cotton-crop development and the 
socialist reconstruction of the countryside.” ? Party confe- 
rences, workers’ meetings and the press exposed the na- 
tionalists and chauvinists as real threats. The local Party 
organisations used every public media to educate the toil- 
ing peasantry in the spirit of proletarian internationalism, 
friendship and cooperation between peoples. The Party or- 
8anisations stepped up their efforts to explain the Lenin- 


ist nationalities policy, the advantages of collective farm- 
Ing and the absolute necessity for cotton-growing devel- 
opment. 


: partrabotnik, No. 3, 1933, p. 74. 


4. € Communist Party of Uzbekistan in Resolutions, 2nd Revised 
Edition, Tashkent, 1968, p. 287, ’ 
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d collective farms on a Mass scale, 
entered socialist emulation, ang 
all their energy ie es 

1 this the peasantry showe ej 
ing Me aon Sat a soley on cotton. 

-he; S 
rion he enemies were ullerly defeated. d derek 

f 1932, the Party had made consi erable 

By sage os ae for one hundred per cent collectivisa- 
ae ae ihe pepuilica, Collectivisation replaced the thou- 
sands of scattered farms and their primitive nee i Q 
socialist agrarian system. By 1932, 70 per cent of a crop 
farms, had been collectivised in Kazakhstan, 70.2 per cent 
in Tajikistan, 73 per cent in Turkmenia, 80.2 per cent in 
Uzbekistan and 86 per cent in Kirghizia. Collectivisa- 
tion of the stockrearing areas was completed during the 
Second Five-Year Plan period. 

Under the leadership of the Communist Party and with 
the tremendous assistance of the Soviet government and 
the brotherly peoples, the once backward peoples of Cent- 
ral Asia and Kazakhstan were able to complete the social- 
ist reconstruction of agriculture almost as quickly as the 


Middle peasants joine 
the collective-farmers ; 
the working people poured 


lies was also an important phase in the nationalities po- 
licy, since the victory of the colle | 


onial peoples to ignorance for 
for agricultural, eco- 
se opment i 

living standards for all wo ci a pnereeeen PIBAGE 


fae ae hundred per cent 

Cotto i a an az 

otton yields, expanded the cotton-growing gre Bervolgeer 
dustry with home-produced.-raw 


1 Bypassing Capitalism, pp. 98, 165 213 
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terial. All the Central Asian republics significantly in- 
wee cotton acreage and the gross raw cotton yield. 
Lizbekistan produced 726,000 tons of cotton in 1932 (60 
er cent of the USSR total) as against 549,000 in 1928. 
Tajikistan, Turkmenia, Kirghizia, Kazakhstan and Kara- 
,alpakia also did their share to ensure the country’s self- 
<ufficiency in cotton. 
~ In 1932, the republics of Central Asia and Southern 
Kazakhstan produced one million tons of the Soviet Union’s 
4.216.617 ton raw cotton harvest, or 75 per cent of 
the total yield.' Under the First Five-Year Plan the tre- 
mendous effort put into cotton development resulted in 
USSR self-sufficiency in this vital raw material. In 1928 
home-produced cotton met 66.8 per cent of the country’s 
requirements, and in 1932, 94.8 per cent. 2 

This achievement by the collective farmers of Central 
Asia and South Kazakhstan considerably strengthened the 
economic foundations of socialism in the USSR. Such was 
their response to the tremendous aid they had _ received 
from the Soviet government and the Russian working 
class. This progress also proved that the Party had found 
the correct way to develop agriculture for once backward 
peoples, one which organically combined the republican 
and Union-wide interests. 

The Leninist nationalities policy, based on the princip- 
les of equality and free and equitable development for 
major and minor nations in the multinational Soviet state, 
sowed the seeds of economic community for all the 
Soviet peoples. 

The socialist economic transformations did away with 
the nation’s isolation. The republic began to develop on 
a common socialist basis, in an integral Union-wide eco- 
homic complex. 

The socialist type of production led, by its very nature, 
‘o cohesion and harmony between the Soviet nations. “In- 
sofar as private property and capital inevitably disunite 
ial ad kindle national strife and increase national oppres- 

n thli = ; = anig? “ee 
aE as property and labour inevitably bring people 
of comvimatod on the basis of data in: The Socialist Reconstruction 

see Sinbad Moscow-Leningrad, 1934, pp. 13, 16. 

clatist Construction in the USSR, Mescow, 1935, p. 580. 
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together, eliminate national strife and abolish Nationa) | 
atc 3A ae } 
dee Che First Five-Year Plan socialist Industrialis. 
tion and reconstruction of agriculture made great Strides 
in eliminating the economic backwardness of the repub, 
lics. The gap between the highly-developed and once back. 
ward regions of the country was bridged. From the Ver 
first years of Soviet power, all its citizens had advanced 
to economic equality and unity. 
Socialist economic transformations during the First Five. 
Year Plan period made the division of labour between 
the republics more specialised. For each republic the Par. 
tys plans for economic development were based on both 
individual republican and general Union Potentials anq 
quirements. 
ia retin re industrialisation made the formerly backward 
republics more significant partners in all-Union production 
and changed the character of economic ties between Peoples, 
By the end of the Five-Year Plan period the region had 
become not only the USSR’s chief cotton supplier but al- 
so an extremely rich source of non-ferrous metals, and for 
a number of rare metals, sulphur and chemical raw ma- 
terials, the country’s only source. 
In the Kirghiz SSR, for example, an oil industry arose 
on the basis of discovered oil-fields. The new rare and 
non-ferrous metal mines soon assumed all-Union signifi- 
cance. Kirghizia accounted for one third of the USSR tin 
output and also became one of the most important suppli- 
ers of antimony-mercury ores, Old coal-mines were recon- 
structed and new ones commissioned to supply all the 
Central Asian republics with coal. 
Socialist industrialisation 
tile, cotton-processing, build: 


ee, 


' The CPSU in Resolutions. ++» Vol. 2, p. 248, 
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late 4920s Turkmeni CTOR 
Jp rowing region after Usb beca Ne the 199 
otto? ae highly-developed. T ekistan. It Second 
sect?’ nts of Central Asia. » Turkmenian gi ook Preedin 
all Fagakhstan became a major sunni: Was piped ‘f 
nome consumption, and Rk sss of raw 
(927, 66 per cent of the latte er of animal Materials 
In and 47. per cent abroad. Bice Was sold to products, 
expanded trade and econom} essful socialist 
“4929, the USSR poeple: sie 
na)s in > accounted for 8 ang (Chi 
reigD trade in that Chinese province per cent of 
[Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan see o- 
roducts a5 astrakhan pelts for oe Such valuable 
These statistics illustrate the ae oe Europe 
yorking people of Central Asia ae ution made by the 
common cause of socialist constructi Kazakhstan to the 
Five-Year Plan. In the years to follow ee the First 
and their own economic p stential grey , their participation 
Any discussion of achievements ade b 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan in th y the peoples of 
of society cannot omit special auton are oo. 
organisations and the CC CPSU(B) pleni e local Party 
the Central Asian B plenipotentiary body, 
Centr sian Bureau. They held fast to the Leninist 
r sweets pe licy in all their efforts despite a fierce vie 
ge soe nile counter-revolutionary resistance. 
i Gaal pila et pioneered socialist reconstruction 
“Today se at azakhstan shall go down in history. 
fichters for S reca with gratitude and respect the first 
in, San oviet power, the initiators of socialist reforms 
Tashkent ountry, Leonid Brezhnev said in his speech in 
as Comr de. 1973, ‘people trained by Lenin’s Party, such 
R oa N. Turakulov, K. Atabayev, A. Ikramovy, 
y si ri ayev, Y. Akhunbabayev and many others. Side 
oy with them in Central Asia worked Comrades 
a) ee G. K. Ordzhonikidze, V- V. Kuibyshe’ 
recall cored hada I. M. Vareikis, names which the an 
the ma ith love and gratitude. They led the great hat . 
sses to create new social relations and establish § 


Walisnw, 2 
lism in their land.” ! 


] on ae 1975, p. 279. 
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STRENGTHENING 
OF INTERNATIONALIST RELATIONS | 
IN THE CREATION OF SOCIALIST CULTUR}g 


The socialist transformation of society in the Centra) 
Asian republics and Kazakhstan made cultural revolution 
inevitable. Lenin regarded the latter as total democratisa_ 
tion of a society’s spiritual life. It transforms culture fro 
a capitalist into a socialist medium, a true servant Of the 
people. ; 

The objectives of a socialist revolution in culture are 
to reject bourgeois ideology and replace it with the Social- 
ist one, to repudiate idealistic views and religious preju- 
dices. The new. culture would inherit every positive, de. 
mocratic achievement made by the national cultures of 
the past. . . 

Special factors in Central Asia and Kazakhstan made 
actual cultural equality an urgent objective. The Commun. 
ist Party accordingly devoted special attention to stimy- 
lating cultural development for these peoples. It could 
only be done through the fraternal assistance of advanced 


been underprivileged,” ! The Party’s concern for an all- 
round flowering of culture, national in form and socialist 
in content, never slackened since. The backward peoples 
must be helped to build new schools and theatres and 
increase the publication of books in their mother tongues. 
Expenditures on social and cultural programmes for the 
republics during the First Five-Year Plan period indicate 
the tremendous scale of this aid. While in the 
Russian Federation and the Ukraine such outlays trebled 


ses 


| 


My, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 140. 


. * —A if 
over the period in 


questi 
g.5-fold and Turkmenian, 7.5. p2>ekist 


an ex ‘ 
The government allocateg ‘a Penditures _ 
ment ol public education and the SUMS  fop th 
public education spending ; © literac 


ee hes ee 60 million * vice 
4939 °, an ara-Kalpakis 9 i. UU 
Industrial cities of re 1,446,000 rou — Million in 
Eastern republics to 
team system was 

workers, educationa 


tremely active, helping set y 1 soi 
The Central Black-Farth Regin 3, 100 “Red yurts”. 


der its patronage. In C 
Asia and Kazakhstan the literacy drive fas <unpored ye 


thousands of educated people from various ethnic back- 
grounds, Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Russians, Ukrainians, Tajiks, 
Tatars, Uighurs, Kirghizes and Turkmen among them. 
The Russian culture and language benefited the develop- 
ment of public education. 

Russian teachers and Russian schools, whose methods 
served as a model for the national schools, were prominent 
in the development of national (Kazakh, Kirghiz, Turk- 
men, Tajik and Uzbek) education systems. The Russian in- 
telligentsia helped the republics train teachers from among 
the local population. 


KL 


Statistics, 

M 1 Cultural Construction in the USSR. A Book of om 

- . blics, Mos- 

eee Socialist Culture in the Union Repu | 
Cow, 1962, p. 165. 

: Hate of Kirghizia, Vol. 2, P. ah Kara-Kalpak ASSR to a 

‘ Report of the Government of the sative Committee, Turtkul, 
Presidium of the All-Union Central Exe 
1934, p. 84, satel 

° Red yurts—mobile cultural-oductons 
housed in the traditional nomadic 


facilities and libraries 
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0, the Ukraine sent more than 250 teache 
aa ka Maigret cultural-educational establishments ie 
Kazakhstan and donated 122 libraries, 28 studios, a 
cal radio relay stations and other equipment. oe 

The policy of proletarian internationalism significantly 
advanced the national languages of the formerly backwarq 
peoples. Under socialism, related languages came into clos. 
er contact, their vocabularies enriched and grammar per. 
fected. In the first years of Soviet power, more than 40 Na- 
tionalities received written languages. As the national Jan. 
guages developed and the formerly oppressed peoples rogo 
to new heights of creativity new literary media were born 
The social functions of the various Central Asian tongues 
grew immeasurably to quickly make them languages of go- 
vernment institutions, science, the press, radio, literature 


ressive world culture, In Central Agi 
throughout the USSR, the fala 


' Onder the B 
Ata, 1960, pp. 88-89. one Heninist Na 


tionalities Polic y, Alma- 
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ant were such that the Peoples, 
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wen maturing to ever new functions, needed p nc ehBtages 
, eens s Let i‘ 


e as an economic, political and cultural m fu franca 
i ae edium,. The 


foreseen eR 

‘ ' th 1 

8. . ) ; ’ uss 
janguage put great treasures of cy] piel 


ai It was no ee significant in the 
ersonnel and developing national litera 

common language promoted fraternal] 
peoples in all ae of ne 

The situation for cultural revolution was dj 
Party had to struggle with local ie sae eee 
Powel chauvinists. The nationalistic-infected part of oe 
intelligentsia trumpeted their theory of “pure” culture, ac- 
cording to which there was no difference between bourgeois 
and socialist culture. The nationalists argued that culture 
‘s created by “chosen” representatives of the bourgeoisie 
rather than by the people. They did not believe that uni- 
versal education was feasible and resisted the literacy drive. 
The Great-Power chauvinists tried to slow down the 
development of education, the creation of national theatre, 
press and government machinery in the local languages. 

The Party exposed the nationalist ideology and vigorous- 
ly fought against chauvinists who sought to sabotage na- 
tional and cultural construction. 

Great strides were made in public education and the eli- 
mination of illiteracy under the First Five-Year Plan. The 
number of schools grew four-fold in Uzbekistan and Turk- 
menia, two-fold in Kazakhstan and seven-fold in Tajiki- 
stan. The number of students increased: eight-fold in Uzbe- 
kistan, more than two-fold in Kazakhstan, nine-fold in Ta- 
jikistan and three-fold in Turkmenia. 2 Incidentally, the num- 
ber of schools in the USSR grew on the average by mere 
0 per cent and the number of students—by 80 per cent 
between 1928-29 and 1932-33. ° ee ee 

Consistent internationalism in public education implie 


careening ea — a 
nD 


cooperation of the 


Fe re os. eres ol 20, p. 72 
- I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2¥, P. ‘4 | 
5 * Estimated aecardins to: Cultural Construction in the USSR. 
Tue Moscow, 1956, pp. 92-95, 108-109, 112-413. 
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ith instruction in the local lay. 
tho erento ogee ne asteclsHildeon of Uzbekista, 
guagos, aoe of 16 languages and those Mm the eo 
De oe Wane The Party and eovernment paig 
net r ont. t6 drawing the local Population into 
ale “They achieved a steady annual growth in the loca 
student population. By 1932, the percentage representa 


= 


tion 
of students from the local nationalities had matched theip 
, ican demographical ranking, yes . 
the Sova sable education system eliminated nationa| 


privileges and provided every nation with equal cultural Op- 

tunities. a . 
M National cultural progress and the general rise IM polj- 
tical and cultural standards of peoples was largely duo to 
the efforts of cultural establishments and the press, Oyo; 


farmers’ and farm-labourers’ clubs. Tajikistan had 63 Red 
chaikhanas, 476 radio relay centres, 10 film 


Were 116 libraries and 269 clubs in Turkmenia, 2 The 
cultural establishments combatted loca] 


erests of all na- 


. ar er of republican, regio- 
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' ‘ ost ; ssu- 
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the indigenous languages 


: 8, ; 
{im capita Newspapers Circulation he USSR’s an. 
wu Seats 4.1. By 1932, these ures had + * 28ainst 
re cent to 36, and by 444 Per cent to 
Ue 7 
: w periodicals appeared. Sixt fiparin es « 
Vyfany a 5 phe lneel languages war issued oe nes, In- 
cluding ian republics in 41939. 
ral ee their output 
nouses eriod. This upsurge in 
Plan publishing industry 
nT Gon culture and its broa 
0 ‘ 
opulation mportant corollary to 
- w Soviet intelligentsia it 
the Vl entsia in the region too 
it had throughout th 
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Asian Geological Prospecting institutes were Set UP in 
Tashkent, as affiliates of CASU, | 

The July (41928) CG CPSU(B) a raat Meeting decla_ 
red: ‘‘The training of new specialists is becoming a Major 
Party objective” ', and launched a large-scale Constructi, 
programme for higher and secondary educational] establish. 
ments in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. Scholars iN the 
Russian Federation and the Ukraine helped enormously 
in developing the national culture of the Soviet East. Mos. 
cow, Leningrad, Kiev, and other cities sent Sclentists, 
lecturers and equipment to their new institutes of higher 
learning. = 

In 1928, by Soviet government decision, the first: teach. 
ers’ college—the Kazakh State Pedagogical Institute, named 
after the famous Kazakh writer Abai Kunanbayey—wag 
opened in Kazakhstan. Agricultural institutes were ag. 
tablished in Kazakhstan with the aid of the Russian Fede- 
ration. In 1929, the Alma-Ata Veterinary and Zootechnica] 
Institute was founded, and in October 1930, the Kazakh 
State Agricultural Institute. 

It was a major event when Turkmenia’s first higher edu- 
cational establishment, the Pedagogical Institute, opened 
in Ashkhabad in 1930, In 1939 the Turkmen State Medi- 
cal Institute was established. In 1931, professors and lec- 
turers from the Central Asian State University helped 
found the Turkmen Zoo-Veterinary Institute, as well as a 
teachers’ college and Agricultural Institute in Tajikistan. 
Educational establishments in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and 
Kharkov took direct part in founding Dushanbe’s Pedago- 
gical Institute, They supplied laboratory equipment and 
ooks, | 
While creating new higher and secondary polytechnics 
e Party and government were concerned with representa- 
tion of the local nationalities in their student bodies. The 
statement released by the July (1928) Plenary Meeting of 
the CC CPSU (B) “On Improving the Training of New 
Specialists” laid down important guidelines for this phase 
of Party’s nationalities programme. Party organisations 
started to improve the social and national composition of 
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cent rise. ' The number of Tajiks, Kazakhs, Kirghizes. Turk. 
men, Kara-Kalpaks, Uighurs, Koreans and other student, 
climbed. In 1933, indigenous students averaged 39 per cen 
of freshmen at Central Asia’s higher educational] establish 
ments, 2 _ 
Following Party and government decisions, higher and 
secondary educational establishments and technical Schools 
designated an annual quota for Tepresentatives of the na. 
tional groups. Special national polytechnics were also 
opened. In 1932, there were nine such establishments in 
Uzbekistan alone including a Turkic, Uighur, local Jewish, 


even at this initial stage, the enormous imbalance in the 
education levels was considerably reduced opening the way 


ning. In 1932, one such affiliate was set up in Kazakhstan. 
On March 17, 1932, the USSR Council of People’s Com- 
nr ssars decided to establish the Tajik centre of the USSR 
Academy of clences, Research Institutes of Moscow and 
Leningrad sent skilled specialists to the region. The Ins- 
litute of Oriental] Studies of the USSR Academy of Scien- 


ee the Institute of History and Archives and the State 


founded under the Council of People’s Commissars of the 


Kirghiz ASSR to study national resources, economy, his- 
Sea 


' Revolution and Nati nalitie 
2 Ibid, p. 74. one Pes, 1935. No, 4, p. 14, 
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nd culture, on a planned basis, 
tory 2 ar Plan period the USSR Academ 

EC sil institutions in Moscow an 
other viuet the first large-scale, Systematic st 
te mineral wealth. In 1932, a Kirgh 
a edition started research on the productive forces. 
Othe Institute of Turkmen Culture, established under the 

uncil of People’s Commissars of Turkmenia in 1928, 
Co rted a comprehensive study of the republic’s resources, 
I The Kara-Kalpak Inter-Disciplinary Institute, the first 
major research centre in the territory, was founded in 1934, 
merging several small research institutes, Establishments 
in the country’s central cities, particularly Moscow and Le- 
ningrad, were of great assistance in its establishment. 

Kazakhstan was the site of large-scale natural resources 
exploration, conducted by the USSR Academy of Sciences 
and its local affiliate. In 1928-31, a total of 190 geological 
expeditions were working in the republic. Coalfields, iron 
ore, non-ferrous metals and many other mineral deposits 
were discovered. 

Russian geologists and scientists faced all the ha 
of field life together with their local 
First Five-Year Plan period they covered tens of thousands 
kilometres to discover rich mineral deposits. A copper smelt- 
ing works—one of the prize projects of the Five-Year Plan, 
Was erected to exploit the Major copper deposit struck in 
Kounrad in 1928 and the Dzhezkazgan mines. Large depo- 
sits of polymetallic ores (lead, zinc, and nickel) and rich 
hew oilfields were struck on the Emba. Large phosphori- 
tes, sodium sulphate and sulphate deposits were discover- 
ed in Kazakhstan to become a solid base for the future 
Kamical industry. Geologists found rich coal veins in the 


“Taganda basin. More than 9,000 mineral deposits were 
discovered. 


The USSR Academy of Sciences studied productive for- 
Sin the national republics on a large scale. The Central 

Slan and, Subsequently, the Tajik-Pamir inter-disciplina- 
ry xpeditions made significant discoveries in Central Asia. 
aig 
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The USSR Academy of Sciences, the Central Research Gey 
logical Prospecting Institute, the Communist Academy and 
the V. I. Lenin Agricultural Academy of the USSR and 
other research institutions of Moscow and Leningrad oy a. 
nised the expedition. It concentrated on Tajikistan’s pro- 
ductive forces. 

Leningrad’s research institutes sponsored expeditions to 
study Kirghizia’s natural resources. A special scientific con. 
ference on Kirghizia’s productive forces was convened in 
Leningrad in 1932. Close to 40 reports on the republic’s 
economy and culture were presented. The slogan was “Pro. 
letarians of the city of Lenin will help the Kirghiz ASSR 
rise to the level of the advanced socialist republics’’. 

The first conference for the study of Kara-Kalpakia’s pro- 
ductive forces, convened by the USSR Academy of Sciences 
in Leningrad in 1933, was a landmark in scientific research. 

Academicians I. M. Gubkin, S. F. Oldenburg, D. N. Prya- 
nishnikov, A. E. Fersman, A. F. Ioffe, V. A. Keller, A. A. 
Richter, V. L. Komarov, V. I. Vernadsky, D. I. Shcherba- 
kov, Corresponding Members of the USSR Academy of Sci- 
ences V. N. Lyubishchenko, V. G. Glushkov, V. V. Ta- 
lanov, are among the many whose work in the Central Asi- 
an republics and Kazakhstan deserves special mention. They 
prove the old theories that Central Asia had no useful mi- 
neral resources to be absolutely unfounded. 

Joint research was of great significance not only for tap- 
ping the mineral wealth of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, but 
also for training local research workers. In 1924, Central 
Asia had only one native scientist, whereas in 1932 represen- 
tatives of the indigenous nationalities accounted for a third 
of all research personnel.! Multinational geological teams. 
strengthened the bonds of cooperation and fraternal as- 
sistance. 

Local cultures flowered as is evident from the new heights 
reached in literature and the arts. The best traditions of the 
national cultures, the rich folk legacy and the solid founda- 
tion of socialist realism gave birth to new Soviet literatures 
and the arts. The feudal-bai ideology and the nihilist atti- 
tude to the cultural heritage of the past were defeated. 


' Socialist Science and Technology, No. 8, 1935, p. 45. 
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Significantly, literature ang 
Kazakhstan flowered not only 
tent potential, but also through agsj 
achievements of their fellow Sovi 
terature arose as well ag many k 


was qualitative as well as 
The literatures of the 


tinational Soviet literature. Translations became an impur- 
tant medium of cross-fertilisation, enriching the literature 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan with the best of world and 
Russian classics. At the same time, translations of many 
poems by the Central Asian poets Dzhambul, Kunanba- 
yev and Gulyam became popular all over the USSR and 
were assimilated into multinational Soviet culture. 

The writers of the Soviet East welcomed the method of 
Socialist realism. Their portraits of Soviet reality were rea- 
istic as were their descriptions of heroic everyday work 
and the growing friendship among nations. Fraternal uni- 
ty among working people of differing nationalities pees 
a central literary theme. Songs of Fraternity by Kazak 
‘tan’s folk bard Dzhambul are permeated with the spirit 0 
Proletarian internationalism, fraternal unity, love for the 
14% 
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homeland, Lenin and his comprades-in-arms. The sam 
theme runs through novels by the outstanding Uzbek 
authors Aibek (Sacred Blood) and Yashen (Lodestar), T 
heroism displayed by workers of different nationalities in th, 
construction of the Turkestan-Siberia railway was glorified 
by Uzbek poet G. Gulyam in his narrative poem On 1), 
Turksib Tracks. The Kazakh and Kirghiz akyns Dzhamby; 
and Toktogul whose mutual empathy is renown, gave Voice 
to the concept of friendship among the fraternal peop- 
les in their works. . 

Essential to the development of literature were creative 
cross-cultural contacts established during those years bet. 
ween Russian, Central Asian and Kazakh writers and poets, 
Personal ties between the Leningrad poet V. Rozhdestven- 
sky and Kazakh poet I. Dzhansugurov led to a Russian 
translation of the poem Kyuishi. The Kazakh classical wri- 
ter Mukhtar Auezov and the Russian author Leonid Sobo- 
lev collaborated on the play Abai. . 

The peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan had not 
had any written music culture. National music was: enrich- 
ed by the Russian and world classical heritage to create 
a professional art-form as an inevitable consequence of cul- 
tural revolution along socialist lines. Kazakh, Kirghiz, Uz- 
bek, Tajik and Turkmen music-forms creatively absorbed 
the achievements of the established professional. art to en- 
hance, rather than diminish their own national flavour. . 

National opera and ballet emerged in Kazakhstan in the 
early 1930s. The first performances were based on folk tunes 
and creative cooperation between national masters of 
the arts and their colleagues from the fraternal republics. 
The Tajik poets M. Tursun-zade and P. Dkhoti wrote the 
lyrics to the first Tajik opera The Uprising of Vosse, com- 
posed by S. Balasanyan of Armenia. Most of the company 
in the Uzbek musical theatre formed in 1929 had come 
from the Moscow Conservatoire opera studio. The associa- 
ted Russian composers R. M. Glier and S. N. Vasilenko 
moulded remarkable talent of the first national composers 
and performers M. Ashrafi, K. Zakirov, M. Burkhanov and 
G. Abdurakhmanov. — : 

As socialism was built, Central Asian theatrical art de- 
veloped under the influence of Russian culture and W 
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cc ea ee 
new life of the Central Asian peoples. The 
Bolshoi Theatre produced O. M. Rovinsky’s iar eee 
tains Setting Out on socialist transformations in Tajikis- 
tan, with music based on Tajik folk tunes, and choreo- 
graphy on traditional Tajik folk dances. 
The first professional theatre in Kirghizia was establish- 
ed in 1930, uniting akyns, komuzchi and manaschi.' Its 
actors were trained by the State Moscow Stage Art Insti- 
tute and Moscow theatrical, music and ballet schools. Kara- 
Kalpakia’s first national theatre was established in 1930; 
and Turkmenia’s in 1929. The theatrical company drew lar- 
Bely on folk literature and music, though its hg V. 
uit Plays by Friedrich eigen A. S. Pushkin, N. V. 
ogol and Dmitry Furmanov as well. 

The Party and! government concern for the sone aes 
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which in the years to come could only strengthen. ¢, 
influences and enrichment among the differing gta 6 a 
tures had made themselves clearly felt. Typically, ea, 
national theatre strove to create a repertoire in its own lan 
guage and historically-determined style. At the same time 
traditional purism had to be transcended so that each na. 
tional theatre could take its rightful place in Soviet thea, 


eat. 
rical art. National dramaturgy was permeated with 8. 


cialist ideology. 

The Uzbek and Tajik theatres took part in the 4939 
Olympiad of National Theatres. Seventeen theatres Playing 
in twelve languages also competed. Theatrical art workers 
began to share their experience creatively. The Olympiad 
showed that artistic companies were developing in a dia- 
lectic unity of specifically national traditions and the com- 
mon principles of Soviet socialist theatre. 

A broad range of literary and cultural ties drew the peo- 
ples closer together and strengthened internationalist sep- 
iments. Even then the great Soviet writer Maxim Gorky 
could foresee the fruits of cultural rapprochement. In 1930, 
he wrote a letter to the editor of the journal Communist 
of Tajikistan describing his great jOy upon reading an is- 
sue “...from a far-off, unknown land, where just a few 
years ago the Russian was the physical conqueror, an ali- 
en. Now in Tajikistan, Yakutia, Karelia and throughout the 
length and breadth of the Soviet Union he sows the seeds 
of socialist culture. | 

“I say ‘Russian’ only through grammatical habit, but 
I have long felt and known that I speak of the Soviet man, 
whoever he may be—Uzbek, Tajik, Osset, Yakut, Karelian. 

“The Union of Soviets’ giant strides in industrial de- 
velopment are astounding. Their iron thud resounds with the 
magnificence of our other task—that of creating a new cul- 
ture, a new kind of human being, and the unity of all the 
working people on this earth.” ! 

The working people built a solid economic base and rose 
to new heights of creativity. Through their efforts the ob- 
jectives of the cultural revolution were achieved within the 


' Maxim Gorky, Collected Works in 30 volumes, Vol. 25, pp. 201- 
202. 
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vst Five-Year Plan period—universal _ 
Fist Piteracy, a new national ‘ntelligensay nn me 
oulture, socialist in content and national in form The ae 
tral Asian republics and Kazakhstan were well a ee 
way to socialist nationhood. thei 

The cultural transformations wrought under the Fi 
Five-Year Flan were proceeding on the basis of mutual bite 
tance and understanding between the fraternal ines 
This was crucial to the success of the cultural revolution, 
to eliminating cultural backwardness among the peoples of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan and to creating flourishing so- 
cialist cultures. 


INTERNATIONALIST TIES 
WITH THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING-CLASS 
MOVEMENT 


In the early 1930s, proletarian internationalist ideas gain- 
ed a solid standing among the working people of the Soviet 
East thanks to stronger ties with the world revolutionary and 
communist movement. The fetters of feudal narrow-minded- 
ness were shattered. | 

The First Five-Year Plan period saw a variety of contacts, 
including massive solidarity campaigns, support for workers 
struggling in the capitalist countries, correspondence with 
foreign labourers, foreign workers’ delegations to the USSR. 

True internationalists, all the working people of the So- 
viet East gave active support to their counterparts fighting 
against imperialism in Britain, France, America, Germany, 
Bulgaria and Poland. Thus, the people of Kirghizia protested 
against the U. S. bourgeoisie’s kangaroo court treatment 0 
Sacco and Vanzetti, and the anti-communist trials staged by 
the Polish bourgeoisie. Kirghiz workers gave moral and ma- 
terial support to British strikers and anti-fascists in many 
countries. | 
_ The Soviet working people 
in the history of international fraternity 


have written glorious chapters 
through their de- 
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‘um, Britain, Grechpalovalda, Japan, Mexico, Norway and 
other countries. Foreign erp es saluted the completion of 
the Turksib. Communists of Germany’s Ruhr sent a cable: 
“phe Ruhr Committee and the newspaper Ruhr Echo send 
their enthusiastic congratulations on the completion of the 
qurksib”. amburg railwaymen sent greetings to the Turk- 
gib builders and presented them with a red banner, the sym- 
hol of revolutionary solidarity. 

In its report to the 17th Party Conference, the Central 
Committee of MOPR observed: “‘. . .The outstanding success 
scored by MOPR organisations in Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
Daghestan and Uzbekistan, the national areas severely op- 
pressed under tsarism, shows that these nations, now members 
of an integral international collective, are developing their 
own cultures, national in form and proletarian in content.” ! 

The MOPR membership grew steadily from year to year. 
Between 1927 and 1932, Uzbekistan’s 55,000 members in- 
creased to 158,000 and Turkmenia’s 26,000 to 75,000. 2 

MOPR continued to help political prisoners in foreign 
countries, channelling material aid and letters from the 
working people of the region. During the Five-Year Plan 
period, the Tajikistan MOPR branch helped prisoners in se- 
ven jails. The working people of Kazakhstan took on ten 
jails, including prisons in Parma (Italy), Feist (USA), 
Bochum (Germany), Greece and other countries. Students 
at the Petropavlovsk zoo-veterinary secondary school wrote 
to revolutionaries imprisoned in Parma: “We have no nation- 
al strife, ours is an international technical school, with 207 
students, including Kazakhs, Tatars, Russians, Koreans and 
Mordovians. We are a friendly close-knit family.” * They 
enclosed money in support of Italy’s popular front. In 1928, 
material assistance from the people of Kazakhstan to foreign 
class brothers amounted to 27,000 roubles, and in 1934, to 
253,000 roubles. 4 


——_ 


; Internatsionalny Mayak, No. 5, 1932, p. 2. 
. Ws V. Sheveleva, The USSR MOPR Reporting, Moscow, 1933, 
, ie State Archives of the Kazakh SSR, s. 1125, 1. 4, f. 48, 
-4, 1. 2, £. 419, p. 6. 
yl ontral State Archives of the Kazakh SSR, s. 14125, 1. 41, f. 10, 
P. 11; Sovietskaya Steppe, March 18, 1929. 
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The proletarian solidarity demonstrated by the work} 
people of Central Asia and Kazakhstan for the revolutiona 8 
movement abroad bolstered the workers’ and peasants’ Con 
fidence in the righteousness of their cause, infused the, 
with fresh strength in their struggle for independence. 

The participation of foreign workers and _ specialists in 
building socialism in the USSR was seen as a striking mp. 
nifestation of proletarian internationalism. Many foreigners 
worked at the Turksib construction sites, the Semipala. 
tinsk meat packing plant, the Balkhash copper Smelting 
factory, the Riddersk polymetalic works and other industria} 
projects. ! 

Many revolutionaries found political asylum in the 
USSR. For example, Kazakhstan became a second home. 
land to the Social-Democrat Hungarian M. M. Toth (sub- 
sequently, director of a state farm in the Uralsk Region), 
the German N. E. Kolt (subsequently, a member of the 
Supreme Court of the Kazakh SSR), the German Commu- 
nist and former prisoner-of-war F. Klank (subsequently, 
an oil pipeline construction worker), the Bulgarian Com- 
munist D. S. Penchev, the Finn G. V. Suonino (one of the 
first pilots on Kazakhstan’s airlines), the Rumanian I. A. 
Grinblat (Executive Secretary to the Kazakh MOPR Ter- 
ritorial Committee). These and other political emigres were 
of great assistance to MOPR in the internationalist educa- 
tion of the working people. 

The First Five-Year Plan period saw the first trips abroad 
by leading workers to learn about the latest achievements 
in technology. . 

Inspired by the Soviet people’s achievements more and 
more foreign workers wanted to see for themselves the 
changes in the USSR, particularly, in Russia’s formerly 
backward outlying areas. Foreign workers, political figures 
and writers visiting Central Asia and Kazakhstan, included 
a French workers’ delegation (1928), a similar delegation 

from Germany (1931), representatives of the International 
Society of Revolutionary Writers (including Bruno Yasen- 
sky, Egon Ervin Kish, Paul Vaillant-Couturier and K. 
Joshe), and a Chech workers’ delegation led by Julius Fuéek. 


| Sovietskaya Steppe, April 3, 1930; Riddersky Rabochy, April 20, 
1931. | Rt 
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ilding socialism. 
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their turn, reinforced the 
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hundred per cent collectivisation 
ructured economy and replaced 
alist relations. The last exploj- 
inated and small inefficient 
hly productive en- 


In the Soviet Kast one 
put an end to the multist 
foudal-patriarchal with social 
ter class, the kulaks, was elim 
farms were transformed into large, hig 


terprises. 7 
More importantly, these socio-economic transformations, 
o socialism bypassing capitalism, eliminated 
d cultural inequality. Under its auspices, the 
lanned for and poured huge sums into the 
formerly backward republics of the East. At the same 
time, the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan became 

partners in the common cause of building socialism. 
Mutual assistance became an objective law of national 
relations under socialism. Under the First Five-Year Plan 
e such as socialist emulation 


new forms of cooperation aros 
‘call-over meetings’, assistance 


between separate republics, 

from industrial enterprises of the central regions to cities 
and districts in the Central Asian republics and Kazakh- 
stan. The drive for USSR self-sufficiency in cotton is a 


perfect example of balanced national and country-wide in- 


terests. 
The dialectics of development were such that coopera- 


tion ensured a successful socio-economic changes which, in 
bonds of mutual assistance. 


came the pivot of Soviet 


transition t 
economic an 
Soviet state P 


Friendship among nations be 


society. 
During the Five-Year Plan period socio-economic trans- 


formations in the republics of the Soviet East were accom” 
panied by a class ideological struggle. The Party worked 
hard to make staunch proletarian internationalists of the 
working people. Every ideological tool (the press, schools, 
literature, the arts, etc.) was put to use in the merciless 
destruction of chauvinism and nationalism. 

Even then socialist achievements of the republics of Cen- 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan began to assume international 
significance, and have a profound impact on the democra- 
tic movement among their neighbours in the East. 


Chapter V aE EULOY OF PR 
ist ee INTERNATIONALIS 


TO BUILDING socy 
(1939-1940) 


OLETARIAN 
M APPLIED 
ALISM 


MULTINATIONAL FRATERNAL COOPERATION 
IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


All peoples of the USSR right from the 
heart and soul into building socialism according to the 
programme drawn up by the Bolshevik Party. The Com- 
munist Party aroused the masses to political action to 
meet the socialist objectives and transform all spheres of 
public life. 

Industrialisation of the republics of the Soviet East was 
considered as primary economic task. Not only major tech- 
nical, economic, but also social issues had to be resolved. 
The formerly backward regions’ transformation into agra- 
rian-industrial states was complicated not so much by the 
various artificial attempts to form a closed economic system 
in each republic, as by the need to create a diversified heavy 
machine industry, to gain technical and economic independ- 
ence and strengthen the USSR defence capacity. Sharaf 
Rashidov, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Uzbekistan, stressed in his October 
1972 report to the international scientific conference in Tash- 
kent: “A correct balance ‘of general and national interests 
*nsured more rapid industrial development for the backward 
republics as compared to the industrialised regions. Thus, ac- 
tual inequality among nations was soon eliminated and all 
the republics, irrespective of their original development le- 


A é 9” | 
vels, achieved socialism almost simultaneously” '. 
Pe, 


' Pravda Vostoka, October 17, 1972. 
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Without exception every Soviet republic has attained , 
high level of industrial development according to the Prin. 
ciples of socialist division of labour and proper Consideratia,, 
of their natural raw-material resources. Top Priority Wag 
given to the development of those industries which boosted 
the industrialisation of the whole country. 

Each republic of the Soviet Kast Lustd its objectives on 
the genera] USSR industrialisation plan. Kach developed 
those sectors which guaranteed a solid raw material] base 
for industry, and eliminated dependence mn foreign mar. 
kets (cotton, wool). From the republics’ point of view, 
higher Union subsidies, enormous grants for irrigation, ma- 
chinery and trade-goods, etc., sped up the elimination of 
economic and cultural backwardness. For example, the work- 
ers of Moscow, Leningrad and the Ukraine sent hundreds 
of the most experienced comrades to help build and traip 
highly skilled Kazakh personnel for an industrial complex in 
Karaganda, no less momentous than the Magnitogorsk project, 

The Russian working class gave the Kazakh people inva- 
luable assistance in electrification and in creating mining 
and oil industries. 

The working people of Leningrad helped their Kazakh 
brothers. A socialist agreement on production and techno- 
logical assistance was signed in Alma-Ata on May 5, 1933. 
In the first year Leningrad shipped Kazakhstan machinery, 
tools and electrical engineering equipment. In 1934, the 
republic received more than 3,5 million rubles worth of 
various scarce materials, 

In response to the friendly assistance given by the Le- 
ningrad workers, Kazakhstan pledged to procure and ship 
on schedule industrial raw materials (leather, wool and 
coal) to the factories of Leningrad. Kazakhstan would 
meet all commitments contracted. : 

Leningrad also took Kirghizia under its political, econ- 
omic and cultural patronage. The Regional Party Comuiil- 
lee and government of the Kirghiz ASSR in 1932 sent in 
a request to the Leningrad Soviet and on November 17, 
1932, a formal decision was taken.! In February 1934, the 


1 V, Lipovich, S. Tabyshaliyev, Indestructible Friendship, Frante, 
1964, p. 38. | 
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first delegation of Leningrad workers alTived to fam; 
mselves with the Kirghiz economy | ) 
be ronment and lifestyle and to outline ni ture, natural 
lene It was decided to participate in . terms : 
ne electrification programme for the ratting Kirghi- 
Plan and to assign such specialis aici 
jecturers, and agronomists on permanent, basis, Ki var 
cers were to be trained at : Irghizia’s 
workers were various Leningrad tanne 
textile, printing and food-canning enterprises, mecha TY; 
repair workshops, and educational establishments bane 
would help fulfil and deliver on schedule technical e in 
ment orders to factories and educational establishments. = 

In return, the working people of Kirghizia agreed to meet 
all of Leningrad’s industrial demand for raw materials 
wool, cotton and fibre crops and ensure on-schedule ship- 
ment. Kirghizia would exceed production targets to supply 
Leningrad with meat and meat by-products and dried fruit 
and reserve accommodation for Leningraders in Kirghizia’s 
sanatoria. 

Every nationality in the USSR took part in creating Uz- 
bek and Tajik industry, their material and technical base 
of socialism by working at their various Five-Year Plan 
construction sites. 

Friendly ties with all peoples of the USSR dramatically 
increased the industrial potential in the Central Asian 
republics and Kazakhstan. Between 1922 and 1940, indus- 
trial output in Uzbekistan climbed 2,300 per cent, in Ka- 
zakhstan 2,700 per cent, in Kirghizia 4,700 per cent, in 
Tajikistan 4,500 per cent and in Turkmenia 1,600 per cent.! 

The permanent multifaceted assistance given by Soviet 
Russia to the peoples of the national outlying areas led to 
their success in the struggle for socialism. True to their in- 
ternationalist duty, workers in Moscow, Leningrad, Ivanovo 
and Izhevsk trained their comrades from Uzbekistan, Taji- 
kistan and Kirghizia in the textile trades. Moscow and Ros- 
tov workers helped Kazakh and Tajik workers acquire skills 
‘0 building agricultural machinery. Course in Donbass, Ka- 
raganda, Moscow and Leningrad trained future coal-indus- 
ee 


' National Economy of the USSR (1922-1972). Jubilee Statistical 
°4r-Book, 1972, pp. 554, 537, 632, 645, 670. 
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ialists. Chemical industry experts in the Urals 
Deine and the Volga regions trained workers from the 
bekistan, Tajikistan and th urkmenia. Volunteer Worker, 
came from all parts of the multinational Soviet count 
help train local personnel. Russian workers formed teachin 
groups at all enterprises in the Central Asian republies and 
Kazakhstan to share their experience and knowhow wig, 
workers from the local nationalities. 

The selfless aid of the fraternal peoples of the USSR 
swelled the ranks of the working class and raised its profes. 
sional standards. Most important of all, working Class 
growth and industrial development were faster in Centra] 
Asia and Kazakhstan than in the traditional industrial cep- 
tres. While the Russian Federation workers increased their 
numbers by 190 per cent from 1913 to 1936, Kazakhstan’s 
rate was 390 per cent, Uzbekistan’s 470 per cent, Turkme- 
nia’s 780 per cent, and Kirghizia’s 1,500 per cent.! Facto- 
ries and offices employed 2,2 million workers in Kazakh- 
stan, Kirghizia, Tajikistan, Turkmenia and Uzbekistan in 
1940, and close to half were of local nationalities.2 

Both industrialisation and collectivisation wrought radi- 
cal socialist changes. Rural socialist reconstruction in Cen- 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan was one of the most intricate 
problems confronting the Party. 

The peoples of Central Asia benefited from the unflag- 
ging concern of the Party and state, and the fraternal as- 
sistance from all peoples of the USSR. Without such sup- 
port they could not have coped with the many tasks of 
building socialism. Central Asia was designated a. ‘shock 
brigade’ in the drive for USSR cotton self-sufficiency. The 
Soviet government accordingly increased its expenditures 
in the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan despite its 
own economic straights and sent tractors, farm machines 
and other equipment. 


In 1927, Kazakhstan possessed a negligible number of 


| A. A. Matyugin, “On the Question of Formation of the Multi- 
national Soviet Working Class in the Period of Reconstruction 
(1926-1937), Scientific Session on the History of Formation and 
ae a cntia of Soviet Working Class (1917-1961), Moscow, 1982, 


p. 12. 
* Central State Archives of the Tajik SSR, s, P-274, 1. 43, f. 1735, p. 2. 
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loughs, 1aITOWS an simple harvact:; 
ie 1934, it had tens of thousar i ote chines, but b 
combines and trucks Manufactured b Tactors, harvestin 
Nearly 100,000 agronomists we Ssi 


i te trained with to, Workers. 
lan period. lwenty ousand ive-Yo 
mae truck drivers and Kazakhs ar 


harvestj 
Ng combi 
Comparison with Capitalist Countries will hae 


level of mechanisation of agviculture ; 
republics and Kazakhstan. ure in 
agriculture was only 16 per ¢ 


bekistan had achieved 50 per cent by 19372 » Whereas Uz- 


“growers challenged 
n colleagues. They 
others. 
nd new advanced ag- 
increase in the sta- 
ple harvests of Central Asia. Whereas in 1923, Uzbekistan 
was world’s seventh largest cotton-producing country, it 
climbed to third place by 1937. On the eve of the Great 
Patriotic War it captured the world lead together with the 
Tajik SSR. In 1939, the cotton-growers of the Uzbek re- 
public harvested an average of 17.2 centners of raw _ 
a hectare, compared ee Egypt’s 15.7, Greece’s 8.8, the 

A’s 7.2 India’s 3,9. 

As the 19408 Bevan, giant irrigation projects produced 
2 # 
R A, Tursunbayev, ceri abet deaaaalal of ike AOA and 
ech, Minas Under ae r minist Banner of Peace and Friend- 
ship, Tashkent, 1970, p. 67. : 

* Ch. Abutalipov. Op. cit., p. 68... 
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nvinced proletarian internationalist. Hundreg 
of thousands of collective farmers from all ethnic gro : 
‘n Uzbekistan harnessed nature, backed by the fraterna| 
assistance of the great Russian people and other peoples j, 
the USSR. The Great Ferghana Canal construction Sites 
were striking examples of Soviet peoples’ friendship, Uz. 
beks, Tajiks, Kirghizes, Turkmen, Russians, and other na. 
tionalities built, with the assistance of the Soviet goverp. 
ment, the major 350-kilometre irrigation installation jp 
45 days flat.! 

The new canal ran through 2,000 collective farms. Thirty- 
two cotton-growing districts of the Uzbek SSR-and foy, 
in the Tajik SSR depended on this life-line. 

The Great Ferghana Canal revolutionised agriculture jp 
the Central Asian republics, and especially in Uzbekistan ang 
Tajikistan. Cotton, their most important crop, was given 
the go-ahead for record-breaking harvests. Not only did 
the canal increase productivity, it made new fields out of 
oe the country with millions of tons of 
white gold”. 

On July 19, 1937, the Council of People’s Commissars 
and the CC CPSU(B), supported by the working people 
of Kazakhstan and Kirghizia, decided to construct the 
Chuya irrigation system. T’hey called upon the builders to 
stand true to communism in their work on this, a landmark 

tiga oe Sixty thousand local workers dug the 
enches of the 140-kilometre western branch2 Sig- 
nificantly, this enormous canal was built by workers of ma- 
aa op teal aaah Kazakhs, Russians, Ukrai- 
ee ee eks, Uighurs and other nationalities 
ving in Kirghizia and Kazakhstan All of them displayed 
oe eeonal enthusiasm in their work ep 

Irigation construction in Central ‘Asta vividly | 

aera demonst- 
rated that the individual republics had close ae and com- 


many a co 


" , History of the Uzbek SSR, Tashkent, 1957 p. 363 


? History of the Kirghi 
Sovetskaya Kirghizia, Mey 10 eet 2, Book 2, Frunze, 1968, p. 39; 
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to the Leninist nationalities 
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Policy, 4 
Tru, the formerly oppresseq Peoples te) - CPSU pus. 
ranle . equality, but also actu 
jitic 


. -Y legal d 
al <cOomic and — 
po vty, A rapid solution of the basic tasks in cultura 
1 on was thus ensured. * 
yolu 
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tral Asia and Kazakhstan oe 
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anne Table 9% 
Elimination of Illiteracy in Centra] Asia and Kazakhstan 


By December 17, 1926 


By December 17, 1939 
(per cent) (per cent) 
Wo- 
Men men Total Men 


Wo- 
men Total 


Uzbek SSR 


2 6.2 10.6 73.6 641.6 678 
re 77 125 13.3 06 m7. 

Pee eer 22.14 74 45.4 76-7 63.0 1. 

pe cee 32.6 12.5 22.8 85.2 86.3 1. 

nae ea 6.2 08 3.7 71.7 65. 

Tajik § ; 


f cultu- 
d the growth o \. 

in school system an more str 
pot pein establishments a eee of child- 
ing. In the Tajik SSR, — peas schools oe ae 

eS ; e d an t 
wn attending primary: an 9940. Two hundre ished. Six- 

928 and 1940. established. 

“a cone and 285 clubs iL ge theatres were 
tyfour film projectors were eseial started.' SSR grew 
°unded and 36 new newspapers . the Kazakh tional es- 

f schoolchildren 1 higher educa 

F peenia : ieee dent bodies ain i. A total 0 
O per cen -.¢ doubled. 
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new public libraries, 2,264 clubs and 20 theatres were built, 
and the number of physicians increased by 77 ‘per cent! 

Table 3 illustrates the state of culture in the republic, 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan in 1940. 


Table 3 
ee er 
Dai) 
Popula- yjpra- Film Crystal] Books news. 
tion ries Projec- receivers __in Pap=r 
(thous.) tors print ibe 
a 
a ee: 


Uzbek SSR 6,551 1,774 624 72 14,487 gg 
Turkmen SSR 1,302 714 279 28 2,470 954 
Kirghiz SSR 1,528 588 213 24 1,283 499 
Kazakh SSR 6,148 3,933 1,268 154 5,775 4,019 
Tajik SSR 1,525 401 140 17 2,893 "ogo 


* M. P. Shukurov, History of CulturaljLife,in Soviet Tajikistan, Dushanbe, 
1970, p. 405. 

By the late 1930s, most of the adult population had 
learned to read and write. In 1939, 76.3 per cent were lite- 
rate in Kazakhstan, 71.7 per cent in Tajikistan, 70 per 
cent in Kirghizia, 67.8 per cent in Uzbekistan, and 67.2 
per cent in Turkmenia. ? | 

The moulding of a national intelligentsia in Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan was beset by specific complications. The 
pre-revolutionary intelligentsia had been small in number: 
there were no engineers, technicians, agronomists or re- 
searchers among the local population. Meanwhile, the new 
society required more highly skilled specialists, which was 
impossible without a rapid development of higher education 
and be from the fraternal peoples, above all the Russian 
people. 

The Party made tremendous efforts in this direction. A 
broad network of higher educational and research institu- 
tions was set up in the pre-war period to produce a grow- 
ing number of scientists from among the local nationali- 
ties. In 1940, Uzbekistan, for example, had 28 students 
per 10,000 of population; Kazakhstan 16, Kirghizia 19, Ta- 


' Fraternal Cooperation of the Peoples of the USSR (1928-1936). 
Collection of Documents and Material 425 


? Cultural Construction in the USSR: p. i 
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‘<hments are also revealing. In 1937-38, th 
atablis™ Uzbek SSR, 18 in Kazakhstan, five in Tajikistan 
30 mA Turkmenia and four in the Kirghiz Republic. ' 
‘During the pre-war Five-Year Plan periods the problem 
t training 3 new national Soviet intelligentsia was large- 
h resolved in the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan 
seen from the 1939 figures listed in Table 4, below. 


Table 4* 


as is 


eee 
mn 


Popula- ‘Institutes gtuydents Bolytedi« (Gtntents 


tion of Higher ' ‘ 
(thous.) Learning (thous.) nics §(thous.)% 


Uzbek SSR 6,648 30 19.4 98 25.4 
Turkmen SSR _—_ 1,302 5 3.0 36 7 
Kirghiz SSR 1,528 6 3.4 33 6.0 
Kazakh SSR 6,054 20 10.4 118 530.3 
Tajik SSR 1,525 6 2.3 30 5.9] 


* M. P. Shukurov, Op. cit., p. 343. 


Russian scientists, engineers and teachers came from 
various cities of the Soviet Union at the call of the Party to 
lend their invaluable talents to training young socialist 
intellectuals from among the indigenous population. 

The Russian people sent not only qualified lecturers and 
Scientists but equipment as well to create technical insti- 
tutes. Their service and diligence shall never be forgotten. 

eé new Kazakhstan ore mining metallurgical institute 
received large quantities of equipment from the Kramatorsk 
tae veering and Krivoi Rog ore mining engineering insti- 
- (Ukraine). Higher educational establishments in Mos- 
Mie oe Leningrad supplied laboratory, library and class- 
1934 equipment to Kazakh State University, founded in 
. In Tajikistan Russian . ° * nt role 

scientists played a prominent © 
~ ¢stablishing research institutes, Ceartiing and developing 


l ‘ 
National Economy of the USSR in 1972, Moscow, 1973, p. 613. 
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Under their supervision the republic’ a 
were explored; large-scale medica] . iy 


the sciences. 
ber of pathogenes, which had been wt 
the | 


ral resources 
discovered a num 


scourge of the region. 
Russian archeologists collected a wealth of historica) 


terial on Kirghizia’s ancient tribes and peoples, pubj.° 
the first papers in the field and conducted ethnographie 
Te. 


search. 
1k music was extensively studied. The best sp 
e. 


Kirghiz fo 
Ik music were collected and recorded, probin 


cimens of fo 
theoretical and historical questions were raised for {} 
e 


os time ever. 
t was under the direct supervision of scienti | 
cow, Leningrad and other centres that hee hence | 
in philology, stock-breeding, and zonal epidemiolo cal 
stations were established. In 1938, under the Gal [ 
People’s Commissars of the Kirghiz SSR, a Committee ; 

set up to direct and coordinate research in scientific insti | 
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the Music Fund of the People’ oo 
i fducation of the Russian Poise for Pub- 
niz visual arts exhibit in Leningrad gaye rise t 40, Kirg- 
tive ties between Leningrad and Kirghiz paint 0 close crea- 

A ten-day festival on Kazakh and Uzbek pe ; 

oscow in May 1936. The capital welcomed : opened in 
of the Soviet Kast. The festival opened new pasar 
cultural. cooperation and growth, and senibolixed ie. o 
which the pope e the Russian and other Soviet ae 
ae ne working people of Kazakhstan and Uzbe- 

In May 1937, a meeting of the Ballet C 
Kazakh Opera with the Ballet ee a Sed 
theatres was held in Leningrad. | 

The enormous successes achieved by the peoples of Cent- 
ral Asia and Kazakhstan were sealed in the USSR Cons- 
titution of 1936, endorsed by the Eighth Extraordinary All- 


Union Congress of Soviets. 
tion, Kirghizia and Kazakhstan 


Under the new Constitu 
were transformed from autonomous into Union republics. 
The working people of republics of the Soviet East parti- 
cipated extensively in the five-and-a-half-month draft dis- 
cussions. | 
The new fundamental la 
‘ R. The Central 
the changes that had taken, pat ve into socialism, 


Aw : nd Kazak! 
sian republics a ‘talist development. 
“ , as through- 


w of the socialist state recorded 
S 


out the country. 7° 
tion in all econom! cit 

the foundation of we new socialist systons be Russia's 
Asian republics had boon rare. into advanced and equal 
agrarian raw-materia ap 

socialist states. 
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* if Y 
PROLETARIAN SOLIDARIT 
WITH REVOLUTIONARY FIGHTERS 
IN THE CAPITALIST COUNTRIES 


The Soviet people’s struggle for building socialism Was 
accompanied by its growing political consciousness and 
activeness. 

The international proletarian solidarity came out in ful] 
force during the 1933 Leipzig trial of Georgi Dimitrov, 
a Bulgarian in the international working-class movement. 
At the Nazi kangaroo court, Dimitrov exposed fascism and 
called for the working people all over the world to conso- 
lidate their ranks. Dimitrov defence committees sprang up 
in many countries. The working people of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan also took part in the movement. The central 
and local press expressed proletarian solidarity with the 
Bulgarian patriot on behalf of all the peoples of the So- 
viet East. Concerted efforts by honest people and the gla- 
ring inconsistency of the charges made the Nazis acquit 
Dimitrov. 

In 1932, a world-wide campaign was launched to defend 
black American workers on Death Raw. Through MOPR 
the prisoners appealed to the working people of the Soviet 
Union; ‘We, nine black American youths of Scottsborough, 
have been saved from the electric chair twice because 
you and all the working people heard our cry for help. 
You and the workers all over the world helped MOPR to 
save us.... They have shut us u 
workers’ children and our skin is black. That i 
want to put us on the electric chair... _ We sae eee 
ing people, black and white, to help MO 
our cry, working people of a free country.... 

And the working people of the USSR responded. Mass 
workers’ rallies were held at factories and construction sites 
in Kazakhstan and Central Asia to Protest the arbitrary 
anti-labour actions of the US authorities. They demanded 
repeal and immediate release for the convicts. Thus. a 
March 1932 meeting held by workers at the Dushanbe 
railway terminal is but one example, 
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he mass protest campaign 
ome Court repealed the seilbin ee T 
tn 1934, when Austrian anti-fascist re 
d, the Central Asian republics and os were jail- 
an extensive fund-raising campaign in ee launched 
On March 11, 1934, for example, workers : the De 
ye Bakery (Tajik SSR) voted to donate a be Dushan- 
the support fund and urged all factory and Pri pay to 
in the Central Asian republics to follow suit he Ria 
cheaper and poe at Dushanbe’s sad aon tig Gull 
brick works and other enterprise =" 
responded to the appeal. pists) orongnoul te ene 
Workers’ letters poured into newspaper editorial boards 


by the dozen. Collectives of industrial enterprises and in- 


stitutions sent in minutes of their general meetings and 
d with donations for Aus- 


republican editors were swampe 
trian workers and victims of fascist terror. By early 1934, 


over 54,000 roubles had been sent via .the Central Commit- 
he support fund for workers 


tee of Tajikistan’s MOPR to t : 
and their families in the capitalist countrie 
the Comintern. ” s 

In 1936, Franco staged a military-fascist coup i 
The Spanish workers an 
al liberation struggle fo 


he US Sup- 


opened the case. 
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as can be seen from greetings sent by the Presidium of 
the Sixth Extraordinary Congress of Soviets of the Tajik 
SSR to President Largo Caballero of the Republic of Spaj, 
to the Cortes deputy Dolores Ibarruri and the Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Spai, 
José Diaz. ‘‘We are with you, Spanish brothers and Sis- 
ters,” said the message. “Our hearts beat in unison with 
your hearts, your every victory in the battle for a democ. 
ratic, free Spain fills us with even greater determination 
and readiness to help you towards your ultimate victory.” | 

In 1936, a group of Spanish women including such pro- 
minent public figures as Federica Montseny, Minister for 
Public Health, Margarita Neluen a socialist deputy, and 
Dolores Ibarruri, a Communist deputy, appealed on behalf 
of all Spanish women to all the women of the world to sup- 
port their just struggle against the fascists. Their outcry 
sparked an even more intensive movement, and profoundly 
touched all Soviet people. As a token of solidarity with 
Spanish women fighting shoulder-to-shoulder with their 
husbands and brothers for their homeland’s independence, 
the women of Tajikistan launched a fund-raising campaign. 
Rallies and meetings were held at factories and institutes; 
wrathful condemnation heaped upon the fascists. 

The proletarian solidary movement soon spread to the 
countryside. Addressing numerous meetings, the working 
peasantry of Tajikistan declared their support for the re- 
volutionary fighters. Donations to the fund for the Spanish 
working people grew daily. | 

Apart from financial support, much farm produce was 
sent. Collective farms in the Leninabad district alone ship- 
ped more than 40,000 kilograms of dried fruit to Spain. 

Workers in the other Central Asian republics also sent 
substantial aid to the Spanish people. Proletarian interna- 
tionalism showed its true might. 

- Letters and assistance sent by the Soviet people raised 
the political prisoners’ morale. Moreover, broad Soviet mas- 

‘ses learned about the proletarian struggle in various couD- 
tries, and thus became stauncher internationalists. The move- 


| Kommunist Pa dehttotann: Detcher 30. 1936. 
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ment’s coordinating Sody— MOPR, did all it could to 
strengthen internationa solidarity. 

The working people of the Tajik SSR lent considerable 
support to political prisoners in the capitalist countries. For 
example, in 1954 and in the following years, the Dushanbe 
wood-working mill collective donated one day’s pay to the 
Comintern fund.’ In 1934, the Tajik workers helped _pri- 
soners in seven jails in different countries, including the 
USA, Germany, Italy and Poland. They maintained a re- 
gular correspondence with political prisoners. Thus, in 1937, 
Tajik workers mailed 67 letters expressing solidarity with 
the patriots and their readiness to send all necessary sup- 

ort. 

: Exchange of delegations significantly broadened interna- 
tional ties between the republics of the Soviet East and 
foreign countries. A delegation of Czechoslovakia’s workers 
led by Julius Fuéek was just one of a series touring Cent- 
ral Asia between 1933 and 1935. Fuéek, a loyal son of the 
Czech people, a champion of freedom and independence 
throughout the world, arrived in Stalinabad (now 
Dushanbe) on November 19, 1935, to join the jubilee 
celebrations for the founder of Tajik Soviet literature 
Sadriddin Aini. He warmly congratulated the Tajik writer: 
“,..Here is a wonderful, rich country, advancing with se- 
ven-league boots to prosperity and civilisation—and _ this 
is the same country which cried out in misery a mere twen- 
ty years ago. Such a short while ago, but it seems as if 
centuries have passed. We Central Europeans heard about 
the barbarity of Central Asia. And now we find a thriving 
culture and economy, while the voice of barbarity comes 

from Central Europe.” 3 

In his studies of the Soviet life-style Fuéek gave a truth- 
ful portrait of the Central Asian working people, and wrote 
of these heroic and difficult times for the Soviet land. 

Fuéek’s stay in Central Asia laid the foundation for firm 

— 


"The MOPR cells in the USSR numbered more than 10 million 
Members in 4940. 


, agcntral State Archives of the Tajik SSR, s. P-393, 1. 4, f. 2, 
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e local working people and their Czech, 


friendship between vane internationalism among the peoples 


brothers, and advance 


of the Soviet East. hed a peak, internationa 
alist construction reac , . Saat 
ae ec hceen spread the truth about the Soviet Union, 


i-Soviet imperialist schemes. Their con- 
ca his een rapid socialist construction was in- 
The are of socialism in the Central Asian republics 
and Kazakhstan marked the triumph of the Leninist na- 
tionalities policy. Most important of all, Lenin S theory that 
backward countries could bypass capitalism in their tran- 
sition to socialism, had been put into practice. And this 
historic achievement had been accomplished through the 
assistance of a victorious proletariat. 

It was due to constant support from the CPSU, the So- 
viet government and all the fraternal peoples of the USSR 
that socialist industry was created with such astonishing 
speed in Central Asia and Kazakhstan. National working- 
class contingents were formed, collectivisation of agricul- 
ture and cultural revolution accomplished and inequality 
among nations eliminated. The republics, irrespective of 
their past levels of development, achieved socialism almost 
simultaneously. 


THE PEOPLES 

ch OF CENTRAL ASIA AND Kaz 
DEFEND THE 

(1941-1945) 


AKHST 
SOCIALIST HOMELANN 


PROLETARIAN INTERNATIONALISM 
AND PATRIOTISM OF SOVIET SERVICEMEN 


In June 1941 the peaceful labour of Soviet people was 
cut short. Nazi Germany attacked the Soviet Union without 
declaring war. The Soviet people were faced with a life- 
or-death battle against its bitterest foe, German fascism. 
And so began the Great Patriotic War, an ordeal for the 
multinational Soviet state. 

The Nazi leadership were very much concerned with frag- 
menting the Soviet peoples. Fascist ideologists were known 
to regard the Soviet Union as an artificial, loose association 
of a huge number of nations, as some sort of ethnic con- 
glomeration without internal unity. They described the peo- 
ples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan as “the dregs of 
racial chaos” and saw in them representatives of ‘“Orien- 
tal barbarity”. They resurrected the slogans of Pan-Isla- 
mism and Pan-Turkism from the dust heap of history, and 
were all for bourgeois-nationalist puppet Moslem states. 
Traitors and white émigrés were their scheming partners. 

The Nazi ring-leaders banked on strife between the as 
ples in the Soviet Union, on relapses into nekonse ts ah 
they were disastrously mistaken. The indestuctl’ ca - 
ship of the Soviet people rose ee as each nation 

enemy as qulc ; 
strove to rout iit yetom gave a solid basis to the unity of 


j iali tions and nationa- 
Soviet republics. The socialist na | 
i eal as one brotherhood in the just war of libera- 


tion. The friendship of peoples in the Soviet Union was tes- 
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ted in the crucible of the Great Patriotic War, and sealed 
i demonstrated proletarian in- 
Peper ant at and Soviet patriotism, oF the ge: 
homeland, where for the first time in his brea a 

ceased to exploit his fellow man. Theirs coil 
was a morale inspired by a just war for their free om an 

— fare mobilisation, the working people gre Cen- 
tral Asian republics and Kazakhstan volunteered for front- 
line service. In the first few months of the war, recruiting 
Stations in the Uzbek SSR received 14,000 applications and 


Pe Battle of Moscow, included 40 nationalities; by October 


1942 it had 48 per cent Russians, 16,3 per cent Kirghi- 
Zes, 14.7 per cent Kazakhs, 8 per cent Uzbeks, 7,2 per cent 
Ukrainians, 2.4 per cent Tatars with the remaining 3.7 per- 
cent from other ethnic groups. 2 
The Battle of Moscow, the heroi 
fortress, Odessa, Sevastopol, Leningrad and 
monstrated the Vitality and strength of the 
tem, the friendship of Peoples of the USSR. 
nits mustered from among 
hizes, Turkmen and Tajiks of th 


“emy pillbox, and blew up this 
strategical stronghold, together With 28 enemy officers and- 
men at the price of hi 


formed in the Battle of Lenin 
Snenne eel 


' A. P, Artemyev, “Fy 


aternal Cooperation of the Soviet Republics 
in Economic and Cultura] Construction” aa - 
bat Unity: Peoples of the USSR in the G sce The eer {Side 


1971, pp. 60-64, reat Patriotic War, Moscow, 
* Ibid., pp. 89-83. | 


ander Matrosov, Sultan Baim 
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3 reall” and threw himself on the mac 
~ pnemy pillbox. His sacrifice saved count 


the history of the Great Patriotic War. 


and Turkmen to their fellow-countrymen 


- Uzbek workers wrote their frontline brothe 
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4 Aliya Moldagulova, glorious 
ein made them the first wome 
perk the title of Hero of the Sovie 
C 


daughters of the Kazakh 
n of the Soviet Kast to re- 
t Union. In the Spirit of Ale- 
agambetov rushed forward 
8, shouted, “For the Home- 
hine-gun-port of an 


less lives. 
The Battle of Stalingrad went down as glorious chapter in 


Non-Russian 
up 30 per cent of the units who fought there. S made 
The letters written by Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tajiks, Kirghizes 


| at the front are 
unforgettable. During the battle on the Volga, for example, 


rs: “... The Ger- 
man basmach has broken into the house of your elder Rus- 
sian brother, into the house of your Byelorussian, and Uk- 
rainian brothers. He carries the Brown Menace, gallows and 
the whip, hunger and death. But the house of your Russian 
brother is your house too. The Soviet Union is a close-knit 


head of his advancing comrade 


family, and though each member lives in his own house, the 


homestead and the farm are, and will always be, one.” ! 
There were 2,412 signatures. 

The Russians, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Tatars, Kirghizes and peo- 
ple of other nationalities fought courageously on the 
Ukranian soil. There were 40 nationalities among the soldiers 
at the Third Ukrainian Front alone. 

Many brave Kirghiz, Uzbek, Kazakh, Turkmen and Tajik 
soldiers were awarded Hero of the Soviet Union titles for 
outstanding military skill, staunchness.and valour in cross- 
ing the Desna, Dnieper and Dniester rivers and capturing a 
bridgehead. 

In accordance with Party and government directives, 

urkmenian guardsmen fought valiantly to liberate Soviet 
Lithuania. In the summer of 1944, Kazakh soldiers of the 
30th Division joined other Soviet Army units in lightning 
attacks to liberate nearly 4,000 towns and villages in Byelo- 
russia and Lithuania. The Supreme Soviet Command took 
note of the Division’s achievements. Marshal K. K. Rokos- 
Sovsky, who ‘at that time commanded the Second Byelorus- 


' Mandate of the People, Moscow, 1943, p. 61. 
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, ‘ront, wrote: ‘The glorious sons of the Kazakh Peop| 
puree as homeland well on the field of battle. The ca 
diers of the Second Byelorussian F ront are proud of the he. 
roic feats of their Kazakh brothers-in-arms— Iskaliyey. Mu. 
sin, Mamutov, Kakumbayev, Nurkhanov and hundreds of 
other courageous defenders of the socialist homeland The 
country shall never forget them.”! — . 

In 1944, once Soviet Army’s victories had driven the Na- 
zis out of the USSR, history set a new task, the liberation 
of Europe. 

Soldiers from Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Turk. 
menia, Kirghizia, together with their comrades from the 
other Soviet republics, fought courageously to liberate Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Hungary 
from Nazi occupation. A monument to the Soviet soldiers. 
who fell to liberate Prague, towers in the city centre. Among 
the heroes’ names inscribed there in golden letters are rep- 
resentatives of the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. 2 

The Berlin Operation was the final turning point. Soviet 
troops began their victorious advance on April 16, 1945. Ka- 
zakhs, Uzbeks, Kirghizes, Turkmen and Tajiks raised the 
banner of victory over Berlin together with Russians, Ukrai- 
nians, Byelorussians, Georgians and soldiers of other nation- 


BB 800 ar 1000 Tatars, 96,600 Kazakhs, 80,000 Uzbeks. 
66,800 Armenians, 15,000 Turkmen, and 14,000 Tajiks. * 


' G. Abishev, Kazakhstan in th G 1-1945), 
Alma-Ata, 4958" aaa € Great Patriotie War (194 

2 History of the Kazakh SSR, Vol. 2, Alma-Ata 1959, p. 564. 

* L. N. Bychkov, The Partisan Movement in ‘the eae of the 
Great Patriotic War (1941-1945 ) , Moscow, 1965 p. 420, 

‘ Pravda, May 6, 1965, 
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baijanians, 18 Turkmen, 14. Ta: 


t beks, 4 Azer- 
Ajiks, 12 Kiner: 
men of many other nationalities | °« Kirghizes and fighting 
The whole history of the Great Patriotic its ever 
day, was filled with the Croic deeds Of all the raternal 
peoples of the USSR, ]y could not have been therwise for 
this was a sacred war against Nazi aggressors, against Ger- 
man fascism, against the incarnation of world j 
most reactionary forces. 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN REPUBLICS AND KAZAKHSTAN: 
AN IMPORTANT ARSENAL 


ar in earnest we need a strong 
and organised rear.” 2 : 
S ie as war broke out, at the call of the Communist 
Party collective far 


People in th 


Structured their ©conomy to meet oe reagan grim, 
etween July and October 1941, the ae in its ad- 
The fnemy had captured important aera pac he 
Vance, Industrial enterprises had to be mov unprecedented 
Tontline estern areas rapidly and sl Ne were transfer- 
Scale. Overy 1,300 major factories and ee 2 
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red (455 to the Urals, 210 to Western Siberia and 259 4, 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan '). . 

The evacuation of enterprises, their enormous staff 
powerful equipment, was a strenuous effort. Such problems 
as location, construction, electricity supply, and pergonno| 
training had been solved without delay. The entire nationa} 
economy was quickly put on a war-time footing. In just g 
few months, dozens of evacuated mills and factories began 
front-line production. | 

In the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan the Com- 
munist Parties and Governments took good care of the eva- 
cuated workers. The Fifth Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan (Decem- 
ber, 1941) adopted special measures to accommodate and 
employ the evacuated citizens and help their families. Be- 
tween November 24 to December 4, 1941, in Tashkent alone 
jobs were found for over 37,600 persons, including 414,636 
workers accompanying their enterprises and offices. The total 
figure for 1941-43 was nearly 240,000. 2 

At the same time, the local working class developed their 


™ vewly-restructured war industry. 


In Kazakhstan, for example, non-ferrous metallurgy, fuel 
and energy projects were built on a large scale, Ferrous me- 
lallurgy and many branches of the engineering and military 
industry were created from scratch. In 1942, some twelve 
power plants, seven mines, twelve coalmines, two open-cut 
coal mines, two oilfields and a number of other major pro- 
jects were put into operation. These included the Aktyubinsk 
ferro-alloy works, an iron and steel works in Temir-Tau, aD 
oil refinery in Guryev and a phosphorous fertiliser plant in 
Southern Kazakhstan. 

The evacuated enterprises became the basis for several 
_ ‘Major projects, including the Chimkent forging and pressing 

equipment works and “Aktyubrentgen”, Kazakhstan was 8 
major arsenal in the Great Patriotic War, manufacturing 
almost every type of arms, ammunition, uniform and pro- 
visions, : 


' Lhe Law on the Five-Year Plan for Economie Reconstruction 
and Development in the USSR (1946-1950), Moscow, 1046, p. 6. 

4 Uzbekistan in the Years of the Great Patriotic War, 1966, 
pp. 45-46, ea 
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ing the war years Uzbekj er 
oar technical centre. The industria] proportion was 
a p rose from “0 to 80 per cent. The industria] structure 
tself caer ge aad ees aie ia ; e 

m 14.0 per cent in to 48. : 

wey per cent in 1944, ! > Per cent in 1943, 
i thirty-eight industrial projects of nation 
can significance were built in Kirghizia during the war: the 
Aktyuz mine, the Lebedin and Alamedin hydropower plants 
the Krasny Metallist cast iron works in Frunze, three : 
refineries, shoe-manufacturing, 
ries, several non-ferrous mines 
alcohol factory, a vegetable canning factory, a Vitamin fac- 
tory and dozens of other enterprises. New branches of in- 
dustry, particularly engineering works, were created: the 
Frunze agricultural machinery works and the Novo-Troitsk 
food machinery works, 2 


Soviet Tajikistan’s industry also changed. Textile, food, 
light and local-industry enterpris ili 


al and republi- 


ks, an 


plier of shells, uniforms, parachut 
medical gauze. During the war Tajiki 


ferrous and rare metals, oil and coal output. It produced 
{78,000 tons of cotton fibre, 770,000 of silk yarn and more 
than 6,5 million metres of silk fabrics. 

Like the other Central Asian republics, Turkmenistan re- 
Constructed its old factories, built new ones and made use 


of evacuated enterprises during the war years. A ship repair 
yard, tannery, macaroni factory and stocking factory were 
built, the Krag 


ny Metallist works, the Profintera glass works, 

4 Wool factory and other enterprises reconstructed. The oil 

industry acquired special significance. Its gross output ig 
by 91 per cent or almost doubled, as compared with 1940. 

ae Sark: and more skilled personnel eye the ‘ee ae 

anu j i agricultu x 

——_acturing, construction, transport and ag 
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a formidable manpower shortage. But tha 
dusty ou ges of the socialist economic system, plane’ 
: 1 distribution, the consciousness and energy of } 

personne! oa : d the Commu : 
masses, the Soviet government an hist Party 
were able to rise to the challenge. ; 

At the call of the Party and Soviet government tens of 
thousands of women, old people and teenagers Volunteereg 
to replace the industrial workers who had gone to the front 
The number of working women grew sharply. In Kirghizia’, 
industry, for example, the increase was from 32.9 Per cent 
in 1941 to 49.5 per cent in 1945.1 In 1944, women made yp 
03.27 per cent of Kazakhstan’s workforce and in Turkme- 
nia 96.7? per cent. . 

During the Great Patriotic War agriculture supplied food 
for the front and raw materials for industry. To fulfill these 
important tasks the rear areas had to increase agricultural] 
output, particularly that of grain and cotton, to expand sown 
acreage, and cultivate new industrial crops. 

Thanks to the leadership of the Communist Party, the col- 
lective-farm system, and the patriotism and high political 
awareness of its workers, the Soviet Union’s agriculture was 
able to stand the grim test of war. The Central Asian repub- 
lics and Kazakhstan are a case in point. 

In Tajikistan, cotton growers produced over 500,000 tons 
of raw cotton during the war, cattle-breeders supplied both 
the front and the rear with meat, milk, butter, and raw ma- 
terials for industry. 

Kirghizia’s agricultural workers displayed a lofty sense 
of civic duty. Between 1941 and 1945, they produced and 
delivered to the state over and above the 1936-40 output 
4.5 million poods of grain, 2.7 million poods of potatoes and 
vegetables, 2.8 million poods of meat, and 372,000 poods 


and 500,000 poods of meat to the defence fund and 50,000 
horses to the front. 4 


‘ Triumph of the Ideas Of Proletari | ana 
Friendship of Peoples in Soviet Kirghiciay a ggintermationalism 

, G. Abishev, Op. cit., p. 104, nas 

. hak me ae Iskra, January 19 1942 

endchi ne ol the Ideas of Proletaria and 
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During the Great Patriotic War intellectual 
Ng Clags 
peasantry of the: Centtal Asian republive d 

Over 40 higher educational establishmon Kazakhstan, 
of special educational establishments functioned in Coeds 

©, had 29 higher o: 


‘ WeTe eva- 
of the Oviet Ea t : : 
higher and secondary special educational establish Thirty-six 
moved to Kazakhstan from Moscow 


kov and other cities. ! 
Local researchers and 


Ostrovityanoy, I. I. Mesh- 
chaninoyv, B. D. Grekov, N. M. Druzhinin, M. P. Vyatkin, 
A. M. Pankratova and others made their contribution to so- 
cial 


sciences in Kazakhstan. During the four war years, 
lars evacuated to Kazakhstan made 160 valuable pro- 
bosals for maximal use of the republic’s productive cee 
defence and transport industry development, agricultura 
growth. 2 
The working people of the Central Asian gas on 
‘zakhstan surrounded the evacuated nie er 
“te. In the summer of 1944, orphaned children 
i Oe 


scho 


Institute of 
' Party Archives of the Kazakh Saran A) e96, a 16. 
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sees istan from the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Latvia, 
ete aes Leningrad, Murmansk, Moldavia a; 
later from central sac tant USSR, the regions along the 

: orthern Caucasus. 

“98 Neconkee 104. the Central Committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Uzbek SSR passed a special decision “Q, 
Accommodating Children Evacuated from # rontline Areag” 
It instructed the central children’s evacuation station to pro. 
vide food and accommodations for all children and teena- 
gers orphaned during the evacuation or left behind chilg. 
ren’s homes and schools. The People’s Commissariat for Edu- 
cation of the Uzbek SSR, the CC YCL of Uzbekistan, the 
People’s Commissariat for Public Health of the Uzbek SSR, 
the Militia Department of the People’s Commissariat for In- 
ternal Affairs of the Uzbek SSR, the Evacuation administra- 
tion under the Council of People’s Commissars of the Uzbek 
SSR and the Public Prosecutor’s Office formed an execu- 
tive committee for practical assistance. The Council of Peo- 
ple’s Commissars instructed the People’s Commissariat for 
Public Education of the Uzbek USSR to give all orphaned 


The number of evacuated children considerably increased 


' Pravda, May 22, 1973, 
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ers such as aya, Deput 
for Education, People’s Artists of the Usenne 8 Commissar 
va, L. Sarymsakova, social activists A. ° 'shanturaye. 
cA. Zhuravskaya, E. G. § a hg. OF 
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ot P. Peshkova, the widow of Maxi 
directed an A aaa bureau under th 
or Public Education of Uzbekis 

apildren. With her 40 women clase A evacuated 
sands of children with their families. Dinin nited thou- 
sanatoria with nourishing meals were sche a) and 
children in Tashkent. There was also the Cultures salu 
headed by N. A. Peshkova, the widow of Maven ae 
son and L. I. Tolstaya, Alexei Tolstoy’s wife. Alexei Tolste ; 
Kornei Chukovsky, Yakub Kolas and other noted figures in 
literature and the arts living in Tashkent at the time, pre- 
sented their latest works at soirees. Ac "Mock 


tors f 
Studio, Kiev and Kharkov theatres ts Irom the Mosfilm 


\ appeared before Tash- 
kent audiences. One hundred per cent of the box office tak. 


ings from meetings, concerts and lectures were donated to 
the children’s aid fund. 

The working people of the Andreyev district of Ashkha- 
bad funded a children’s home for 70 young evacuees. The 
Young Communist League and schoolchildren of Turkmenia 
organised a campaign to collect food, clothing and toys. Col- 
lective farms in the Mary region decided to donate food to 


the children’s homes and in 1943 sowed 127 hectares spe- 
cially for them. | 


m Gorky, 


f 
e People’s yanded and 


Commissariat 


PATRIOTIC MOVEMENT TO HELP THE FRONT 
AND LIBERATED AREAS 


The Soviet peoples not only devoted their selfless labour 
to the front but also donated all their personal savings : 
bring the hour of the victory closer. The high civic mae : 
the workers in the rear and their boundless devotion he e 
homeland sparked various spontaneous acts of Deanna 
The most important of them was the nation-wide movemen 


Bie 
wrest 
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isi > the national Defence Fund. On No- 
se {042. Pravda wrote: “The pape es Defence 
Fund was begun spontaneously .... It is a fres example 
i o devote all energy to victory,” 

of our people’s readiness t al j 

Factory workers, engineers, technicians an Eseills per- 
sonnel, office employees, scientists, collective farmers and 
intellectuals unanimously decided to donate their one-, two- 
and three-day earnings to Defence Fund. Members of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives decided to turn their profits over to the 
state. Collective farmers donated a part of the financial 
returns distributed according to mandays, delivered grain, 
cattle, meat and dairy-products and vegetables. Workers, 
collective farmers, office personnel, housewives and pen- 
sioners donated their personal savings, state bonds, and valu- 

bles. 

: a the outbreak of the war and April 21, 1942, the 
people of Kazakhstan donated 95,342 rubles, 2,970 gram- 
mes of gold and 37,210 grammes of silver. They gave 
381,258 rubles to build planes for the “Soviet Kazakhstan” 
air unit. 

The working people of Soviet Turkmenistan also donated 
their personal savings to the national Defence Fund. Turk- 
men women contributed 7,392 grammes of silver and gold in 
various pieces of jewelry.! M. I. Kalinin, Chairman of the 
All-Union Central Executive Committee, wrote that their 
noble gesture “speaks more eloquently than any words of 
the lofty patriotism of Soviet people.” 2 | 

The republican population also donated more than 110 


_. Million roubles in state bonds. 3 


In 1941, the working people of Tajikistan donated 10.5 


“million rubles and 29.5 million rubles worth of bonds to 
= the Defence Fund. 4 


In the historic days of the Battle of Stalingrad word reach- 


‘ed Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan about the spon- 


taneous patriotic initiatives of the Tambov collective farm- 


o ay Materials of the Tenth Con 
‘ gress of the Communist Party (Bol- 
x cre of Lurkmenistan, Ashkhabad, 1950, p. 8 a 


- 1. Kalinin, The Great Patrioti 
Against the German Invaders, Yerevan, 1942. pb" as 
o 20, 4 44, ? “ 


8 Sovetsky Turkmenistan ; 
* 4 Kommunist Lajikistana, January 24, 1942. 
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Iving to iner 
the Soviet Army, decided to fund th 


‘Soviet Kirghizst ” 
. an”. 
ists, students, wr 


urchased to tank crews in November 1942. 

“Collective Farmer of Kazakhstan”, “Karaganda Miner” 
and “Metallurgist of Kazakhstan” were among the tank 
units funded by the workers of Kirghizia. They donated a 
total of 4,700 million rubles to the Defence Fund. ! They 
sent 1,600 railway carloads of gifts and more than 2,0. mil- 
lion articles of warm clothing to the front as well, 2 

This tremendous war effort is one more striking example 
of Soviet patriotism and multinational friendship. The Great 
Patriotic War lent special weight 


to Lenin’s pronouncement 
that “all aid given by the rear to the Red Army men im- 


mediately helps strengthen the Red Army... and increase 
its offensive power.” 3 

Friendship and fraternal cooperation among the peoples 
of the USSR led to Speedy economic rehabilitation in those 
republics and regions which had suffered Nazi occupation. 
The collective farmers of the Irkutsk and Ivanovo regions in 
the Russian Federation launched a remarkable nation-wide 
movement for assistance to the liberated areas. 

The republics of the Soviet East were in its front ranks. 
In 1943-44, Kazakhstan, for example, shipped the liberated 
areas over 500,000 head of cattle and nearly 4,000 tractors. 
Kazakhstan sent more than 700 tractor team-leaders, 300 
combine harvester operators, 145 agronomists, over 100 mech- 
anics and many other workers to the Ukraine, Northern 
Caucasus and the Stalingrad region. 4 
Se 


» felshevik Kazakhstana, No. 142, 1945, p. 29. 
1d. 
: V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 34, p. 342. 


rsunbayev, Indestructible Friendship of the Russian and 
Kazakh Peoples, Alma-Ata, 1955, p. 90, 
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On the initiative of workers, engineers and é 
of the Alma-Ata clothing factory No. 2, the working People 
of Kazakhstan volunteered to help the Orel Tegion re-esta_ 
blish its economy. In January and February 1944, the 


technicians 


‘ ; : Work. 
ing people of Kazakhstan’s Kustanai region shipped to the 
Orel region two trainloads of gifts, 200 carloads of equi 


ment, farm machinery, food, and clothing. ! A. specia] fund 
for the newly-liberated Donetsk region was opened in Kara. 
ganda. Kazakhstan’s railwaymen also sent equipment, tools 
and skilled workers for rehabilitation work in Moscow foe. 
gion. ‘ 

Many regions of Kazakhstan gave volunta 


TY assistance to 
the Leningrad Tegion, sent thousands of ce 


ntners of grain, 


sl ee was consecrated 
€ Ironts and the 1eroic labour in the 

rear. The Soviet multinational State has 

war a more stable unity, i ; 


he Great Patriotic 
the Soviet 


- The Superiority of 

of the socialist so- 
: Showed its treme 

he war 


ndous force in the 

® Peoples of the USSR, rallied around the Communist 
= displayed their bound- 
; co. i- 
rected the indestructible commu ie or cae "4 ae 

he friondshy to one goal the destruction of Nazism. 
| ye ° Peoples of the USSR proved one of 
A. Tursunb ! ble ; 

Kazaki a ay DO eeestructlble Friendship of the Russian and 


on ‘Communist Education, 


Ple’s victor 
b 


Ccame the base for 
equipping the Soviet Army. The work 
they could to the front. 

The peoples of the e 


republics of 
on the principles of Pp 
humanism 


roletari 


INTERNATIONALIST UNITY 
IN THE STRUGGLE 
TO BUILD SOCIALISM 


(1946-1958) 


Chapter VII 


UPSWING OF NATIONAL ECONOMY AND CULTURE. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ALL-ROUND COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE FRATERNAL PEOPLES OF THE USSR 


In the postwar period, as in the precedin i 
of friendship and ritenoarionalien Recon Ate eco, 
in the field of production. Upon victory the ee ae 
were faced with difficult tasks: rehabilitating the ae 
economy, switching industry over to peace-time paces 
increasing productive forces, the material and cultura] a 
ae Z" the working people. nat Stal 
e Russian Federation . 
other republics, had suffered Pepa laa a 
cist occupation. The CPSU relied upon the Ur i Sit fas- 
negates and Central Asia to eliminate the ae 
of war-time economic disrupti 
seg might of the denial Acne reullica ‘and the Ka 
zak had considerably grown duri ; 
This made it possible to provide b peer ecru ase 
raine, Byelorussi \ road assistance to the Uk- 
the Rnssian F iy Latvia, Estonia, 
The peoples of Kazakhstan a aha iar es republics. 
republics assisted the war-rava a dra e Central Asian 
nel, equipment and raw meee “Trai ee ae 
and equipment poured in Thi xe rainloads of machines 
liberated republics rebuild thei isinterested aid helped the 
tionally short time, a mere 2 By industry within an excep- 
ceeded its prewar level of in fi In 1948, the USSR ex- 
While the paramount task in ‘th output. 
economic rehabilitation, in Cent ‘i war-ravaged areas Wa® 
was necessary to increase Be ral Asia and Kazakhstan it 
uction and change the struc 
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. One of the ma; 

economy ain objecti 

fee-time Pe and industrial de, 7 ransition 
é ane wing sector had to be restored inne Ment. The 
nd the all-Union 1946-50 budget allo 1m 

(hls ad Tubles for Cconomic developm n rk 
a Investments in the Uzbek SS 
ane in Tajik SSR 167.6 million ru 
mw (90.9 million rubles; and in the 


| Tur 
on rubles.’ Overall economic investmene” SSR, 279 
p 


ar cent in the period under consideration 2 se by 47 
The key branches of industry and agriculty ; 
search and culture were financed from the Use tional 
General state objectives for all-Union and republi R budget, 
ial and cultural development defined the at LA ge 
Kazakhstan distributions. Republican budgets = Asia and 
ted funds for economic development and hots : appropria- 
the all-Union budget. Between 1946 and 1950 rile than 
increased expenditures by 52 per cent as against 34 eee 
cent for the latter. ‘4 per 


The table b . 
f ne e below illustrates the volume increase per Union 
Table 5 
in million rubles 1946 1950 
Uzbek SSR 271 334 
Kazakh SSR 224 394 
Kirghiz SSR 74 104 
Tajik SSR 80 105 
Turkmen SSR 62 107 
Thus. in : i riod 
, » In the postwar years, as in the preceding period, 
pizekhstan and the Cental Asian republics were eae 
™ both the republican and the USSR budgets. Wha 


d economic com- 


er if 
Proof of the Soviet Union's political an tionalities 


boligyy what better expression of the Leninist na 


a ee 7. 
Capit l ow 1961, PP- 60, oe 
2 a Construction in the USSR, Moscov’ mic an 


Econo 
lurgy pj‘ Shirkeyi he Budget’s Role in the w, 1972, PP: “* 
39, 44 evelopment oe es Union Republics, ad 
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ing, based on the principle of mutual] as- 
oe aa. the Central Asian and Kazakhstan ego. 
nomies were soon able to switch over to peace-time produc. 
ue order to conform to the nation-wide labour distribution 
schemes Central Asia and Kazakhstan put top Priority on 
the most profitable and effective branches of economy, those 
with not only local and republican but also national signi- 
ficance: mining and non-ferrous metallurgy, coal and oil pro- 
duction, energy, machine-building, the construction materials 
industry and agricultural production. 

To this end, in the 1950s, the USSR government took 
steps to accelerate development of the most promising in- 
dustries in Soviet Central Asia and Kazakhstan. For exam- 
ple, in September 1946, the USSR Council of Ministers 
adopted a decision “On Further Development of Oil Industry 
in the Turkmen SSR”. The pertinent investments totalled 
44 million rubles in 1946 alone. ! 

Turkmenia exemplifies successful republican economic de- 
velopment, particularly in the field of industrial production, 
during the first postwar years. A total of 352 industrial en- 
terprises were commissioned or reconstructed between 1946 
and 1950, such as the Krasnovodsk oil refinery, the Chele- 
ken ozocerite works, and three power plants. Local crafts, 
textile, light industry and food-processing factories were re- 
constructed and outfitted with new equipment, 2 


Increased supplies of equipment and machinery from the 
Russian Federation and other 


velopment in Kirghizia’s engineering industry. From 1950 
on, the Leningrad automatic 


1 " ; : : 
1970, ey of Soviet Turkmenistan (1938-1967), Part 2, Ashkhabad, 


2 Soviet Turkmenistan, November 6, 1954. 
* Kirghizia in Figures. Statistics, Frunze, 1963, pp. 60-65. 
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New non-ferrous Tt By enterprises such as the Takob 

jorite works were Dut in Tajikistan With the direct 
fluc ; and technical aid of the RSFSR the Ukra; ae’ 
tere tan. A number of cotton gi ioe Polat ae ne 
Uzbekistan. * faut 1 ginneries, light-industry and 
food-processing plants were also constructed. 

Uzbekistan too was the scene of large- 
construction. = 

The postwar industrial development of the Central Asian 
republics and the Kazakh SSR increased creative activity 
among the working class and reinforced internationalist 
friendship. 

Socialist internationalism shone through the day-to-day 
effort to achieve postwar Five-Year Plan targets. When Le- 
ningrad workers announced their determination to fulfill the 
Five-Year Plan in four years, the working people in every 
republic followed suit. 

In 1948, collectives at 35 Moscow industrial enterprises 
committed themselves to cut back production costs by 172 
million rubles over the plan objectives. Workers in Central 
Asia's and Kazakhstan’s mills and factories supported their 
initiative. Turkmenia’s workers, engineers and technicians 
contributed to the cut-back campaign by thrifty use of un- 
tapped resources: in the Chardzhou region workers econo- 
mised by 5,400 thousand rubles over the 1948 Plan; and 
in Mary, by nearly 2.4 million rubles.! In the same year 
the Dushanbe textile works in Tajikistan saved 1,228 thou- 
sand rubles above the plan, by introducing efficiency 
schemes. The 32 million rubles saved throughout the re- 
public made it possible to reduce the 1948 state subsidy for 
economic development by 24 million rubles. ” : 

An important landmark in the development of the econo- 
Mies of the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan was 
the 20th Congress of the CPSU (February 1956). The Con- 
gress resolved to improve distribution of productive ee 

y locating industrial enterprises nearer to raw-material an 
energy sources and consumer areas. In order to increase 
Productivity and exploit natural and manpower resources 
i 

; ere of Soviet Turkmenistan, Part 2, P 144 


6 he Post- 
- Sadull ‘ik People: Their Effort to Complete t 
ile ive-Year Pion Abend i Schedule, Dushanbe, 1949, pp. 36-37. 


scale industrial 
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more efficiently individual areas were to boost both theip 
specialised sectors and their entire economic complexes | 

The Congress assigned the vital task of developin th 
tich natural resources of the Soviet East. This entailed creat. 
ing a heavy-industry network, particularly the energy-ang. 
fuel intensive branches. Ferrous and non-ferrous metallur 
enterprises, large hydro- and thermal-power plants and oj] 
refineries were to be built. The raw material bases for che. 
mical and construction-material production was to be expan. 
ded.? These directives prompted large-scale construction jy, 
all the republics of the Soviet East. 

The working people of Kazakhstan concentrated On ex- 
panding the industrial power base, non-ferrous metallurgy, 
the coal, oil and chemical, engineering, consumer-goods and 
food-processing industries. The Karaganda metallurgical 
works commissioned two blast furnaces with an annual ca- 


kent were under construction. 
In keeping with the decisions of the 20th Congress of the 
CPSU new hydropower plants were built in Kirghizia: the 


mill. 
Turkmenistan responded to the 20th Congress by commis- 
Sioning new facilities for oil extraction, power engineering 


and construction materials, It started work on the Kyzyl- 
Kum-Krasnovodsk Pipeline. 


The Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan launched an 


| The CPSU tn Resolutions. » Vol. 7, Moscow, p. 465. 
2 Ibid., p. 166, 
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ypther problems in connect 

go and an os Ma tria} mection with the cons- 
(her of majo! industrial projects, 
, example was the Ust- 


Kamenogorsk h 
ydropower 
Kazakhstan. Materials and equipment a de- 


One sucl 


‘on in 
ae from 400 enterprises in the Russian Federation, the 
P nine Uzbekistan and other republics, ! Russians, Ukrain- 


vi Byelorussians, Georgians, Tatars, Uzbeks, Tajiks, 
ian paijanians, Moldavians, Armenians, Lithuanians and 
ee nationalities took part in this construction project. 

i The Karaganda iron-and-steel works was a truly interna- 
tionalist construction site, uniting people of 50 nationalities. 
More than 50 specialised organisations and nearly 1,000 en- 
terprises from all the Union republics fulfilled the orders 
for that construction site.” Ten project-planning institutes 
and 16 mills in Leningrad delivered specialised equipment. 

The sister republics were of considerable assistance in 
Uzbekistan’s industrial diversification programme. Suffice it 
to say that between 1949 and 1959 the Soviet Union desig- 
ned and manufactured a total of 6,000 machines, nearly 
3,100 new types of instruments, installations and automa- 
tion techniques for various branches of Uzbekistan’s eco- 
nomy.* Technical assistance received from the sister repub- 
lics, accelerated development in Uzbekistan’s key industries, 
engineering and metal-working. Between 1940 and 1958 the 
total industrial output increased by 250 per cent and the 
engineering-industrial output by a factor of 67.* 

One of the most acute problems of the postwar period was 
the manpower shortage caused by enormous war casualties. 
Skilled workers were trained at vocational technical schools 
in the indispensable trades. 

While furthering the growth of the working class as a 
whole, the CPSU was specially concerned with national con- 
tingents. Turkmenia is a case in point. Vocational technical 
eens 
" 1°, B. Nurmukhamedov, P. G. Pan, Yu. I. Romanov, According 

enin’s Plan. History of Construction of the Power Engineering 
ase o ae gy pag veo an ta 

; Stanskaya Pravda, Januar A 5 ; 
"8 Of Socialist Internationalism in Practice, Moscow, bet P i 
nomic Prayer atullayev, Uzbekistan’s Industry and the Main Ecc 


ems of Its Development, Tashkent, 1967, p. St. 
17—0594 
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schools in the republic trained 11,400 yo 
of whom were Thieme, for the manufacturing a ha 
and transport sectors during the Four 7j Fo tue 

port se 8 g the Fourth F ive-Year Pi. 0 

od Saaen AN pe 
nh the subsequent years trainin rogra 

to increase. In 1954-58, 8.878 students, or ane than wed 

the total enrolment at Turkmenia’s vocational aed half 

schools, were of local origin. 2 Nica 

Advanced Turkmenian workers were sent to mills and f 

tories in Moscow, Leningrad, Rostov, Tbilisi, Sverdlovs, 
Kuibyshev and other cities to improve their skills and a 
ter new production methods. : 

The national contingent of Turkmenistan’s working clagg 
grew gradually. In 1950, Turkmen accounted for 28.4 per 
cent of all factory and office workers in the republic, but by 

1957 this figure had risen to 32.9 per cent. ® 

The influx of workers, engineers and technicians from the 
other Union republics, and industrial construction develop- 
ment created multinational collectives and stimulated factory 
and office personnel growth in all the republics: between 
1940 and 1958 their numbers in Uzbekistan and Turkmenia 
almost doubled. Kazakhstan showed a 150 per cent increase 
and Kirghizia and Tajikistan over 100 per cent. 4 

Planned and comprehensive economic assistance to each 
national republic, cooperation and mutual assistance among 
peoples resulted in considerable industrial progress in all 
the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. 

Between 1950 and 1958, gross steel production in the Ka- 
zakh SSR rose from 131,200 tons to 267,600; and in Uzbe- 
kistan, from 119 thousand tons to 284,400 tons. 5 The growth 
of rolled ferrous-metal production was analogous: in Uzbe- 
kistan from 75,600 to 159,100 tons; and in Kazakhstan, from 

' Soviet Turkmenistany, November 6, 1951; History of Soviet 


furkmenistan, Part 2, p. 154. fed 
* Soviet Turkmenistany, November 6, 1951; History of Sov 


-Lurkmenistan, Part 2, p. 198. oe 
3 National Economy of the Turkmen SSR. Statistics, Ashkhabad, 


963, pp. 141-46. 
4 Estimated on the basis of the figures of National Economy of 


“the USSR in 1958, Moscow, 1959, p. 661. | 
ie Estimated on the basis of the figures of National Economy of 


“the USSR in 1958. pv. 194. 7 


qs 272,000 tons. ! 0; 
{ Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan and Kin ah More than 10-fol, 
Turkmenta. © . “BNZia, and do, old 
Table 6 below illustrates th 


-  Uhe Temar| 
the production of electricity (in ie Go Scored 
| owatt-hours) 


in 


1950 1958 


$a 


Uzbekistan 2,6 
Kazakhstan 2 th _ 4,666 


Kirghizia 196.8 "951 
Tajikistan 169.5 880 
Turkmenia 185.7 593 


oa eo ee ey of the USSR in 

Statistics on the rapid growth of the engineering industry 
in this final phase of socialist construction will shed much 
light on republican economic development. The output of 
metal-cutting machines in 1958 grew in Uzbekistan, as com- 
pared with 1950, from 92 to 206 units a year, in Kirghizia— 
from 630 to 2,158. 3 - 

In applying its policy of socialist internationalism to de- 
velopment of the productive forces, the CPSU accelerated 
individual republican growth. Stronger economies in Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan benefited the tig arlene s ele 
by making the republics full partners in Unlon-wice pro 
se che oid of "1958, 7,700 of Kazakhstan's 26,000 eno 
rial enterprises had become suppliers with DT ae ellie 
ficance, including the Alma-Ata engineering Lies es the 
rigs, pneumatic hammers and stationary make Pah 
Chimkent automatic pressing machine a a of various 
iron-and-steel works (high-grade rolled ie (ore-mining 
Shapes) and Karaganda engineering ie 
equipment). 
ee 

' Ibid., p. 192. ere Te , 3 7 

> Thid., p. 209. | pt ae el 


‘ 
7 , Pe . ' 
17* en ee” 
ge 
n +9 ape 2 hey ; 
t id J 
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The Alma-Ata plant supplied major construction pro} 
on the Volga and the Dnieper with dozens of deep-pit al 
dozers. The heavy-engineering works manufactured to 
for drilling rigs. The Chimkent factory supplied the ge 
lyansk hydro-electric development scheme and the Volga 
Don Canal. Fittings for construction projects in Kuibyshoy 
and Volgograd, the Kakhovka hydro-power stations and th. 
Volga-Don Canal came from the Uralsk works, : 

Kazakhstan's status also grew in meeting the demand of 
the country’s economy for ores and non-ferrous metals, B 
1958, its contribution to the USSR’s ferrous ore reserves had 
reached 20 per cent; for chromites, 89.7 per cent and for 
phosphorites, 30 per cent. To place the republic’s newly-de- 
veloped resources at the service of the country’s economy 
required considerable capital outlays. In 1958, capital con- 
struction expenditures amounted to 12,000 million rubles, 
26.2 per cent increase on the 1957 figures. Significantly, the 
1958 capital investments for Kazakhstan far surpassed the 
over-all USSR rate. ! | 

Specialisation within the republican economies went hand 
in hand with cooperation; inter-republican economic ties de- 
veloped both in volume and in structure from year to year. 
Kazakhstan is a particularly striking example. 

The Russian Federation was the Kazakh republic’s major 
trading partner in the period in question. In 1958 Western 
Siberia and the Volga region accounted for 88 per cent of 
all trade. Large quantities of Karaganda coal and Western 
Kazakhstan ores were shipped to the Urals. T he Orsk nickel 
works ordered its raw material from Kempersai. More than 
a half of Kazakh chromite ore and ferro-chromium produ- 
ced at the Aktyubinsk ferro-alloy works was delivered to 
the Urals, 

Karaganda coal was the principal item of exchange be- 
tween Kazakhstan andthe Central Asian republics, with mi- 
—neral fertilisers ranking second, Uzbekistan received up t0 
400,000 tons of superphosphate fertilisers—80 per cent from 
the Dzhambul and 20 per cent from the Aktyubinsk regions. 


Northern Kazakhstan delivered large quantities of grain an 


flour-milling products. 


Kazakhstanskaya Pravda. Jannary 9% Aare 


The reverse trade pattern conc 
concentrates from the Chimk 
mine. Uzbekistan supplied Ka 
rials in bulk. 
Tajikistan’s contribution 
growing. Automatic looms 


entrated 
ent lead on Oil products and 


zakhstan with ban din Aktyuz 


ningtad, Minsk and Riga. The ane Grodno, tee Le- 
works shipped transformers to Power-engineering pla aps 
Soviet Central Asia, Kazakhstan, Siberia and the fir nae 
The Tajikkabel works in Dushanbe produced widely-reco at 
sed goods. ! Bar 

Some branches of Turkmenia’s industry took on a nation- 
wide significance; for example, the republic became the 
USSR’s leading ozocerite producer, with astounding annual 
increases such as the 20 per cent growth registered for 
1957. Its oil sector began to corner the Central Asian mar- 
kets, especially Uzbekistan. 2 


With each passing year Uzbekistan 
tion on the all-Union exchange. 
ducts such as textile machines, e 
and various valuable raw materi 
of the country. 


Production contacts strengthened internationalist ties and 
friendship between the Soviet peoples. More and more in- 
dustrial enterprises and cities were linked not only by tra- 
de but also by creative ties and socialist emulation. 

Agriculture, considerably altered by wartime masa 
joined industry in the internationalisation process. ' 
USSR government took a number of steps to restore et ie 
improve agricultural production in the Central Asian die 
ics and Kazakhstan. It heavily subsidised thie ay a 

uring the first two years of the postwar aks e Bices 
Period, collective farms received nearly 40) mI se nate. 
On long-term credit and nearly six million rubles 
eae the 

' The Friendship of the Tajik People with Other Peoples oe 


. 474-75. 
USSR. A Collection of Articles, Disnene, yp. 101-98 
* History of Soviet Turkmenistan, Part 2, P 3 


strengthened its posi- 
Many of its industrial pro- 
xcavators, farm machinery, 
als were shipped to all parts 
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term loans, and invested the bulk in cotton-growing. [ryj 
tion improvement was essential. In Tajikistan, for exam - 
60 kilometres of new reservoirs were built and a Bla” 
metre long reservoir network was repaired in 1946-47 Cc 
lective farmers restored nearly 12,000 hectares of a 
lands which had long lain fallow.! In 1949-51, the Usse 
government ‘nvested 242.3 million rubles in agriculty R 
technology for Tajikistan. Tal 
The Russian Federation, the Ukrainian, Byelorussj 
‘ an 
Kazakh and other republics strengthened the material anq 
technical base of the cotton-producing republics. 7 
The friendship and cooperation of the fraternal people 
stimulated Uzbekistan’s agricultural production. In 1947 
when Uzbek cotton-growers suffered an acute shorta : 
mineral fertilizers, it sent envoys to the Kemerovo, oe 
niki, Voskresensk and Konstantinovka and other chemical 
os in the USSR. The response was immediate and effec- 
On February 5, 1946, the USSR Counci ; 
missars adopted measures to restore aa ape 
ing in the Uzbek SSR between 1946 and 1953.2 U halen 
was given 2,750 tractors, 28 excavators, 1,100 t . one 
tae die stations and tank trucks, etc By “1950, oe 
public had 29,500 tractors, 3,000 cotto h é ) 
trucks and a great deal more The a einai gas a 
tion continued to improve By 1957 Unheki earee gente 
is Ha. eta Kazakh y , zbekistan had 31,500 
si aR ty and ‘capella eats nae 
t must be stress sboligtely 
Soviet East had ee ie u hat Peer NL Data igh 
in the country. The Kazakh ighest aggregate tractor power 
mili fractions ta athe ee the USSR’s highest 
As in the prewar years Unb machinery. 
principal cotton producer. Ube aay sla asia Naive ee 
patriotic and internationalist i podeenie were teng 10 
viet state. Between 1946 and ‘950 to the multinational 5o- 
00, the republic had harvest- 


| History of the Tajik P 
2 The CPSU and the s eople, Vol. 3, Book 2, 1965 . 
é O , ’ y Pe 109. 
, say of Documents (1925-1970), "Tachieert om bekieien. A Cor 
ational Economy of the USSR in 1958 pa PP 483-88, 
ro se t 
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4 7.938 thousand tons of raw cotton 


7s 1 b 
oo 5 12,716,100 tons (with a yearl and between 1951 and 


y avera 5A 
tons. By 1958, this was up to 3,046,500 tons)! of 2,543,200 


Central Asia’s cotton-growers worked 
achieved full self-sufficiency for the Soviet Union. They 
shipped their cotton to textile factories in the Russian Fe- 
jeration, while Turkmen peasai 


. nts supplied cotton-spinnin 
mills in the Baltic republics, Georgia, Armenia and ae Mor. 
cow region. 


‘The joint construction of the irrigation and land-recla- 
mation installations was one of the forms of cooperation be- 
tween peoples in the cotton-growing republics. Together the 
working people of Turkmenia and Uzbekistan built such 
major facilities as the Darya-Lyk and Ozerny reservoirs in 
the Khorezm oasis. In early 1954, large-scale excavation 
work was begun on the first section of the Kara-Kum Canal. 
It had been inspired by the CC CPSU and the USSR Council 
of Ministers, and their April 20, 1954 resolution ‘On Further 
Development of Cotton-Growing in the Turkmen SSR Bet- 
ween 1954 and 1958”, which advanced large sums for the 
scheme and established a powerful construction organisation. 

The new canal was eloquent testimony to the Party’s Le- 
ninist nationalities policy, to Soviet scientific and techno- 
logical progress, and fraternal cooperation between the peop- 
les of the USSR. Equipment and materials arrived from 202 
cities all over the country. - 

_ The first generating set for the Kairak-Kum hydropower 
plant was commissioned in Tajikistan in 1956, and the com- 
plex was completed in 1959. Near the hydropower plant a 
new town, Kairak-Kum, sprang up with large industrial en- 
terprises, including a carpet-weaving and a house-building 
combines, and a ferro-concrete structure works. Four pump- 
ing stations on a 4,500 million cubic metre reservoir named 
Tajik Sea began to irrigate 8,000 hectares of virgin land. 
In 1958-59, the new fields produced nearly 45,000 tons of 
raw cotton. The Kairak-Kum hydropower station considerab- 
ly furthered economic development in the sister republics of 
Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. 
Ser 


p ‘ne Economy of the Uzbek SSR: 90 Years, Tashkent, 1967, 
. v5 : : P 


selflessly for and 
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The Kairak-Kum hydropower plant represented More th 
economic advance. Thirty-seven Soviet nationalities took a 
in its construction and at their request the new Station 
named Friendship of Peoples. Was 

The Kirghiz SSR was also the scene of large-scale irri 
tion construction, including the large Chuya Cana] and coe 
Adyr system. By late 1955, the Orto-Tokaj lake reg ae 
the pride of Kirghiz hydro-power builders, with a capacit 
of 500 million cubic metres was completed. The y 
and lake irrigated not only Kirghizia’s fields but, also, tens 
of thousands of hectares in the Kazakh Republic. 

On August 11, 1956, Pravda published the decision t¢ 


Virgin 
Lands in the Golodnaya Steppe in the Uzbek and Kanai 
SSRs to Increase Cotton Yield”. The Party, Soviet, agricul- 


tive farms in Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, were to “develop 
virgin lands in the Golodnaya Steppe, to create a major 
cotton-growing area and thus raise harvest yields”. The state 


to bring in the Golodnaya Steppe 200,000 new hectares to 
plough and their counterparts in Kazakhstan were assigned 
100,000 hectares. The resultant annual harvest was estima- 


and all the working people across the land. 
The Golodnaya Steppe was transformed into a blossoming 
garden, a major cotton-growing base. Significantly, it was 
the Party and Soviet organisations of Uzbekistan and Ka- 
zakhstan who originally inspired this move. 
The whole country took part in developing the virgin 
lands. More than 12,000 patriots from the Ukraine, the Volga 
regions, the Northern Caucasus, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, 


was immense; construction and assembly cost over 256,500 
thousand rubles in 1957; and in 1958, 452 million rubles. 
Irrigation and land-improvement teams used more than 
100 excavators, 200 bulldozers and scrapers, and 800 trucks 
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any machine operators and mecha 
wana as the Volga-Don Can qe ae 
ower plant, had rich experien 
efforts the Golodnaya Steppe w 
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some 19,000 hectares, ? ven organised on 
Kazakhstan’s virgin-lands development a 
a a: nd reclamation 
scheme, entailing over 25 million hectares, rej 
Sk ee , Teinforced frater- 
With the whole country to back it up, Kazakhstan soon 
increased its agricultural acreage and yield. Factory collec- 
tives competed to outstrip 


and overfulfil] Party and govern- 
ment targets in manufactu 


™m ring the necessary equipment. No 
sooner had preliminary work begun in the Steppe itself than 


powerful agricultural equipment, machinery and materials 
poured into state farms and machine-and-tractor stations 
from all over the country. Caterpillar tractors came from 
Volgograd, Chelyabinsk, Kharkov and Minsk; trucks from 
Gorky and Yaroslavl; modernised five-share ploughs with 
skim colters and subsoilers, from Rubtsovsk and Rostov-on- 
Don; and heavy-duty ploughs and multipurpose hitches from 
Voronezh, Kirov, Tashkent, Chirchik, Kiev, Kharkov and 
Dnepropetrovsk. Factories in the Leningrad, Saratov, Alma- 
Ata, Omsk, Kaluga, Vladimir and Gorky regions, in Uzbe- 
kistan, Kirghizia, Latvia and other republics produced ma- 
chine-tools and instruments, mobile power plants, tank trucks, 
truck-mounted repair workshops, pre-fabricated houses, large 
tents, camp kitchens and other equipment. Railwaymen re- 
equipped 5,400 cars as temporary housing for the workers on 
Kazakhstan’s state farms. Between 1954 and 1956, machine- 
and-tractor stations and state farms there received a total of 
nearly 172,000 15-h.p. tractors, 32,000 grain harvesters, mo- 
re than 30,000 trucks and passenger cars and large quanti- 
lies of other farm equipment. 

All across the USSR. the multinational working class and 
Major industrial centres took an active part in hear 
new state farms on the virgin lands. For example, Musc 


libyshey h dro- 
ce to offer, ! By these ah 
4S soon transf { 
farms had b 


bat SR, 
one Archives of the Council of Ministers of the Uzbek SSR, 
aterial on Glavgolodnostepstroi, 1959. ‘9 
‘ Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, June 17, 28, 1 98; 
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Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, October 18, 1958, Alme- 

2 From Iistory of Socialist Construction in Kazakhstan, 
Ata, 1966, Dp. 11-12, 

e 
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* S. Baishev, Triumph of the Leninist Ideas in Kazakhstan, Al 
Ata, 1960, p. 59, 


' ’ The virgin lands development hag 
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sory of the Soviet Union as an accomplishment 
by all its people, as testimony to the combi 


At é eld in Alma At 
to celebrate its 20th Anniversary, Leonid Brezhney said 


«the virgin lands cultivated through the common effort 
of the Kazakh and the representatives of practically all 
the other nations in the country, are a remarkable example 
of socialist internationalism.” ! 


The Tajik and Uzbek peoples gave striking proof of their 


| fraternal friendship when the two republics adjusted their 


partic 


SP astihlaaaes fe 


mutual border to improve economic development. In 1953, 
Uzbekistan ceded virgin lands in the Dalverzinskaya Step- 
pe to the Tajik SSR. Renamed the Matchinsky district 
it became one of the latter’s biggest cotton-growing 
areas. 


In 1956, the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR decided 


_ to turn over its southerly. Bostandyk district and a part 


of its share of the Golodnaya Steppe, or a total of nearly 


one million hectares, to the Uzbek SSR. Kazakh and Uzbek 


- people alike approved. In return, the Uzbek people gave 


Tajikistan some of its Golodnaya Steppe lands for cotton- 


' growing. 


The mutually-beneficial economic ties between the frater- 


_ nal republics made each flourish and all prosper in the So- 


viet Union. 

As the economy of the Union republics strengthened and 
new local cadres were formed, it became more and more ob- 
vious that economic management had to be revised to ba- 
lance centralisation and republican independence. The pe- 
oples’ common interests and national distinctions were du- 
4 considered. This would reinforce their bonds of friend- 
ship. oe 

In the early 1950s, the CPSU began to extend more 
tights to the Union republics in the areas of economic and 
cultural administration. This would eliminate excessive cen- 
lralisation. The September (1953) Plenary Meeting of the 

C CPSU reduced centralisation in key branches of agri- 
—_-__—. 


=i 1, Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, p. 397, 
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{ the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
Verbatim Report, Vol, 2, Mosco -64, 
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omic and cultural deve 


Asian republics and Kazakhstan “Te opened to the Central 
The spread of Marxism-Leninism Wa 
consolidation of Internationalist fundamental ential 10 the 
Ashkhabad Institute arty istor io 
branch of the CC CPSU Institute: istory—the 
was established, under the entra] Committ of (eninism, 
munist Party of Turkmenia. One of ie aac! 
was a Strictly scientific basis fop ih 
Marxist-Leninist classics. [tg first task was t 
fourth edition of Lenin’s Collected Works | 
cated primarily by the weak Turkme 
and the absence of Suitable dictionaries. 
The most urgent need, a USSian-Turkme 
socio-economic and iti 
Questions of Syntax in Tran 
the Turkmen Langua 


lopment 


me out, and by 
9 volumes were available in 
Other republics made simil 


ar efforts. In 1956-57 Kazakh- 
stan published the followi 


ng works in the Kazakh langu- 
of Marx and Engels containing 
, and a collection of articles on reli- 
gion also by Marx and Engels. By 1958, fifty works by 
the founders of scientific communism had been issued to a 
total of nearly 300,000 copies. The publication of these 
zakh translations, as well as of the 35-volume of Lenin’s 
ollected Works was an important stage in the cultural 
development of the Kazakh people. 
oli was done by the Institute of Party History Under 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party of pee 
", a branch of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism ate 
© U Central Committee. It translated and A 
Uzbek editions of Marx’s Capital, Engels the CPSU : 
€nin’s Collected Works, the three-volume The 


ge urkmenskaya Iskra, June 22, 1958. 
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Resolutions and Decisions of the Congresses, Conferen 

and Plenary Sessions of the Central Committee. lea 
and Uzbek collections such as V. J. Lenin on Centra] An 
and Uzbekistan, Resolutions and Decisions of the ey 
ses of the Communist Party of Uzbekistan and Resolutio s 
and Decisions of the Communist Party of T urkestan 
well as a number of monographs on the history of Com. 
munist organisations in the Soviet East. | 

Cooperation between Central Asian and Kazakh Scientists 
and scientists from the Union republics assumed a broad 
and diversified character in the postwar years. Economic 
problems were exhaustively researched, and the results of 
research exchanged at regular conferences, sessions and 
meetings. 

Major joint research projects include energetics develop- 
ment studies to create an integrated power grid for the 
Central Asian republics and Southern Kazakhstan, thorough 
exploration of Central Asia’s land and water resources, 
hydrogeology and engineering geology. , 

Researchers in Uzbekistan and Turkmenia made a major 
contribution to the science of cotton-growing when they 
discovered that it was possible to cultivate thin-fibre vari- 
eties in Central Asia. For decades, the prevailing school 
of thought had held that climatic and soil conditions in 
the USSR precluded this crop. The letter “T”, for the Iolo- 
tani selection station, where the new cotton was cultivated, 
appeared in the world thin-fibre cotton catalogues. It was 
a quick maturing, high-yield. variety—the first of Soviet 
thin-fibre cottons. In subsequent years the “I” designation 
became a catalogue standard, as more new varieties, with 


even higher yields and faster maturation (5476-1, 5904-1. 


and 8763-1) were raised. In maturation properties, in fibre- 
volume, length, and strength, the Central Asian cottons 
surpassed the most famous Egyptian varieties. Visitors 1 
the 1958 World Fair in Brussels, saw a “wonder of natu- 
re’’—a cotton variety with permanent naturally-coloured fibre, 
unaffected by sunlight, discovered by Turkmen hybrid-sP™ 
cialists. In. the late 1950s, Turkmen thin-fibre cottons wer 
used for hybridisation in China, Burma, India and Egypt. 
' Turkmenskaya Iskra, March 30, 1958, oe 
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particularly Russian scientists, M. 
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30s. Together with his Kazakh colleag 
he drew up a feasibility 
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first to report on tungste 
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te his outstanding achie 
cal Sciences of the Ka 


clences, was of great assistance, especially in a 

the Kazakh Academy of Sciences and its many i 
Academicians I. P. Bardin, V. V. Vinogradov, A. t ia 
rin, K. I. Skryabin, and Corresponding gag Shish- 
USSR Academy of Sciences A. N. Tikhonov, B. Pane 
in and others took young Central Asian researc 

ee oe | 


| iy . Alma- 
' Science of Kazakhstan Over 40 Years of Soviet Power, 
Ata, 1957, p. 52. 


vo Ibid, pp. 56-58. | 
Kazakhetanetays Pravda, December 17, 1957. 
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der their wing.! Biologists from such central research ; 

titutions as the Botany and Zoology Institutes of the yet 
Academy of Sciences, above all, Corresponding Me SSk 
Ye. M. Lavreshko, Drs A. A. Yunatov and N, §. Borks 
nius (Biology), helped Kazakh colleagues explore the 4 od 
and fauna of former virgin and fallow lands.2 ora 

It must be noted that in the 1940s and 1950s reseap h 
institutions in Central Asia and Kazakhstan had scientist, 
of many nationalities on staff. Local representation grey 
steadily. In 1950, there were 845 Uzbek researchers jp 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan,’ 739 Kazakh, 168 Tadjik, 
{28 Turkmen and 94 Kirghiz.* Their numbers swelled with 
the founding of the repubican Academies of Sciences, out. 
stripping the USSR average rate of growth. Between 1950 
and 1958 the number of Kirghizes and Turkmen in Te- 
search jumped 400 per cent: of Tadjiks 250 per cent, and 
of Uzbeks 240 per cent, compared to 75 per cent for the 
USSR as a whole. 5 

Higher postwar year economic and cultural development 
shifted the territorial distribution of educational establish- 
ments. In the mid-1950s, institutes of higher learning were 
relocated to increase the number of specialists trained in 
the republics of the Soviet East. Universities, technical and 
medical institutes of higher learning were set up in Tadji- 
kistan, Turkmenia and Kirghizia. 

The Party and government demonstrated its concern on 
this issue by opening, in 1955, the Tashkent electrical com- 
munication engineering institute. In 1957-58 radio comi- 
munication and broadcasting departments were added. Sin- 
e then, the Tashkent Institute, one of the Soviet Union's 
six advanced communication engineering training centres, 
has sent its graduates not only to Uzbekistan, but also to 
Tajikistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia and Kazakhstan. 


1 Vesinik AN SSSR, No, D, 1952, p. 83. 
? Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, Juno 8, 1958. | * 
* Economy of the Uzbek SSR Over 50 Years, p. 224. 4972, 
‘ National Economy of the USSR (1922-1973), Moscow, * 
p. 205. — he USSR 
° Estimated on statistics from National Economy of 
in 1958, p. 846. 
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Hi ational training leapt for r 

{ Pana Uzbekistan showed a er ace Number of stu- 

} 94,200 in 1945-46 to 101,300 in 1960-61 © icrease: from 

| More higher educational establishments of co 

more highly skilled personnel from among th, ioe 

nationalities. For example, Statistics for Tajikistan mk di ocal 
that in 1952-03 Lajiks and Uzbeks made up 6 spite 
of the total enrolment at higher educational establishtieon 
and Bene mi 1957-58, however, seven such tate, 

; ha : ocal young people o 
alan on their rolls. 2 pe rene OBE OE al tote Gk 17,100 

The following figures illustrate the overall lo 
growth between 1950-51 and 1958-59: Uzbeks, froin S00 
sae ae 9,900 to 18,600; Kirghizes, from 
3,100 to 4,900; Lajiks, from 2.300 to 0,000; 
from 2,300 to 4,800. ° roa 

Despite such spectacular successes, Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan experienced a manpower shortage in various rare 
professions beyond the scope of their training capacities 
at the time. Institutes of higher learning in the fraternal 
republics helped bridge the gap. The USSR Government 
and the CC CPSU, the USSR Ministry ot Higher Education 
adopted several measures giving the national republics a 
number of privileges in the training of specialists. The 
USSR Ministry of Higher Education waived competition 
admission requirements for young people from among the 
indigenous population of the Union and autonomous repub- 
lics. All such students were given grants, dormitory ac- 
commodation, etc. 

As of September 1, 1957, more than 800 students from 
Uzbekistan alone were registered at academic and research 
ae in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and other cities of 

e USSR. — 

Leningrad made a tremendous contribution to specialist 
training for the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. 
ee 


1 Economy o0 the Uzbek SSR Over 50 Years, p. 219. : 
Economy i the Tajik SSR. Statistics, Dushanbe, pl eh 299; 
Economy of the Tajik SSR in 1960, Dushanbe, dp Be ee 
3 National Economy of the USSR in 19958, p. 841. 
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ion sent theip 


3 | azakhstan { 
work in variety of fields. In 1957, a total of 493 young a 

As Turkmenia’s oi[ and gas industry advanced, Chemj. 
cal industry became a viable concern requiring a great ma. 
HY Specialists. Moscow’s Mendeleyey Technological Insti. 
tute and the chemical faculty of Moscow State University 


became the main centres for training chemical] engineers 
for Turkmenia, 


he Russia 
other Soviet re 


of measures for training researchers 
Asia’s and Kazakhstan’s indigenous 
research personnel in various fields s 
major research institutes, | 

From 1949 to 1956, the Post-graduate fac 
central cities of the USSR admitted 226 sp 
the Uzbek SSR Over the same Period, 97 received Dost- 
graduate degrees: 85 Uzbeks and 49 Kara-Kalpaks,! One 
hundred Post-graduates from Uzbekistan Studied in vari- 

7 


G. N, Cherdantsey, N. M. g chedrin and A, K. Borovkov. 

For centuries, Central Asia and Kazakhstan have had 
ethnically mixed populations. Thus, multilingual schools 
were necessary, Uzbekistan teaches in the Tajik, .Turkmen, 
Kazakh and Kirghiz languages. By the same token, there 


1 Current Archives of the Ministry for Higher and Specialised 
Secondary Education of the Uzbek SSR, 1960, 
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1 ; f Uzb . 
a rajikistan, lurkmenia, Kazakh ye zbek pupils 
, Tajikistan, akbstan and a 
seal, in 1957/98, the demand for textbooks yg 
million copies had 


In 1959/96, Kazakhstan had 3,395 Kazakh, 3.758 ni 
ajik schools, 'T J 

re, moreover, 1,417 mixed schools with two or oo - 
yages of tuition: 1,341 Russian and Kazakh, 11 Russian 


eight Kazakh and Uig- 


publics published close 


to 39 million textbooks in various languages all for use 


in the schools of Kazakhstan. 

Public educationalists worked in close contact. Russian 
philologists were valuable members of pedagogical analysts 
teams at various republican schools. The first inter-republi- 
can conference on teaching Russian in the national schools 
was held in Tashkent in 1956. It improved teaching 
methods and textbooks for Russian language and literature, 
and inspired handbooks on methodology. The Russian lan- 
guage became a particularly important means of communi- 
cation between the socialist nations in the final phases of 
socialist construction. It was then that fraternal coopera- 
tion expanded to all fields of state, economic and cultural 
development, and demographic mobility ‘“internationalised” 
the population. 

In the postwar period, republican literatures were greatly 
enriched by a growing number of translations from the 
Russian into other Soviet languages. From 1946 to 1956 
nearly 59,000 such translations were made. In the mid- 
1950s, the state publishing houses in Kazakhstan, Uzbekis- 
‘anand Turkmenia started publishing translated collections 
of Russian and world classics. 

n the same period, Russian authors produced many inte- 
‘esting works on life in the Central Asian republics and 

zakhstan. They were features common to all Soviet pe- 
*Ples, convincing portraits of distinctively national traits, 
i: 


A. E. Erzhanov, The Leninist Nationalities Policy in Kazakh- 


1 
‘tan: Achievements (1953-1958), Alma Ata, 1969. 
18* 
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Sees living conditions, history and Culture, 9 : 
an background of et ieee Change Con, 
By the same token, Russian characters ecame More - 
more prominent in works by national prose Writers, 
Whereas, for example, Georgian, Armenian and ot er I 
leratures have centuries-old traditions, the Comparative, 
young literature of the Centra] Asian republics, leant ; 
the Soviet years from folklore to contemporar Poetr 


’ ‘ y and 
prose. Its rapid transformation was stimulated by fr; 


Works by writers from Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Turk- 
menia, Tajikistan and Kirghizi 


many other authors were trans] 


languages, Uzbek works found a wide, multinational reader- 
ship in translation. 


In 1956, the Union of Soviet Writers launched its month- 
ly Druzhba Narodov as a regular forum for outstanding 
authors in the fraternal republics, [tg Russian translations 
in prose and verse Covered a wide Tange of republican lite 


ratures. The magazine Popularised Soviet multinational I 
ranean 


' History of Kirghiz Sovie 


t Literatuy ; 0, p. 358. 
2 History of Uzbek Soviet Literature, 'p asooWs oil 
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ee 
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ishing i 
perature Laas 2 Me atmosphere of Cross-cult 
ad soon became a major exponent of proletar; ural ties, 
ar valism and friendship. Tan interna- 


tone”, ‘ 
Goviet cultural development acquired new tr 
ay festivals 


» 1950s such as long-run and ten-d f fil 
id the arts, art exhibit of films, li- 

rature and ’ : S, and theat ’ 
“ tours. The ten-day festivals were especially ee 
cultural cooperation and friendship among peoples, I er 
Moscow hosted one such event honouring the literat 8, 
and the arts of Kazakhstan and Kir bind 


ee ghizia in the full 
of socialist colour. It proved once more the sien 


ponds of friendship among the Soviet people. Its theatrical] 
roductions were extremely popular. 

The ties among the nations are particularly evident in 
Kazakh cinema. Its firm internationalist traditions date as 
far back as the 1920s and 1930s. The many Soviet films 
produced in Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan during the war 
had a special impact. After the war, cinematographists 
from all the fraternal republics, particularly from the Rus- 
sian Federation, continued to help Kazakh film-makers, 
whose best works won wide recognition and high awards 
at Soviet and international film competitions and festivals. 
A postwar All-Union Festival held in Moscow awarded the 
Kazakhfilm studio five prizes and put it on second place, 
after Mosfilm, in the honourable-mention category. Kazakh 
films were also highly praised at the Afro-Asian Film Fes- 
tival in Tashkent. | 

Film festivals held in the Central Asian republics and 
Kazakhstan capitals became an important form of cinema- 
tographic cooperation. In 1958, Ashkhabad hosted festivals 
of Tajik, Kazakh and Turkmen films, and later exhibited 
Uzbek and Azerbaijani works. ; h 

These events reaffirmed the working people's staunc’ val 
sistance to all manifestations of chauvinism and nationa 
strife and narrow-mindedness. The festivals showed no baa 
- to traditions that hampered socialist construction an 
Strengthening of internationalism. . z 

The final trans of building socialism intent ed S 
ral exchanges, every republic’s contribution ce together. 
cause, and thus drew all the Soviet peoples © 


aditions in 


Be acm, 
Turkmenskaya Iskra, June 41, 1958. 
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CENTRAL ASIA AND KAZ | 
IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOVIET UNION’s 
INTERNATIONAL TIES 


The period of postwar economic rehabilitation enhanced 
the role played by the Central Asian republics and Kazakh. 
stan in Soviet international contacts. Now that their econ. 
omic and cultural standards had been raised they could 
start manufacturing products for export and contribute to 
multilateral international cooperation and more dynamic 
Soviet foreign trade. 

At first agricultural products were the major export 
items: cotton fibre, linter and Persian lamb. In 1949, Soviet 
government gave Uzbekistan the go-ahead for export-ma- 
nufacturing. In the same year, USSR foreign trade organi- 
sations received an order for 23 sorts of handicraft. artic- 
Jes including traditional musical instruments. 1 By 1951, fifty 
Uzbek enterprises were exporting over 100 different pro- 
ducts. In 1949-51, the nomenclature of export products tre- 


bled and exports doubled. 2 Central Asian cotton was in- 
valuable to the socialist countries. | 


The various raw materials supplied by the Soviet Union 
became more and 1 


sian republics and Kazakhstan shipped 
copper, lead, oil, grain and meat to Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the GDR and other states. 


The Kirghiz SSR also partici 


de. At the 1958 World’s Fair in Brussels Kirghiz antimony 
was named the international 


trade standard and soon be- 
came available to a number of socialist countries and de- 
veloped capitalist States, 


Soviet Persian lamb, produce 
ee | 
'Ch. A, 


Abutalipov, Uzbekistan! hkent, 
1964, pp. 38, 43. P 20ekistan's International Ties, Tas 
? Essays o 


n the Hist nt, 1966, 
pp. 202-203, ory Of the Usbek SSR, oes 


pated in Soviet foreign tra- 


d, in part, by Turkmen sheep- 
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rs sells well on the internation 
fee ckent astrakhan sheep-brect; r 
| a 000 skins to the Internationa] Auction in 
1958. its selection of gray, black an | 
tat trebled to reach 350,000.! ‘Taditional] 
: t urkmen pile rugs woven by crafts-women in Ma 
tepe, Kizyl-Arvat and Tedzhen found a ready foreign mar 
Ket, In 1958, they were exported to 30 foreign countries 2 
By exporting its products to Fast European countries 
the Soviet Union helped them rehabilitate their war-raya_ 
ged economy and lay the foundations of Socialism. | 
In the period of friendly Sino-Soviet relations, when 
the Chinese government still followed the Principles of pro- 
the industria] workers of Kazakh- 
close economic and 
: in China. The Alma- 
Ata metallurgical equi : Sent its products to the 
Anshan iron-and-steel mill and othe 
Every month the Kazakh m d. 
teds of tons of rolled metal and steel, electrical engineering 
equipment and boiler plants to C 


The Alma-Ata heavy engineering works filled some of 
ustrial construction _pro- 


the orders placed by Chinese ind ro: 
awing plant was built for enterpri- 


jects. A patent wire-dr 
ses in Laian. “You have given us disinterested aid”, the 

inese workers wrote to Alma Ata, “by supplying high- 
quality equipment essential to our mill’s bearings-line. We 
are most sincerely grateful.” yt ae ae as 

AS part of a cross-country: effort, the working people of 
ventral Asia and Kazakhstan thus contributed to China’s 
®conomic and technical development. Unfortunately, these 
ually beneficial relations were later suspended, and the 

inese leadership is to blame, The Communist Party of 
ina had substituted nationalism for proletarian interna- 
lionalism and thus eventually undermined its ties with the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the socialist community. 
i 
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- Turkmenskaya Iskra, June 13, 1958.” 
urkmenskaya Iskra, August 16, 1958. 


4 2¢khstanskaya Pravda, October 4, 1958. 
1d., July 45, 1958: 
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Eventually all economic and cultural cooperation Wags - 


In the 1950s, various people’s democratic republics Start 
ed shipping industrial equipment and consumer goods +5 the 
USSR. . 

Under Soviet-Czechoslovak cooperative agreements, a 
choslovak workers sent high-quality machinery and SPare 
parts to Turkmenia’s industrial enterprises and COnstrue. 
tion sites. In 1958, the main supplier was the Lenin Works 
in Plzet, Europe’s biggest engineering works. It Shipped 
500-kilowatt diesel generation power stations to oil refine. 
ries, the Kara-Kum construction project, cement works anq 
chemical enterprises in Turkmenia. 

In the same period, the republics of the Soviet East ang 
the socialist countries began cooperative training program- 
mes. They exchanged technical papers, advanced produc- 
tion technology and specialists. 

As fraternal cooperation and mutual assistance continu- 
ed to develop between the Soviet revublics and the social- 
ist community countries a remarkable phenomenon arose— 
individual advanced workers, terms, workshops, enterpri- 
ses and regions challenged each other to socialist emula- 
tion. For example, a groun of young Bulgarian workers, re- 
turning to their homeland from production training at the 
Bekabad cement works (Uzbekistan), challenged their for- 
mer teachers. Soon every worker at the Bulgarian Vulkan 
cement works and the Bekabad plant joined in the compe- 
tition. Production on both sides improved. 

The manufacture of machinery and equipment for the 
socialist countries promoted the internationalist education 
of work collectives, and improved labour productivity and 
quality at the enterprises involved. 

The same was true for the people’s democratic republics 
which supplied equipment to the USSR. Typically, interna 
tionalistically-inspired workers at various enterprises (i 
the GDR, Bulgaria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia) had a be 
neficial impact on all their team-mates. They would deman 
that the administration report regularly on progress in col 
tractual commitments to the Soviet Union and, if neces 
sary, that production-rates be accelerated. Such was the 
tremendous moral force of proletarian internationalis™ 
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‘dating the friendship of bi 
cons tern republics of the Use itlist countries. 
ocialist anaiiyes began to cooperate in the Fela 
5 ture. In 1957, Central Asia's cotton-growerg 
cu re their advanced production rs 

ne counterparts. Workers fro Igarian state far 

anderwent three-year advanced training courses in the cot. 
ton-fields of the Tashkent Region and the Ferghana Valley 
learning a great deal about Uzbek 
Soviet economic and technical 
untries of Asia and Africa focused on those branches of in- 
dustry and agriculture, which were vital to immediate prog- 
ress. Specialists from Central Asia and Kazakhstan parti- 
cipated in this politically significant aid programme. They 
helped build Afghanistan’s first river port in Kyzvl-Kala, and 
reconstruct the motor road from Kvzyl-Kala to Kabul, ete. ! 
‘The working peovle in Central Asia and Kazakhstan, like 
all the Soviet peoples, contributed to economic development 
of the young Republic of India. An agreement signed on 
February 2, 1955, launched the construction in Bhilai of 
a metallurgical works designed by Soviet technicians with 
annual capacity of one million tons of steel. Tn less than 
two years 400 Soviet factories shipped more than 360.000 

tons of equipment and metal 


structures to India. The Cen- 
tral Asian republics and Kazakhstan were directly invol- 
ved in the project. The Alma-Ata heavy engineering works, 
for example, manufactured gas-air valves for coke batteri- 
&s svecially adapted to India’s climate. To prevent earlv 
Wear-and-tear, the equipment was fitted with a number of 
special technical features: forged and cast materials were 
made only of special steels, all parts were coated with 
eat-resistant paints, chromium and nickel. 
cientific and technical cooperation also helved the de- 
veloping countries of the East, particularly Burma, plan 
Various sectors of their economy. Late in 1956, the Bur- 
Overnment invited a Soviet economic delegation 
included Central Asian specialists (irrigators, cot- 


ae en 


developing eo- 


History of Socialist Tashkent, Vol. 2, Tashkent, 1966, p. 461. 
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ton-experts and geologists). Their experience jp P 
tural and industrial planning helped draft a four. ear ¢ 
omic programme. Cooperation in the mining and Con 


other industries was also discussed. SOme 
In November 1956, fourteen Soviet experts, Includ; 
Central Asian experts, were sent to Burma to assist ; 


i 
development of diversified agriculture. During the; ae 


alone, delegations from India, Syria, Indonesia, the USA, 
Britain, Uruguay, Argentina, and other countries visited 
the Soviet East. 2 

Many republican state and public organisations joined in 
a wide variety of cultura] exchange agreements. The Cen- 
tral Asian republics and Kazakhstan ‘were active partici- 
pants in programmes on Science, education, public health 
protection, literature’ and’ the arts, the press, radio and te- 
levision. > . a 
' International scientific conferences became important fac- 
tors in cultural cooperation.’ In the 1950s, scientists from 


viet delegations to congresses, Conferences and symposiums. 
In 1957, scientists from Uzbekistan’ and Kazakhstan parti- 
cipated in discussions at the World Energy Conference in 
Belgrade and the UNESCO Conference in Paris’ on rese- 
arch uses of radiodctivé isotopes.! Forty-five hydrometeo- 
rological observation stations in ‘Kazakhstan took part ae 
the programme ‘Sponsored by the Third International Ge 
physical Year: 2 mo : as ted 
In the 1950s, the republics of ‘the’ Soviet East hos 7 
their first international ‘meetings. An Afro-Asian le 
Conference was held in Tashkent in October 1958. Un va 
the run-of-the-mill literary gathering, the Tashkent ¢ 


14, 
1 tnik Akademii. Nauk Kazakhskoi SSR, 1958, No. 6, p. ; 
2 Bi i ial sie Pravda, October 10, 1958. 
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nee had a direct impact on the politica 


ererses on the Asian and African contin 


: 1 climate in Many 
countrie: 
I 


ents. 

May 1958, Alma-Ata hosted the Fourth Regional Con- 
of Asian Countries on parasitic diseases sponsored 
ernational Epizootic Bureau and th U ar 

by the Interne is e SSR Mi. 

‘try of ae { discussed the prevention of ani- 

jseases. ; 

oe 1950s, Sino-Soviet Scientific cooperation was quite 

successful. Chinese scientists applied Soviet experience to 

various economic problems. For instance, they studied 
methods of sand control worked out by Turkmen scientists. 

Massive sand shifts in the Huanghe valleys in Sinjin 
province and Inner Mongolia had caused great damage. 

The Geological Institute of the Turkmen SSR Academy of 

Sciences had developed effective methods for protecting 

towns and villages. 

- Under Sino-Soviet cultural cooperative agreements, the 

Turkmen Academy of Sciences sent noted specialists to 

China. They took part in field studies on sand deserts and 

vegetation as sand traps. Obviously Sino-Soviet scientific 

exchanges were highly fruitful and economically significant. 

The Soviet Union gave medical assistance to the peoples 
of the East. One such inter-governmental agreement, signed 
in 1955, sent Soviet medical specialists to Vietnam. The 
team included doctors from Turkmenia, Uzbekistan and 

Kazakhstan. The scientists located the cause of Vietna- 

mese malaria, adapted infection-control methods. Presi- 

dent Ho Chi Minh said the efforts went beyond medical 
educative benefits as the best agitation for the new demo- 

cratic system. . 

Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Kazakhstan and other republics 
started to take part in vocational training programmes in 
Sia and Africa. Hundreds of construction sites were used 

48 schools. In the first postwar decade Soviet specialists 

trained over 100 thousand people in various trades at the 

lai Iron and Steel Works in India, in the Aswan Dam 
"72¥Pt, in Afghanistan and other countries. 

; undreds of young people from former colonies studied 

1, l&her educational establishments and polytechnics in 

: * Tepublics of the Soviet East. A preparatory faculty was 
Pened at V, |. Lenin State University in Tashkent where 


rence 
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~oung foreign students were tanght Russian and a Numbop 
ips Sindents began to arrive from Ching 
i] 


af basic subjects, yA RELY | 
Bulgaria, Mongolia and other socialist countries to onrol| 
at institutes of highor learning I Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, 


Kazakhstan and other republics, | . 

Nearly 300 students from 14 Asian and African countri. 
es. including India and Afghanistan, were trained as ongi- 
neers, agronomists, irrigationists, land management specia- 
lists, physicians, physicists and mathematicians in various 
Tashkent schools in 1957/58. The republic of Guinea, Gha- 
na and other countries sent students to the Tashkent Agri- 
cultural Institute; Afghanistan to the Tashkent Institute 
of Irrigation and Agricultural Mechanisation. Fifty vocatio- 
nal students from Ghana were trained as tractor drivers 
at the Ferghana School of Agricultural Mechanisation.! 

Translations of works by writers from Asian and African 
countries strengthened international cultural ties. In the 
1950s, Turkmenia published its first translations of prose, 
poetry and drama from the Hindi, Urdu, Farci, Turkish, 
Arabic, Mongolian and other languages. In 1958, for exam- 
ple, nearly 40 such translations were released, including 
works by Rabindranath Tagore, Lu Hstin, Sabahaddin Ali 
and Omar Khayyam. Professor B. L. Smirnov, an Ashkha- 
bad scholar, translated the Indian Mahabharata epos from 
the Sanskrit into Russian. This work was a valuable cont- 
ribution to the Soviet-India friendship.? 

Other republics made similar efforts. For example, one- 
volume editions of Lu Hsiin, Rabindranath Tagore, Chi- 
nese and Arab stories were published in Uzbekistan. 

At the same time, the fraternal socialist countries began 
publishing their first translations of classics from the So- 
viet East. 

Book exchanges between Soviet and foreign academic 
institutions were an important form of cultural cooperation. 
The Central Scientific Library of the Kazakh SSR Academy 
of Sciences exchanged many books with libraries and aca- 
demic institutions in China. The Peking State Library, 


' History of Socialist Tashkent, Vol]. 2, p. 468; Pravda Vostoka, 


January 4, 1974. 
2 Turkmenskaya Iskra, May 22, 1958. 
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ve largest, sent books on histo 
pic texts entral Asia were special] historical-geog- 
central Scienti c Library received som Y apreciated. The 
china, and soon created a substantial dopa journals from 
r 


ese technical literature, including 4 tment of Chi 
tology, soil studi g 10,000 books : 
paleon gy studies, meteorology and Pivannel 

l- 


ces. 
Soviet-foreign cultural an ‘anti 
two distinct phases divided by earn pxeaniged Sell anto 
In the first, cooperation was largel 
ublic, trade-union and workers’ or sale Soviet 
cond, it expanded to include aa Be aera 
societies for friendship and foreign cultural se ae hs 
ship societies were organised into pees. 
tions on culture, history, economy, science and technolo “ 
Being public organisations, they developed mutual aes 
standing, trust and cultural cooperation through exchange 
of literature, information, reference materials, exhibits, 


films, etc. 
Late in 1958, for example, the Uzbek Society for Friend- 
Foreign Countries, @X- 


ship and Cultural Relations with 
changed books with 37 countries, 5 in Asia and Africa. 
In 1958-59, the Uzbek SSR sent a large amount of mate- 
rials abroad, including books, albums, records and tapes 
of Uzbek music, etc. Al blican newspapers 
and magazines were reg tries of Asia, 
Africa and Europe. ; ; 
i lations with Foreign 
Tae Kazakh poete a ou ie All-Union Society 


Countries (the Kazakh Branca © 
for Cultural Relations i ees he ape . oe Bi 
: j gakhstan. 


sponsored delegations @ | 
mation es penn om oe ‘sion in international 

Exhibition eae ane The y gave thousands upon thousands 
cultural coopera about other nations econ- 


learn 
of visitors “ 


ularly sent to coun 


chievements. 
ultural ism. also became an important cra 
Internation ples closer together and establishing muLy 


Pravda, October 4, 4958. 
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ves nporstanding, In 1958 alone, hundreds of representey: 
He ea, os ral Asian republics and Kazakhstan Visiled mo. 

7 1 ov countries as members of 400 Soviet delegation. 
, Creign delegations and tourists visiting the Soviet f i 
helped spread the truth about its spectacular achievement. 
it economy, science, and culture, and its higher living stan 
dards in general. People of diverse views and belief, 
from differing trades and social backgrounds could see the 
peaceableness and goodwill, the wonderful fruit of the Le- 
hinist nationalities policy, the historic accomplishments of 
the Soviet Union. The noted Indonesian writer Pramoedya 
Ananta Toor said that not only statesmen and diplomats 
but also cultural and trade delegations, workers in lite. 
ratures and the arts were important to rapprochement. Cul- 
tural cooperation aimed at stronger international ties of 
friendship became a weapon in the struggle for peace. 

In developing cultural ties, the Soviet people performed 
its internationalist duty and strove to spread the word 
throughout the world about its remarkable achievements in 
science, literature, the arts, health protection, public edu- 
cation, and the ideological wealth of its socialist culture. 
At the same time, it absorbed the best from the scientific 
and cultural heritage of all mankind. 

Multilateral economic, scientific, technical and cultural 
ties with the socialist, Afro-Asian and other countries 
strengthened proletarian internationalism. Eliminating dis- 
trust and prejudice, they promoted peace and rapproche- 
ment among nations. 

The postwar socialist society considerably broadened the 
social base of proletarian internationalism by making it 
truly socialist in nature. International relations were noW 
defined by common economy, policy and ideology. 

Economic complexes progressed impressively. While in 
the 1930s, industrial development in the republics had fo- 
cused on the most efficient use of raw materials, fuel and 
energy, in the postwar period, in the 1950s and 1960s, the 
country’s vastly increased economic potential and capital 
investments led to a broader scope of development. 

In this final phase of building socialism enormous indus- 
trial complexes gave rise to new industrial areas and cen- 
tres as major raw material and fuel-energy resources were 
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loited. By contrast, the Prewar period ha 
nig ps large, enterprises. Expanded 0 
e, 


WN acreage be- 
e the first stage of an industrial- i 
cam ; 


agrarian Cycle, from 

mineral fertilizer 

nufacturing. In every republic Cconomic potential and 
ma 


ivisi for cul- 
i ional division of labour, and new avenues 
ser poet The period laid a solid foundation Py tees 
me teral economic, scientific, technical and cultural ti 
on coming period of developed socialism. 


SOCIALIST INTERNATION, 
chapter Yi A POWERFUL MEANS POR “Si 

DEVELOPING SOCIALISM, 

THE PLEDGE 

OF COMMUNIST VICTORY 

(1959-1978) 


THE CENTRAL ASIAN REPUBLICS AND KAZAKUspay 
BECOME FULL PARTNERS 

IN THE NATION-WIDE DIVISION OF LABOUR, 
SOCIALIST INTEGRATION JS INTENSIFIED 


The socialist distributj 
prehensive development and 
Union republics are the key fac 


hion’s cotton 
tial bases for the whole co- 


: © region's econ- 
; N8es; stronger foundations 

are being laid for both the Tepublics and 4 

state. The Soviet People form a truly net hole Soviet 


. internat; i - 
fee Hionalist com 
ee ee 

a a a Brezhnev Following Lenin's Cou 
on. 707. ’ rse, Moscow, 1975 
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th Five-Year Plan (41970- 

rhe ial production in Hideous roe the volume 

us” ia bY 52 per cent, in Tajikistan a per cent, 
rkmenla by 55.7 per cent and in Kiealthstan by 42 4 
public received major capital ji 
was given 1,151 million pubes for Enron, 
_ including over 80 new projects, in 1970-75 
Kirghizia opened 70 new industrial enterprises and a 
shops: , 

In the Soviet East the policy of socialist internationa- 
lism OD distributing productive forces assigns priority ra- 
tes to the branches of industry essential to technical prog- 
ress and efficiency of social production—power, ferrous and 
non-ferrous metallurgy, engineering, electronics and instru- 
ment-manufacturing. The republics regularly re-examine 
their division of labour to conform specific natural, econ- 


omic and national conditions and the nation-wide structu- 
re. Interconnected economic and social processes are hig- 
hly dynamic. 

The engineerin 


g and metal-processing ‘ndustries are the 
] Asian 


region’s most rapidly developing sectors. The Centra 
150 engineering works, over 


republics alone have close to 

200 metal-working and nearly 2,000 repair-shops, account- 
ing for one-sixth of their gross ‘ndustrial output, nearly 
one-seventh of their fixed assets, and more than a quarter 


of industrial personnel. —, 
Accelerated development was accompanice a sa 
cat isation: ine-manulae 

on and modernisation. machine ctu industry. 


metal-processing and repair a 
Between 1960 and 1969, it accou® nee nd é 
the gross output of Central Asia's engineerns es dustries 
processing industries, while the f 
made up 21.9 per cent, and meta! 80° 
cent, 3 
ee 

4, 1976; sovetskay4 Kirghisiay ens: 


' Pravda Vostoka, Februar 4976; 
iy 17, 1976; an muniat rudghikistand, January ds February 
ay : us nstanskay4 prare™ 
igi@ Iskra, January 2%; 1976; Kazake® 1972, p- 100 
° WwW a e 
* The Central Asian Economic Area, Mosco™ ' 


8 Ibid.. p. 402. 


fee ALT i4 
‘economic developmen 

-Year ie pony Congress concentra, 1950 
, ne * cultivation and harvestin rae the 
_ There was a marked incre tent 
rie anisation systems between 19 S@ in 
duction ©" Tyzbekistan is the Soviet Union’, nt 

enh tton-cultivation machinery, COtton-p; Best 
37 per cent of the total ed engineering ot 
equipment | frames and weaving looms (99.6 er ten 
ut), spinning ment.! The Uzbek SSR ranks second ; ‘ 


sae a OPUS A in the manufacture of such agriculty. 
wor 


machinery. er 7 ; 
a he textile engineering industry represents one More in. 


ialisation. The Uzbek SSR ranks firgy ; 

cers ere ganare field; its Tashtekstilmash is E 
SSRs only manufacturer of certain cotton and artificial 
fibre processing machines, of spinning and twisting equip. 
ment, etc. Between 1970 and 1979, Uzbekistan’s engineer. 
ing production doubled. Most its products match the hig. 
hest world standards in technical specification.2 

Kazakhstan’s engineering industry is of nation-wide sig- 
nificance. By the mid-1960s, it could ship nearly 60 per cent 
of its output beyond its borders including drawing mills, 
metal-working tools, tractors, electric condensers, and auto- 
matic devices. The Ninth Five-Year Plan stimulated furth- 
cr progress in this sector. In 1975, it manufactured more 
A; 000 machines, mechanisms, instruments and equip- 

Development tates for Kirghizia’s en ineering industry 
ewibped many others, In the early 1960s, it covered fH 
8 and motor industry, machine-buil 
industries, for thes aries agriculture, the chemical and ° 


2 


ost of its products including physi 
fi republ ment are made only in Kirghizia. As pie 
. ‘4 per cent of Central Asia 


2behigs , 
opmens 18 Product; | Devt 
2 Praygg tKent, 1974 “59h orees nd Prospects for Thei? 


O§ r) 
Kazajy., Ska, Febru... , roe 


be Syneral engineering and instrument-me 
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-cutting tools; 82.3 per cent of its trade te 
a nt, and 400 per cent of its foro; Chnological 
eqQuipmeey orging and pressing 
chines. 

Yen important aspect in the engineerin 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan in th 
cialism Was its transition from 
cjalisation. At present, its deve 
the following factors: sharply i 
industries of all-Union significance (the gas, oil and chem- 
ical industries, major thermal- and hydro-power construc- 
tion projects,) the complex mechanisation programme for 
cotton-growing and other branches of agriculture, and a 
considerably expanded labour force.2 . 

Under developed socialism, localraw material resources 
are internationalised on a broader scale. The fuel in- 
dustry is an excellent example. The Karaganda basin (Ka- 
zakhstan) became the major supplier of coking coals = 
metallurgy in the Urals. The 24th Congress of the CP 

: . <j coalfield facilities, thus 
took steps to increase the ee eh tke Meals 
creating a new major coaliie ; o mate oe 

ee : ioni Intensive development o 
basin in all-Union significance. 
the Mangyshlak oilfield ee aa pen a 
viet oil producer; between A ee ene 
creased by 80 per cent and gas a siiaeier of raw mate- 

Another example of the ae outflow from Turk- 
Beh Sescurtes 7  High-priority development raised 
menia ad Oot aac ian gas in the USSR fuel balance. 
the share of Central As! tanks among the leading Soviet 
The Turkmen SSH ae The Ninth Five-Year Plan opened 

ducers of natural gas. four-fold increase between 
psigees mpting a four’ sent 
new gas fields Pre 00 million cubic metres. At present, 

1970 and 1979 to ori 48 per cent of the USSR Oe Ek 

Turkmenia STS eatin continues to grow: the 

output ® and its © 


aa, 


8 industry of Cen- 
€ period of developed gso- 
regional to all-Union spe- 
lopment is determined by 
ncreased demand from new 


nt of the 
list Mutual Assistance and Economic Developme 
Kingite SSR, Frunze, 1975, p. 24. 


nomic Area, p. 103. the CPSU, 
nip Mes Caney ae tans. XXVth Congress of the 
3 Docume 


5, 1976. 
- 150. wzakhstanskaya Pravda, February ; 


6 Turkmerskaya Iskra, January 24, 1976. 
rad a \ 


i it 
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the CPSU planned to raise the 1975 
S ee million ane metres by 1980. 1 | 
boy chemical industry represents a key Specialisation ‘i 
the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan jp the al. 
Union division of labour. Several branches are of Nation, 
wide significance; general chemistry (mineral fertilisers and 
insecticides), and mining account for over 50 per cent of 
Soviet sodium sulphate and a considerable share of iodine 
bromine and native sulphur. Their mineral fertiliser indus. 
tries are important on the home market. Two-thirds of the 
Central Asian industrial chemical product is used in local 
agriculture. Uzbekistan and Turkmenia are the chief cent. 


figure to 


agriculture. The USSR is the world’s leading producer of 
mineral fertiliser, and relies heavily on products from Cen- 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan. 

New rapidly developing industry for synthetic resins and 
plastics, chemical fibres and household chemicals make com- 


phate, chromium Compounds and 


é a nu 
organic synthesis Products,2 meer of important 


ry. Taji 
© energy resources and Lane ranch, based 


sits (cooking salt limestone dolc "ge mineral depo- 
u ’ Mit . 

pidly. The 25th Congress of the pa expanding ra- 

ions of the avansk €d to open sec- 


ical works 


to produce 
Cls, caustic 
Magnesium and calcinated Soda, 3 
ne Seiaes | 


Soda, metallic 


5, 1o7e" Of the CPSU, P. 255. 
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at present Central Asia and Kazakhsta 

of the Soviet Union’s riches 
ae have almost every kind of ; 
ae New discoveries regular 


‘ ir 
raw material potential. Mineral deposits opened for”, a 
tation under the Eighth and Ninth Five-Year plans ne 
restructured their industries, ve 
The Kazakh SSR ranks fir 


St in the Soviet Un; , 
output of lead and second in ion in the 


Copper and zinc. Kazakh lead, 


zinc and lead) developed at an 


Ninth Five-Year Plan period. The 24th Congress of the 
CPSU took steps to increase production capacity of the 
Dzhezkazgan ore-metallurgical works, the Sokolov-Sarbai 
and Lisakovsk ore-concentration plants, and the Dzhetyga- 
rin asbestos works. Between 1970 and 1975, cast iron and 
steel output in Kazakhstan increased by 110 per cent; 
rolled ferrous metals by 60 per cent. In non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, the production of titanium, copper, lead, zinc, alu- 
minum, noble and rare metals rose.! At present, the Kazakh 
republic leads the USSR in the production of non-ferrous 
metals.“ The growth of the ferrous and non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy industries raised Kazakhstan's role in the national 
e l x. ro 

Ne es in Uzbekistan, Tajikistan a 
Kirghizia, based on rich mineral deposits, also expande 
to achieve all-Union gee figs tae ue Seis 
i i ed on the Kalma 

speech cima sane processes the ore); bags a 
lybdenum industry operates on mines ee ni Ssiat, 
the Uzbek republics; TT hag ha alicatccaa a 
chee sales ek branch in the three republics that 


acquired national importance, 


| Kazakhstanskaya Pravda, February 5, 1976, 
2 Tbid. a 
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ress of the CPSU eck ns pbekistan, 
The 24th Cong err tungsten an se vs enum, = 
tion of corr 1970 and 1975, new up-to-date min; 
meee d between 1970 an d. Furthermore 
the perio ere commissioned. lead . 
gal sale «annie of new copper, lead an 
discovered ¢é 
deposits whic 


ee ocathe non-ferrous metallurgy is expanding, The 
a] 


ommissioned additional Producti, 
Ninth eeaiei id reer eee ate eee a plant and Adras. 
iSteariee pel d-zinc works. The Tajik aluminum Works 
sperted 10 first production line in 1975 and promises to 

jor enterprise. 

greene wees in Kazakhstan and the Centra] 
Asian republics is scientifically and technically 1m portant 
to the USSR economy as a whole. It services atomic power 
plants, the spacecraft, electrical engineering and electronics 
industries. 

The policy of socialist internationalism, as applied at 
the 25th Congress of the CPSU, takes Taw material, ener- 
sy, water and manpower Tesources into account and en- 
compasses the fundamental] Principles of 
tribution. In a word, it improves th 

Climatic and soil conditions dete 


2 “UNgStey 
h were developped under the Ninth Five-Yea, 


; Specialisation of agriculture 
e best iti t oye p? Of farm product where 
: Conditions fop It exist and the greatest outlay is 


Y of the CPSs 
nN the 1960s ae fen 


i ; 
vines ovement Installations 
roug 


of developm I Sured a stable rate 


1970s, Many irrigation 

Were built and vast 

Pravda y Plough. Enormous capi- 
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_ vestments from the USSR 

(a Saag agriculture sO as Pai erage and in- 

, otential. Such measures niece USSR 

s contribution to the socialist divisio y raised the 

1 Asia is now the USSR’s largest produtee ot nora 
ura 


(cotton and silk) and precious grades of Astrakh 
an 


eco) 
regio 
Centra 


ful. 
Kazakhstan leads the Union republics in ani 
dry products and is a major grain sak a eta 
for over 15.4 per cent of the total agricultural crop ae 
including 19.3 per cent of wheat acreage. Its fleet of a 
tors and combine harvesters makes up almost one siaiteh 
of the USSR total. Kazakhstan’s farmers produce an enor- 
mous share of the USSR bread-grain supply. 
The Kazakh Republic is the largest stock-breeder in the 
Soviet East and ranks second in the USSR in cattle and 
wool production, third in horned cattle and meat produc- 


tion.! 
Central Asia’s dense network of canals waters one half 
And these are fertile tracts 


of the USSR’s irrigated lands. 

with by far the highest productivity in the Soviet Union. 

Their commercial value in terms of yield per ge is 
otton 


three to four times higher than the national average. 
in close to 5,000 million rubles 


products annually bring ,000 
of state revenue, with the USSR textile industry as the 
chief consumer. 


So great is C 
Soviet demand, th 

’ p t (a ter e 
world’s socone Paine 291,300 thousand ru 


profits in 4966 tota pene 
rubles. 

ve peal wort he hest cotton acreage in the So- 
i U ” eer pro per cent of the USSR total. The 
ne d Taji uickly catching UP. Despite 
hsslaccage een 4970s, Central Asian cotton-har- 


severe droughts in the 

vests pears? to grow, thanks to the herol 

1 Estimated oD the basis of data in National Economy of the 
; 4973, p. 124. 

USSR in Teg genet ide in 1970. Annual Statistics, Moscow, 

at USSR FOSSR pretign Trade in 1976, Annual Statistics, 


4971, P- 34; 
Shea 4977, P- 29. 


tral Asia’s cotton output that it not only 
cree but has made the USSR the 
USA) exporter. Net export 
bles, and in 


¢ cotton-growers. 
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7 Jzbekistan produced 24.5 py. 

Between 1970 a ae 800 thousand tons i 
tons of nate Ath Congress of the CPSU. | : 
targets set by for Tajikistan are equally impressive: 4,059 

ey ae f cotton produced in 1970-75. In the same 
sips harvested 1,023,600 tons. Despite adverse 
period Kirg asa Turkmenia’s five million ton harvest 
climatic ee 1971-75 targets by 900,000 tons. The 25th 
Sas age an CPSU declared that this heroic feat by the 
ese cotton-growers was made Possible through 
fraternal cooperation by all peoples in our socialist home. 
eee cotton grown mainly in Tajikistan and Turk- 
menia is an especially important product in that it yields 
fifty per cent more fabric than other grades. The USSR i, 
the world’s second largest producer. ; 

Kirghizia’s principal agricultural sector is fine and semi- 
fine fleeced sheep-breeding. In intensive farming zones dai- 
ry cattle take precedence over meat cattle while in high- 
mountain areas the orientation is reversed. The Turkmen 
SSR’s main agricultural product (apart from thin-fibre cot- 
ton) is Persian lamb skins. Agricultural specialisation in 
the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan encompasses 
a full range of raw material products, making the area an 
integral part of the USSR economic complex. 

As is evident from the above, the CPSU’s policy of so- 
cialist internationalism has wrought considerable changes 
in the economic structure of every republic in the Soviet 
East by rationalising the distribution of the productive for- 


and sectors essential to t 
mic engineering, Machine- 
the electronics and chemical] industries) have been rapidly 
developed, : 


In recent years the distribution 
and Specialisation ; 


ment policy, which has balanced st 

ning and Management wit “TONS centralised | 
dividual enterprises and | nden ear 
Congress of the CPSU outlined new | otha ye te 25th 
to counteract lingering Parochial wide: 'Sation trends 
of labour. The Congress declared: “We « , - the division 
force both principles of democratic central; vex to rein- 
usly. On re hand, centralism a ee 
a barrier thereby raised to department eloped and 

; ne al a 

dencies. On the other, it is necessary to si Eben ten- 
tic principles and local initiative .. . and ensur pee akin 
flexibility in decision-making,” l © speed and 


The practice of socialist internationalism most 
bears out Lenin’s known precept that 


make ... completely international” all economi iti 
and spiritual life for all people. ? Under cota Soe 
community is a decisive factor in national development, and 
cooperation among nations covers all fields of production. 
The policy of socialist internationalism establishes a ra- 
pid, friendly, equitable basis for rapprochement of nations. 
Internationalisation is now integrating the republican 
economic complexes. In each case, the scale depends on the 
developmental level of the productive forces, character and 
degree of division of labour, and the structure and volume 
of commodity exchange. Current statistics on the Central 
Asian republics and Kazakhstan indicate the following in- 
tegration trends: ‘ | 
Stable cooperation in the manufacture of machines and 
mechanisms and complex cooperation, involving coordina- 
tion of many industries. The simplest forms of opienhe 
(predominantly barter—an insignificant assortment of ma- 
chines and mechanisms, cotton and consumer goods) i 
suited to the first stage of integration a) 1 aie 
ent, however, cooperation has advanced to ie ike Riceeod 
craft and electrical engineering, the chemical, ma 
tractor manufacturing industries. | 
Natural and raw material Hyer 
an ji tricity and gas- 
oo es ca XXVith Congress of the CPSU, 


. clearly 
socialism will 


s are now pooled into 
ply system, so that 


" Documents and Resolutions. 


P. 72; see also pp. 54-55. 6. 
ove I Lenin, Conected Works, Vol. 19, p. 24 
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the republican energy complexes aA no longer is 
Joint hydropower projects are now under Hla 

The virgin lands are now undergoing industria] develop. 
oe ont and technical exchanges, through a System of 
research institutions, draft project estimates on the basis 
of nation-wide potential, regulate equipment modernisation 
and the introduction of new procedures, and Organise g¢j_ 
entific research experimental centres. 

Inter-republican scientific research and design organisa- 
lions are now being established. Large sectorial and inter- 
sectorial production-technical complexes work on program- 
mes of regional and national significance. Production tech- 
niques are exchanged. Industrial and agricultural workers 
engage in socialist emulation. 

Indeed, one of the most important factors in further so- 
cio-political and economic internationalisation is the integ- 
ral technical policy pursued by the USSR Government on 
a nation-wide scale. Technical equality of nations in produc- 


base stabi- 


Olateg. 


tion is in full swing. The policy of socialist internationalism 


has created optimum for modernising industry 
and agriculture in the Central Asian republics and Kazakh- 
stan. Through centralised institutions the USSR _ Govern- 


Specific climatic and natural condi- 
tions and labour traditions are considered for eventual 
The all-Union engineering and machine-tool industries 
el ne er for technica] restructuring and extended 
oduction in the national i a- 

oy ere tone republics. Central Asia and K 


erved by the electri : : iby 
tronics industries of the rincal engineering and ¢ 


ussian Fe inian 
ie and Byelorussian SSR, e eo mar 
chines and mechanisms Specially adapted to the region. 
ae Internationalist Scientific and technical assistance has 
helped the working People of the Soviet East to speed uP 
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creation of new advanced 
and semi-automatic lines 
for thorough modernisation. — 
ated vast arable tracts, By 
trial base of Central Asia 


multinatio 
The integral technical policy gove nal Soviet state. 


nationalist principles has had important social consequen- 
ces: 


In industry—production concentration has increased since 
mechanisation and automation are aimed at expanding 
individual enterprises. Technological production has stimu- 
lated major industrial complexes; all this has broadened the 
economic base for further socialisation of production. 

In agriculture—regional integration of power engineering 
systems have improved the electricity supply for agricul- 
tural production. The inflow of machines and mechanisms, 
under the complex mechanisation programme, have stepped 
up the electricity consumption, and improved cultivation 
techniques. The unprecedented scale of irrigation and land 
improvement and development has considerably broadened 
the specialisation of the republics in the all-Union division 
of labour. As is the case in industry, technical progress in 
agriculture has brought about a further concentration of 
production. The main rural economic sections, the large 
state and collective farm cooperative enterprises have 
' become agro-industrial complexes, completely integrated 
with other production sectors. . . 

The integral technical policy has succeeded in modernis- 
ing production techniques and equalising scientific and 
technical progress in all the republics. In the final analy- 
sis, the policy has intensified socialist integration and econ- 
omic internationalisation throughout the USSR. 

Socialist integration transforms all aspects of hale ait 
economic life: political—it strengthens the sovereignty ci 
the Union republics, their national statehood. It is wel 
known that a society is politically stable only when it 

aws on a stable economic basis. Reliance not only on lo- 
cal material and man-power resources but also on the fear 
economic and scientific and technica] might of the 
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stimulates political and national devel 
peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. 
Economic— socialist integration embodies the 


: ; eCono- 
mic cooperation the Soviet state goes beyond utilitarian 


—Natio- 
all the 
r Teso- 


Scientific-technical—integration raises. the technical po- 
tential of the republics, facilitates large-scale introduction 


integration). It eradicates all economic conditions which 
fuel parochialism. It eliminates such inert, hidebound cov- 
cepts as “economic universalisation”, for with full mate- 
rial interdependence among nations such narrow-minded- 
ness will wither away. ee ee | 

Socialist economic integration is dynamic; jit is conti- 
nually evolving new and richer. Its main trends envisage 
an integral nation-wide energy system for electricity, gas 
and oil, similar information-processing System, and an 
all-Union programme for metallurgical complex develop- 
ment. And these are all under way: either as existing re- 
gional systems or research projects and drafts. 

Scientific control of national relations in the USSR pre- 
supposes thorough consideration and resolution of contra- 
dictions which stem from developmental dialectics. One 
such contradiction is the substantial disparities in econo- 
mic development which stil] persist even under soSigen 
These hangovers from the past: to a certain extent neues 
multinational cooperation and economic and cultural con 
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etruction. Socialist economic internationalis 

tes on their elimination, 
O By the beginning of the 1960s, when the 
entered the stage of mature socialism, the pr 
lising economic development had been 
fennel outlines. Socialist internationalism n 
on “... finding the most correct ways of developing the 
individual nations and nationalities and the most correct 
balance between the interests of each nation and nationa- 
lity and the common interests of the Soviet people as a 
whole”. ! 

When compared to the other Union republics or the na- 
tional average, the Central Asian republics are seen to have 
certain disparities in industrial and agricultural levels, 
in per capita national income and industrial production, 
labour productivity and electricity consumption. They are 
historically-determined: the sectoral structure of industry 
needs improvement to reduce the preponderance of min- 
ing and processing branches with incomplete production 
cycle, as does the distribution of productive forces— (the 
ratio of industrial to agrarian areas), etc. 

An analysis of the literature on the Central Asian re- 
publics reveals that such disparities can be cured by rai- 
sing the general level of production and its economic effec- 
tiveness. The mining, processing and manufacturing indus- 
tries must be balanced to form large industrial comple- 
xeS—power engineering, electrical engineering, chemical, 
light and food industries, that are labour- rather than 
metal-intensive. Industrial centres must be relocated, espe- 
cially into small and medium towns, predominantly agra- 
flan areas, so as to rectify uneven distribution of produc- 
tion. Economic equalisation is not achieved through re- 
duction to the lowest common denominator but through 
ine the productive forces in less developed areas to the 
eve] in the advanced regions, | 
in sricultural equalisation is achieved through eliminat- 

Scientific, technical, specialisation and production 
trihen tation disparities, intensifying production, dis- 
uting Production funds on an even basis, accelerating 


ation concent- 


Soviet Union 
oblem of equ- 
resolved in its 
OW concentrates 


L. I, Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 76, 
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industrialisation in crop-farming and stock-breeding, and 
re-examining purchase price indexes for certain Produce, 
Complex mechanisation, chemicalisation and land impro- 
vement create the sound material basis for this Process. 

Industrial distinctions are eliminated through central- 
ised redistribution of national funds in favour of the yo. 
publics which require accelerated development. Thus, the 
republics are backed by the entire economic might of the 
Soviet Union, the material bases for their eventual econo- 
mic equality assured through substantial subsidies. In the 
1960s and 1970s, the USSR government annually endorseq 
almost 100 per cent revenue deductions from turnover 
tax for the Central Asian republics, while the comparable 
deductions for the Russian Federation, Ukraine and Latvia 
barely exceeded 30 per cent. 

Statistics for the Kirghiz SSR illustrate the practical 
workings of such assistance programmes. Between 1961 
and 1968, a total of 96 million rubles were turned over 
directly to the republican budget. No repayment was re- 
quired. Between 1961 and 1969 Kirghizia received 
1,208,600 thousand roubles from other republican reve- 
nues, primarily from the Russian Federation.! In other 
words, Kirghizia is not yet financially self-supportive, and 
receives an annual average of over 150 million roubles in 
non-refundable subsidies from the fraternal republics. 

The CPSU Programme announces the Party’s intention 
to ensure genuine equality for all nations and nationali- 
ties in the USSR, to consider all their interests, and to 
devote special attention to those areas which require ac- 
celerated development. Total economic equalisation is gua- 
ranteed by the very nature of socialism, which has aboli- 
shed exploitation, given the means of production over to 
public ownership, and developed friendly mutual assistance 
between the republics, Equalisation is vital to the entire 
Soviet economy, because the economic disparities retard 
improvement of nation-wide division of labour. 

The equalisation policy is entirely in keeping with the 
principles of socialist internationalism, Not only does it 


' T. U. Usubaliyey, Leninism—th 


e Great Friendship 
and Fraternity Among Peoples, Mos reat Source of 


cow, 1974, Dp. 296. 
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cet the Lyris of eee nations 
rms to the political, social] , ; 
: meee internationalist comm the guie Boals of 
i. 25th Congress: of the CPSU outlined 
for this process: “The balancing 
continue in the tenth five he basis of our 
single socialist planned economy and the 
of the Republics. 

In other words, all the Union republics as full-fledged 
members of the Soviet state, solve national task in tan- 
dem with the internationalist goal of Perfecting their eco- 
nomic structure to strengthen 


the country as a whole. The 
republics strengthen the economic foundation for closer 
ties among the socialist nations by taking part in rational 


distribution of the productive forces. Natural, material and 
man-power resources are used to build the material and 


technical base of communism, and the common economic 
life regulates national relations. 


By continually expanding 
tion, the Soviet republics mak 
Increased multilateral trade draws nations closer together 
and makes for stronger economic foundations to the in- 
ternationalist community of the Soviet people. 

The economic flourishing of the Soviet republics proves 
that integration is vital to dynamic social progress in eve- 
ry socialist nation. It concentrates production for maxi- 
mum return on capital investment, raises labour produc- 
tivity and, more importantly, restructures economy, through 
new, modern production sectors. 

Socialist integration is the material basis for stronger 
S0ci0-political unity among the socialist nations. It balan- 
Ces their economic and cultural development, encourages 
their rapprochement and mutual trust. Its success is en- 
sured by strict observation of the principles of equality 
and respect for national sovereignty in the relations be- 
tween nations and in their economic cooperation. Thus, 
the interests of each participating nation are coordinated 


4nd common ventures achieve spectacular results. 
ee 


D guocuments and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CPSU, 


Specialisation and coopera- 
€ production more efficient. 
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The economic inter-dependence of the Union republic 
is parallel to the expansion of internationalist ties. C. 
der socialism, this implies that the more developed fi 
sovereign republic, the more significant the territorial] Ps 
vision of labour is to its economy. Republican economieg 
become intertwined. In this age of scientific and techno. 
logical progress, it is precisely the volume of this depen. 
dence which indicates the degree of economic develop. 
ment and, in the final analysis, the progress achieved by 
a given socialist nation. Marx and Engels considered the 
flourishing of nations, the realisation of their cultural po- 
tentials as one of the most important consequences of in- 
ternationalisation. They stressed the dialectic interdepen- 
dence of such social categories as relations between na- 
tions and economic and cultural levels: ‘“The relations of 
different nations among themselves depend upon the ex- 
tent to which each has developed its productive forces, 
the division of labour and internal intercourse. This pro- 
position is generally recognised. But not only the relation 
of one nation to others, but also the whole internal struc- 
ture of the nation itself depends on the stage of develop- 
ment reached by its production and its internal and ex- 
ternal intercourse.” ! 


INTERNATIONALIST FUNDAMENTALS 
OF THE CULTURE OF CENTRAL ASIA 
AND KAZAKHSTAN 


Mature socialism is a qualitatively new stage in the 
history of Soviet culture. National culture as an ideolog!- 
cal superstructure comes under the strong impact of po- 
litical and socio-economic factors in a historically neW 
community of people—the Soviet people. They share 4 
common economic basis, social structure and political Of 
ganisation, a world outlook based on the Marxist-Leninist 
principles of proletarian internationalism, Soviet patriol- 


\ 


1 Marx and Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 5, p. 32. 
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a internationalist pride for this 
be socio-economic sk Political goals—the 
. unist society, the SOCialist W Kad i 
sore morality. ' Such is the iden! of life and 
ee, cultural development, its intern substance 
and socialist content. The 25th ongress of th, eis 
stressed that in the Soviet multinational culture, interna. 
tionalist content and national originality make for an im. 
portant educational tool in communist construction, 2 
Under developed socialism, national cultures develop on 
the following general lines: 
the finest socialist and democratic traditions 
preserved and developed, their internationalist 
tals are consolidated, and ideological-theoretical 
tic values created by the whole Soviet Union an 
source of enrichment; 


parallels economic rapproche- 
ment as a dominant trend, enriching both the ideological- 
theoretical content of literature and the arts, and their na- 


of each are 
fundamen- 
and artis- 
d all pro- 


each national culture gives concrete aesthetic treatment 
to internationalist concepts. It reflects an internationalist 
outlook, the wide range of class solidarity linking differ- 
ent peoples, and asserts friendship and fraternity of peo- 
ples as the moral law of socialism. Nationalism and ra- 
 Clalism are rooted out mercilessly and replaced by Soviet 
_ Patriotism which unites all] peoples of the socialist home- 
land into one internationalist family. 
he contemporary literature of Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan is an integral part of Soviet multinational lite- 
‘ature, an indispensable socio-cultural and aesthetic con- 
tribution to modern world literature. In any analysis of 
both European and Afro-Asian literatures, it is hardly 
Possible to disregard works by A. Kadyri, S. Aini, Aibek, 
Gulyam, M. Auezov and Ch. Aitmatov, which are based 
22 centuries-old traditions. The writers of the Soviet 
ast have enriched the world culture with new observa- 
Ae. ee More in Soviet People—a New og ae Community of 
s “See Document od Heqind, LAV Ck oh Bia CGE. 
. i. | 
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tions, ideas and images associated with the theor 


practice of socialism: with an integral aesthetic  g ries 
based on Marxism-Leninism and new approaches ty ystem 
tic phenomena. artis. 


The high level of literary mastery hag enriched m 
influence. The literary process has become more ate le 
Russian literature penetrates more deeply into the ree 
nal literary conscience, and gifted national Writers be i 
to affect Soviet literature as a whole including, of ise 

e 
Russian literature. 

The peoples of Soviet East become aware not only of 
the treasures of Russian and world culture, but also of 
new ideas, and artistic approaches to reality. Their horj- 
zons have expanded to include new aesthetic perceptions, 
Writers begin to use non-traditional genres, diversifying 
their stylistic devices. 

To assimilate the artistic experience of other nationali- 
ties and contemporary styles, does not detract from unique 
flavour of the literatures of the Soviet East. Rather, it 
inspires national writers to new heights. For each of 
the prominent writers of the region (M. Auezov, Aibek, 
Ch. Aitmatov and others) both individual talent and na- 
tional tradition have won him a place in the history of 
Soviet belles-lettres. 

The influence of Russian and world literature on So- 
viet Eastern prose and verse is accompanied by a reverse 
trend which is equally profound. The ties between na- 
tional literatures are becoming more complex and diversified. 
Two aspects can be singled out: first, certain forms of tra- 
ditional oriental poetry affect poets in Russia andthe 
other Union republics; second, national traditions and cul- 
ture inspire Russian writers living in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan. | 

Comparison of the various Soviet literatures shows that 
more and more oriental forms are entering European po& 
try. The sonnet traditional to West European countries }5 
cultivated by many poets of the Soviet East, some at 
sian poets have turned to the genre of the gazelle; poets 
the Ukraine and the Baltic republics use the rubaiyat ° 
medieval oriental poetry. ; 

The redif, a poetic device popular among Turkic-Ara 
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hic- and Persian-speaking poets, and fundame 

wssive style of Firdousi ntal to the 
Bper » O. sence i Navoi and 
Dubrovin, M. Petrovykh, L. M . ee 
(B. v. I; k . 2 artynoy, A. Voznesen- 
sky and V. Lugovskoy). The influence of classic Uzhek 
ussian Ya. Kolas. the 
eshchenko, and in Kir- 
lyrics. ! 
have published much So- 
viet-Kastern prose and verse which led to significant ori- 
ental influences in Russian literature. As the broad masses 
of Russian readership become more familiar with the poe- 
tic culture of the Central Asian peoples, some oriental 
borrowings, lost, as it were, their original exotic charac- 
ter. Readers begin to take them as native Russian forms. 
Artistic interaction is also fruitful in prose. The pre- 
eminent Kazakh writer Mukhtar Auezov, with his tetralo- 
gy Abai’s Road, has had considerable influence on some 
fraternal literatures including the Russian. Chinghiz Ait- 
matov, who has absorbed many Russian and national poe- 
tic traditions, influences not only writers of Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan, but also contemporary Russian and So- 
_ viet prose, and literature of the fraternal peoples of the 
socialist countries. Interestingly, the Soviet literary scho- 
lar L. Yakimenko noted that Polish writers have drawn 
much from Aitmatov’s imagery and characters. 2 

An important internationalist feature in the contempo- 
rary literature of the Soviet East is the development of 
local Russian prose and verse. Men-of-letters of different 
nationalities writing in the Russian language are mem- 
bers of the Republican Unions of Writers. 
Internationalist respect for other cultures inspires Rus- 
sian writers to study artistic phenomena unique to the so- 
cialist nations of Central Asia and Kazakhstan. From the 
life and spirit of other peoples, their national art and 
Mentality, Russian literature absorbs new colours and im- 
pressions, and discovers a new emotional-psychological 
en 

| Lite 1974. 

? LL Sea har ads gee ike Century. Topical Issues of 


Soviet Literature, Moscow, 1973, p. 182. 
20% 
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and aesthetic world. Both thematically ang Stylisticay 
it acquires certain special features, a blend of the ie 
nal and international. Folklore, classics and contemporar, 
national literature become new sources of INSPiration y 
Soviet literary internationalism js revealed in the inter 
action of various national literatures jn Major historiga] 
and cultural regions, such as Central Asia and Kazakh. 
stan. The life of the Kazakh people, for example, became 
an Uzbek literary theme even before the war. Though at 
first a limited phenomenon, it rose to 


Permanence In the 
1950s and 1970s in works by leading writers (Sh Rashi- 


e Russian and vice versa. No 
and publishes such a 


7,248 books in translation were printed to-a total of 
172,400 thousand copies, ! _ 


Among the translations into Russian are the ogo 
epos Alpamys-batyr (translated by Yu. Novikov an 


batyr (translated by V. Dee 
vin), Kyz-Zhibek (translated by {, Penkovsky), grea 


ersian-language literature by Na- 


' New Historical Community of People: Essence, Formation, Dé 
velopment, Moscow, 1976, p. 367. - 
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udaki, Dzhami, Saadi, Hafez 

i li and other prominent poets. a Shayyam, Makh- 
Phe publication of works of nation 
Russian language does not only mean giving access to the 
culture of other peoples, but a process intensifying the in- 
teraction of literatures. Many talented authors of the fra- 
ternal republics and world classics are translated into the 
Jocal languages. Mutual influences and cultural rappro- 
chement are stimulated by such accessibility to other life- 
styles and traditions. The number of fluently multilin- 
gual writers 1s growing. Translators are trained in Mos- 
cow and many Union republics. 


al literatures in the 


Mature socialism has become a turning point in the de- 
velopment of music. By the 1950s, professional musicians 
in the Soviet East had acquired certain non-traditional 
genres (opera, ballet and their related staging techniques, 
and symphony). The local nationalities produced more 
and more composers and the standards of popular taste 
rose. Such development derives from the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist concepts of cultural revolution and proletarian interna- 
tionalism. . 

In the 1960s and 1970s, national composers absorbed a 
variety of stylistic trends. Folk music influenced all gen- 
res. Enriched by internationalist traditions, national heri- 
tage adapts to new conditions, participates in Soviet mul- 
tinational art, the art of a new historical community of 
people. East and West, national and international inter- 
act to form new, spiritual-aesthetic perceptions, and re- 
work themes, genres and language. 

The best music by Kazakh composers has an original 
flavour stemming from folk song traditions and instru- 
mental genres. The national and international is harmo- 
niously blended in symphonic compositions by L. Khami- 
di, G. Zhubanova, K. Kuzhamyarov, A. Bychkov, G. Griz- 
bil, B. Bayakhunov,, O. Geilfus, B. Dzhumaniyazovy, 
A. Isakova, M. Koishibayeva, in operas by S. Mukhamed- 
zhanov, in a cappella chorus compositions by B. Baikada- 
Mov and M. Mangitayev, and chamber pieces by N. Mendy- 
galiyev, M. Sagatov and K. Kumysbekoy. This is manifest 
in intonation and melodic pattern, in the diversity of sources. 
Specifically, Kazakh composers often use folklore motifs. 


ional-international balance was crucia 

se salmaaa ae? music. Since the 1960s, Ue 
to the deve Chace largely rejected the once popular meth. 
bek pen asia opera and symphony seores On Toller, 
od of badass seek more liberal interpretations of folk 
motifs ae ae of national form is now understood to 
wa hee ¢ waniiienal themes. Minor genres (songs and in- 
go Hebi ieces) predominant in the first Postwar years 
aisha giving way to major symphonic and yoga. 
are ines lai Harmonics absorb both European and 
traditional folk modes. Nonetheless, though aoe profes- 
sional musicians may widely Vary their oe 
they are faithful to essence of their national artistic ex- 


Symphonic music is to re-interpret national traditions. 
Emotionally, intellectually, thematically and formally, Uz- 
bek music was enriched. M. Makhmudov’s Symphony Na- 
vol, M. Tadzhiyev’s Third Symphony, J. Akbarov’s Sa- 
markand Symphony and vocal-symphonic poem Khamsa 
by Navoi and S. A. Yudakov’s vocal-symphonic poem Aler 
are but a few examples of this trend. 

The Leninist nationaliti 
ment concern for national 
lid materia] basis for cultura] 


ist principles of Marxist-Leninist aesthetics encouraged a 
high level of professional 


music in Uzbekistan. Gifted 

composers form a National schoo] united by a common 
style, as is seen in Symphonies by J. Akbarov, vocal mi- 
> Operas by §. Yudakov and 

y M Leviyey, A. Mukhamedov 


History of Music o th 
Moscow, 1970, p. 193 baie ree 


ples of the USSR, Vol. 5, Part 2, 
? Ibid, Pp. 217-48, 


—— 
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pistory of Tajikistan’s music. Sin 


usic has predominated. The poem Golde 
ae suite Zumrad by Sh. Saifiddinay. ian ae 
rium of Rudaki and Dance Suite by Ya. Sabzanov ie 
symphonic poem Year 1917 by Z. Shakhidi are but a few 
outstanding symphonic compositions. Opera, too, thrives 
in Tajikistan. ) ) . 

Composers in Tajikistan and the other Union republics 
are indebted to the musical heritage of their people. In- 
deed, folkloric motifs are the mainstay of Tajik opera. 
Z. Mirshakar, the first Tajik woman 


composer, based her 
Pamir Sketches for symphony orchestra on the genuine 


folklore of the region. A graduate of the Moscow Conser- 


vatoire, Mirshakar draws on both European and national 
traditions. 


ce the 1960s, programme 


In the early 1960s, all music genres flourished in Turk- 
menia. The operas Shasenem and Garib by A. Shaposhni- 
kov and D. Ovezov, Leili and Mejnun by Yu. Meitus and 
D. Ovezov, Kemine and kazi by A. Shaposhnikov and 
V. Mukhatov, and K. Korchmarev’s ballet Aldar Kose are 
highly popular in the republic. A major achievement is 
V. Mukhatov’s monumental opera The End of Bloody Wa- 
tershed (1967), on the people’s dramatic struggle for wa- 
ter before the Revolution. Ch. Nurymov’s Death of Dry 
Wind, the first ballet composed by a Turkmen, represents 
a milestone in the history of Turkmenian choreography. 
Nurymov draws on national melodies and rhythms. Soviet 
patriotism and socialist internationalism is embodied in 
the epic poem The Story of a Communist by V. Mukhatov 
and the opera Passionate Heart by D. Nuriyev. Ch. Nu- 
rimov created the ballet Undying Glory about Ch. Tule- 
berdiyev, Hero of the Soviet Union, who performed heroic 
feat during the Great Patriotic War. N. Khanmamedov 
composed the vocal cycle Persian Motives on Sergei Yese- 
nin’s lyrics. D. Nuriyev’s opera Passionate Heart, the bal- 
lets Firyuza by A. Agadzhiyev and A Heart Found in the 
Sands by A. Kuliyev were staged in honour of the 50th 
Anniversary of the Turkmen SSR and the Communist 
Party of Turkmenia. hool 

Kirghizia’s musical growth is led by its national schoo 
of composition. The contemporary trend is to transpose 
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ular tunes into symphonies, a quest Inspired 
pMipen particularly Russian, symphonic experiene’ i 
most all Kirghiz composers graduated from Moscow and 
Leningrad Conservatoires. From borrowing European 
forms and genres, they moved on to a profound thematic 
interpretation from a_ national artistic standpoint, 

Since the 1960s, Kirghiz composers have been Writin 
in a wide variety of genres, from songs and chamber Pieces 
to operas and ballets. N. Davlesov’s musica] comedy 
Take Care, Young Bride, the ballet Kuiruchuk by K, Moi, 
dobasanov and G. Okunev, the latest operatic version of 
Manas (1966) by V. Vlasov, A. Maldybayev and V. Fere, 
A. Dzhanybekov’s First Symphony and Festival Overture, 
dramatic poem and the cantata Lenin’s Road by T. Er 
matov are but a few interesting examples. Each year 
brings new works to enrich national music. 

Contemporary music in Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
has answered the question which puzzled many genera- 
tions of musicians—how far can the devices developed by 
one culture be transposed or subordinated to the stand- 
ards of another, how compatible are European polyphonic 
methods with ancient oriental monody and homophony. 

In the vast diversity of human creativity, the Leninist 
nationalities, policy recognises all cultures, major and mi- 
nor, as equal. Each enriches world culture with its indivi- 
dual tunes, rhythms, and timbres. Each has its own poe- 
tic sophistication, the fruit of many centuries. The peo- 
ples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan are active partners 
in creating a single Soviet music. Each national school is 
linked not only by one ideological and political platform, 
but also by a common .aesthetic basis, creatively assimila- 
ting all progressive artistic experience. 

The Soviet national theatre is profoundly international- 
ist in its ideological and aesthetic content. It too develops 
in an atmosphere of cultural interdependence and mutual 
enrichment. Socialist ideology combines with distinctive- 
ly national traditions in literature and the arts, outlooks 
and life-styles. 

Even prior to the period of developed socialism, ‘thea- 
trical aesthetics in the Kazakh and Central Asian socia- 
list nations was strongly influenced by the rich social and 
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close to the theatrical schools good are 


Kazakh- 


hat national traits must be 
, had a considerable impact 


on the formation and evolution of national styles ; h 
1950s-70s. yles in the 


Theatrical arts festivals, guest tours, script exchanges, 
mutual assistance in the training of actors, producers and 
other theatrical personnel, enrich national theatrical 
schools. ! 

In the 1960s-70s mutual influences of national cultures 
have transformed the Kazakh and Central Asian theatres. 
First and foremost, national forms were ial ah 
turgy matured both in ideological and in genre si sae 
abstract heroic-romantic style (blunt rhetoric, e 
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cratic ae ae Soviet Stage reflects its 
can be t. i Ss. At present, the distinctive national traits 
plc foe 9 all aspects of the Central Asian and Ka. 
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scenery. tre, costumes anq 
The folk traditions 


the M askharab 


of the ancient Uzbek-Tajik theatre, 
Socialism, | 


oz theatre, were revived under developed 
ts main features (broad, imaginative improyj. 
sation, fixed characters-masks, sparkling wit and dialo- 
Sue, clear rhythm of action, free and easy discourse on 
the Stage) have been fully incorporated into the Uzbek 
and Tajik Soviet Stage, especially in the comic genres 
The Stotesque, buffoonery and pantomime of the Maskha- 
raboz imbue contemporary comedy with a national fla- 
vour. 

The Kazakh and Kirghiz theatres derive much from the 
ancient improvisator-narrators (called ku by the Kazakhs 
and kuudul by the Kirghizes), who performed various 
short stories and jokes. Modern Kirghiz and Kazakh ac- 
tors use their acting techniques (affected _ gesticulation, 
expressive mimicry, clear articulation and virtuoso impro- 
visation). As well, conventional mime based on ancient 
carnival skits (acting with imaginary objects, on a pad! 
stage, bold improvisation) is popular in Kirghizia an 

stan. 

Bere ee theatre in Central Asia and ae 
demonstrates that art is like all historical phenomena, 2 
transformation and enrichment parallels a nation’s es 
mic and cultural development. The achievements of pe 
ral Asian and Kazakh dramatic art reflect a high cage 
national culture. More and more actors are evolving 

own distinctively national and socialist techniques. al 

In historically new conditions the theatres of ae 
Asia and Kazakhstan preserve their local flavour and ph 
cifically national aesthetic forms to become integral P 


list 
' See: A. Anastasyev, In 45 Languages. On the Internationa” 
ature of the Soviet Theatre, Moscow, 1972, pp. 79-82, 
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of the multinational Soviet theatre, thus 
ture of a new historical community, the 

Kazakh and Central Asian theatres st 
in the Union republics and progressiv 
Shakespeare and stage adaptations 
B. Garga, and N. Hikmet, produced in Uzbekistan and 
Tadjikistan, were highlights jn their theatrical history. 
Stage adaptations from the stories by Kirghiz writer 
Ch. Aitmatov, plays by the Russian dramatists N. Pogo- 
din, S. Mikhalko nov and V. Chich- 
kov, the Byelorussian A. Makayonok, the Georgian 


idjan author R. Ibragimbe- 
kov are popular in all republics of the region. 


enriching the cul- 
Soviet people. 

age plays written 
e€ foreign works. 
from R, Tagore, 


, Kazakhstan, Tadjikistan, Kirghizia, Turk- 


dents at Russia’s major 
ments of world cul- 
endent talents on the 
ation and the Russian 
e training of national artists produced 
tic blossoming of the 1960s-1970s. 
Conomic and cultural flowering in all the Socialist na- 
tions, the vigorous spiritual community of the multination- 
al Soviet people, have given rise to new artistic methods 
and transformed the very notion of “national originality 
in the arts”, Local traditions created by the artistic genius 
ol the peoples in folk handi-crafts and architecture add 
much to national flavour: under mature socialism the cul- 
tural values of the past are not confined to the ivory to- 
Wer. Rather they are studied and absorbed by painters, 
Sculptors and graphic artists. In their efforts to grasp the 
Cal poetic outlook, painters often turn to the wealth of 
folklore, to the elevated epic style of folk poetry. They 
Seek a means of expression to encompass the national cha- 
acter, its historical and cultural traditions, 
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Kazakh and Central Asian 
namental folk art. It 
perceptions and ae 


painte 
Ss colour and rh 


bayev, their Turkmen colleagues 
K. Oraznepesov have turned to the 
Contemporary Tadjik painters such as Z,. Khabibull, 
(Bakhor and Wedding Preparations), ay 
(Earth and People, Girl Frien 
create works profoundly natio 
tionalist in Spirit. 

Their works demonstrate that trul 


d in major Social and 
urgent contemporary issues. As recently ag the 1950s they 


were still mastering the fundamentals of art. In 1967, how- 
ever, young Turkmen artists submitted works which at- 
tracted attention at a jubilee exhibition ip Moscow. 
Among the most Successful pictures were Awakening by 
K. Bekmuradov, Praying for Water, and Woman Collec- 
tive-farmer and Toi by M. Mamedov, Day of Joy by 
I. Klychey, Obviously, a new interesting school of paint- 
ing has emerged in the Soviet East. 

In Central Asia and Kazakhstan, artists of many nation- 
alities work together to develop a national school of pro- 
fessional painting and sculpture, In the pre 
Russian artists living there were wittin 


confined their work to ethnographic description. In the 
1960s and 1970s, however, they concentrated on sane 
ing the Uzbek, Tadjik, Kirghiz, Turkmen, ieee oes 
Karakalpak peoples with respect for their unique nationa 
character and culture. a 
An analysis of contemporary art in Central Asia ie 
Kazakhstan shows that the cconomic and spiritual hears 
of the socialist nations gives rise to specific eeciunen oa 
thetics. There is no doubt that advanced socialism pro sa 
true national originality. Mature socio-economic ep i. 
tions erase the last vestiges of national narrow-mi 
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for the Society as a whole 
al culture Solves general hu. 
and thus introduces its own 


in national cinematography. 
portunities to reflect in film 
cal cultures, their democrati 
logy and moral and ethic standards. 


he Kirghiz cinema 
“We did not start from 
scratch, which is why our rapid growth astounds our 
. Our achievements show in- 
lternationalisation in action’. The Kirghiz cinema ‘simply 
could not exist without real ties, in isolation from the cul- 
ture and traditions of the fraternal peoples”. ! 

Cultural interaction strengthens the ideological-aesthe- 
tic fundamentals of the Soviet cinema. Common artistic 
experience stimulates the national cinematographies pro- 
ducing new subject and genre trends, in the multinational 
Soviet cinema. 3 

The revolution is the most important theme for national 
film-makers, Central Asia and Kazakh cinematographers 
draw on the traditions established by S. Hisenstein, V. Pu- 
Ovkin and A, Dovzhenko, where the central ideological 
and aesthetic principle was to portray the revolutionary 
(ransformation as more than an objective historical law, 
a8 a path unique to every people who fight for liberation 
from social and national oppression, for socialism. The 
eee | 


' 'T. Okeyev, “Its Light in Our Hearts”, Iskusstvo Kino, No. 44, 
1974, pp. 19-20, iss ae - 
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x ober »volution, its fierce st 
rei ae counter-revolution, Mig ee 
de and the reactionary clergy, which Shattered age-old 
social and cultural prejudices, is depicted in such master- 
ful films from Uzbekistan as K. Yarmatov’s trilogy Storm 
Over Asia, Knights of the Revolution and The Death of 
Black Consul, L. Faiziyev’s On Lenin’s Assignment, and 
A. Khamrayev’s The Fearless, Commissar Extraordinary 
and The Main Day. Several Kirghiz films also deserve 
mention: Difficult Crossing by M. Ubukeyev and Wor- 
shipping Fire by T. Okeyev; from Tadjikistan Nisso, and 
Children of the Pamirs; and from Kazakhstan We are 
from Semirechye, End of a Chieftain, Enemy Path, and 
Lhe Road of Life. 

The social drama which gripped Central Asia and Ka- 
zakhstan during the revolution is portrayed as the strug- 
gle between two polarised ideologies, two world outlooks— 
proletarian internationalism and bourgeois 
Proletarian internationalism is shown as a triumphant, life- 


poverty, hunger and disea 
fraternity of the working 
is an instrument of evil, national 
cism, and sporadic brutality. 


Films on the Great Patriotic War have also achieved 
great artistic heights. The cine 


ma reveals an important 
historical fact: the strugg] Z 


ternal, ideological and 
a constant motif. 


“makers are Soviet ar- 
Socialist realism in their 
msehains They nonetheless express their own national 
dition, folk] d outlook “fas Philosophy, tra- 
fuse, applied arts, economic 
the indelible noe aa nach of their films bears 
tonal original; st 

ese re ; 8inality. And the fine 
a. ite P ublic "cognition, fe showing the 
Porary Process of muty pe onal 'radition and the contem- 
utual Influence and cultural enrichment. 
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Our analysis of the cultural history of the € 
republics and Kazakhstan has led to the f, 
clusion. = 

Under developed socialism, 
the Kazakh and Central Asian 


within a new historical community of peoples 

powerful political, S0c10-economic, cailtigeel ae “‘ieahioe 
cal impact. The many diverse national cultures of Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan are an integral part of Soviet cul- 
ture as a whole. Their common methodological and ideo- 
logical foundation is Marxist-Leninist aesthetics, the prin- 
ciples of proletarian, socialist internationalism and Soviet 
patriotism. They each assimilate the Russian artistic tra- 
dition, its ideological character, its lofty ideals of demo- 
cracy, freedom and humanism. They each draw on Russian 
and West European realism. Profound rapprochement of 
national cultures is the outcome. 

This ideological and aesthetic community has a wealth 
of national forms. Contemporary culture in Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan gives full rein to national psychological 
and aesthetic patterns, and the democratic elements of 
the traditional oriental perception of the world. The Ka- 
zakh and Central Asian nations have developed an inter- 
nationalist world outlook and_ socialist awareness, reflec- 
ted in their nonetheless profoundly traditional literature 
and fine arts, and particularly, national music and choreo- 
graphy. Moreover, their common historical destiny has 
given rise to a common regional spirit, expressed in music 
in similar forms, intonation patterns, themes, and a keen 
interest in past epochs. In imitative arts and architecture 
they all make creative use of stylistic features from me- 
dieval miniatures and ornaments (murals, plaster and tim- 
er carving). In literature they all strive to identify their 
Own, local contribution to world culture, to trace their 
own historical and cultural development. In stylistics they 
all turn to metaphore and allegory. 

National literature and art draws mainly on the folk 
*gacy to ensure the continuity of artistic traditions, Pre- 
srvation of past cultural achievements is an important 
act of the Leninist nationalities policy in the Soviet East. 
his respect for tradition is not an aim in itself, but a 


entral Asian 
following con- 


literature and the arts in 
socialist nations develop 
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prerequisite for new cultural flowering. Tradition unde 
socialism is not static. It is revitalised by Innovation : 
more often than not the organic blend of the traditiona| 
and the contemporary leads to qualitatively new formg fn 
Soviet art. 

By developing national literatures and arts on a Social- 
ist basis, the peoples of Central Asia and Kazakhstan are 
making a worthy contribution to the cultural develop. 
ment of the new historical community of people—the So. 
viet people. Science is essential to the development of 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan. In a socialist society, science 
becomes a direct productive force, without which alj- 
round economic, political and cultural development for all] 
nations and nationalities is impossible. In Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan science thrives on the _ internationalist 
cohesion of the socialist nations, on the regular mutual as- 
sistance and cooperation of the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
It is thus profoundly internationalist. The republics 
have produced their own, original scientific schools as tes- 
timony to the thorough internationaksation of science in 
the Soviet society. 

The present day criteria for assessing republican devel- 
opment level go beyond general economic development to 
include the scientific component. In other words, scienti- 
fic, technical and economic aspects are seen as having a 
compound influence on republican economy. 

Developed socialism has prompted, a fresh scientific up- 
surge in the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan. Na- 
tional cadres participate in all fields of research and tech- 
nology, and this is essential to truly progress. 

As the scientific and technological ‘revolution proceeds 
the state takes on more responsibility in research and ap- 
plication coordination. It is no accident that the Soviet 
Union's first ever single technical policy should now be- 
come a powerful lever in multinational development. In- 
deed, centralised management of science and technology 
has further strengthened the whole Soviet state, Mature 
socialism has enhanced the state’s integrating role in the 

development of this important aspect of national activity. 

Major research institutions were set up in the republics 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan: the Academy of Sciences 
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Its Electronics Institute leads the USSR in research 
the interaction of atomic particles and solid body sus, 
ces producing results of interest to many branches of fon 
temporary science. 

The range of fundamental research carried out at the 
Nuclear Physics Institute of the Academy of Sciences of 
the Uzbek SSR is extremely wide. It coordinates al] g,_ 
viet research on activation analysis and dosimetry. It algo 
works in applied economics with the close cooperation of 
industrial enterprises chiefly in the areas of automation 
and production control. 

Agricultural research centres in Uzbekistan study pro- 
blems of importance to all the cotton-producing republics, 
The Central Asian Irrigation Research Institute of the 
USSR Ministry of Land Reclamation and Water Conser- 
vation has developed drainage and washing anti-salinisa- 
tion measures, now widely used. It has investigated me- 
chanisation and automation techniques for crop watering, 
designed irrigation systems and hydro-engineering pro- 
jects. The Institute plays a leading role in the construc- 
tion of dozens of lake reservoirs, canals and dams in Cent- 
ral Asia. 

The All-Union Research Institute of Cotton Growing of 
the USSR Ministry of Agriculture has made valuable re- 
commendations for better cotton cultivation methods. Its 
investigations, aimed at developing optimal inexpensive 
irrigation methods, deal with cotton vilt prevention, the 
effect of varying depths and mineralisation degrees of sub- 
soil waters. Over one million hectares in Uzbekistan and 
other cotton-growing Central Asian republics have alrea- 
dy been sown to the new vilt-resistant varieties in Tash- 
kent-1, 2, 3, which saves more than 300 million rubles 
each year, | | | 

Scientists in Uzbekistan perform important seismolog 
, cal studies, In cooperation with the Earth Physics Insti- 
tute of the USSR Academy of Sciences, they compiled 2 
seismic microzoning map for the Central Asian cities sub- 
ject to earthquakes, Tashkent seismologists gained world- 
wide recognition at the 1974 International Symposium fo 
Forecasting Earthquakes. Their hydro-geoseismologicé 
methods for earthquakes forecasting developed jointly 
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‘th Moscow scientists, are to ; 
SSR, poset te ie and other mae used in the 

Geology has had considerable  « ; he: Wiehe. 
ccientists have drawn up a new nein Tadjikistan. 
Pamirs, developed methods of seismotecton; ie aren 

ted out the republic’s m ; © zoning and 
plomee agmatic complexes. Central 
Asia installed its first explosion pipes on the G; entral 
ridge and in the Pamirs for composition anal Sayre 
earth upper crust. Exploration of the republie’s oe aie : 
sits produced important advances in theory. Sctemalovieal 
studies and seismic-proof buildings gained countrywide ac- 
claim. Seismic microzoning methods were elaborated to 
compile a seismic map of Tadjikistan and improve seis- 
mic control measures. 

The International Geodynamic Project sponsored joint 
seismic blast probes executed in the Pamirs by scientists 
from the Russian Federation, Tadjikistan and abroad. 
Scientists from the Russian Federation, Uzbekistan, Ka- 
zakhstan, Georgia and Poland are also working on the 
Pamirs experiment to study cosmic rays and_ search for 
new elementary particles in nuclear emulsions. 

Considerable progress has been made by science in So- 
viet Turkmenistan. 

Turkmen scientists’ developmental studies on desert zo- 
nes are of world-wide significance. The Desert Research 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the Turkmen 
SSR has completed its research on desalinating sub-soil 
waters. It has also developed various types of forest belts 
along irrigation canals, protective afforestation methods 
and drawn up recommendations for shifting sand control 
and pasture irrigation. po8 

Scientists in Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia, Tadji- 
kistan and Kazakhstan have pooled their efforts to work 
out methods of complex utilisation of natural aide tt 
Promote cotton-growing, energetics, the ane tas ’ 
chemical and other branches of industry and agriculture. 
They seek the most effective methods. of combining ee 
lific and technical progress with the ‘advantages of the ai 
Cialist economic system. . cas 7 

Sociologists in ine Central Asian republics and ee 
stan research the history of the peoples in the region, 
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summarise the the experience of socialist and communis, 
construction. Important historical studies On socio-politi- 
cal thought, industrialisation, and collectivisation of agri- 
culture analyse the formation of national contingents of 
the working class and the Soviet intelligentsia. 

Soviet archaeologists and art historians rediscovered 
facts of great political and scientific | significance, paved 
the way for re-evaluating certain traditional views on the 
creative role of the Central Asian peoples in the history 
of world culture. Art historians have refuted, on the ba- 
sis of painstaking scientific analysis of the latest archaeo- 
logical evidence, the pseudo-scientific bourgeois theories 
which had relegated Central Asian culture to the status of 
a provincial offshoot of Iranian, Iranian-Arabic culture. 

Significantly, historical analysis of Central Asian cul- 
ture and theoretical summaries have concluded that both 
in the ancient and medieval periods the ancestors of the 
present-day Tadjiks, Uzbeks and Turkmen formed a his- 
torically common cultural region. The concept of the his- 
torical and cultural community of the peoples of Central 
Asia is of both theoretical and practical import. The Le- 
ninist nationalities policy stimulated the flowering of sci- 
ence in the republics. In the 1950s-1970s, the USSR’s 
major research centres, particularly, the USSR Academy 
of Sciences and its prominent scientists, trained resear- 
chers from among the local nationalities in the key bran- 
ches of science. Laser engineering in Tajikistan is linked 
with Academician N. S. Basov; applied physics with 
Academician G. N. Flerov; geophysics with Academician 
M. A. Sadovsky; seismology with Corresponding Member 
of the USSR Academy of Sciences E. F. Savarensky; 
and computer mathematics with Academician A. N. Tikb- 
onov. 

The Nuclear Physics Institute of the Academy of Scien- 
ces of the Uzbek SSR, the first in the Soviet East, was 
founded with the active participation of I. V. Kurchatov, 
an outstanding Russian scientist. The Uzbek Academici- 
ans U. A. Arifov and S. A. Azimoy, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Uzbek SSR Academy of Sciences U. G. Guly- 
amov carried on his work. The Russian scientist §. V. Sta- 
rodubtsev contributed greatly to the development of »u- 
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clear physics in Uzbekistan. 1 


yanov, M. I. Kabachnik and Achdemicians A 
demy of Sciences of 
chemical research. 
The credit for 
Uzbekistan goes to the m 
ploration founded by 


I. Shcher 


Kee a N. Nesme- 
» Ay 'N helped the Aca- 
the Uzbek SSR to Score ee ‘in 


Russia’s Prominent geologists, The 


Winner and member of the Academy of 
Sciences of the Uzbek SS (i arymsakov, member of 
the Academy of Sciences SR S. Kh. Siradzhinoy 
headed work in mathematies ; 


‘eS In close cooperation with the 
Russian scientists V. [. 
A.N. Kolmogoroy. 


- N. Vernov, A. N. Kolmogorov, M. A. Lavrentyev, 
ies eae L. A. Artsymovich, B. M. Pontekorvo, 
- 1. Beilev and others. 
: een m1. Vavilov, 1. ¥, Kurchatov, D. Ls Sko- 
beltsyn, I. E. Tamm, N. N. Bogolyubov, S. aa 
V. I. Veksler and A. A. Logunov helped select : e Be ino 
trends of high-energy physics research. In peak * : A peed 
influence is particularly felt in studies on mele ee a 
infinite differential systems, algorithms of mo _ i aL 
theory of numbers, computer La eae ee ran 
nion Academy made a considerable contri 
ep 


' A. S, Sadykov, “250 Years gia oar aeaa aad of ia 
eR A Ringe MMe a ie SR Andy 
ealhces and Beeson of Science in Kazakhstan , en 
Kaz. SSR, 1974, No. 5, pp. 10-44, 
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development of Earth science, technological chemistry and 
biology in Kazakhstan. . 

As is evident from the above in the period of the develo- 
ped socialism the USSR Academy of Sciences has continued 
to determine development strategy for science in Centra] 
Asia and Kazakhstan. With the close cooperation of the re- 
publican Academies it selects, as before, the main trends, 
assigns the ratio of theoretical to applied research and stu- 
dies regional problems. 

The Scientific Research Coordination Council of the Aca- 
demies of Sciences of the Union Republics under the USSR 
Academy of Sciences directs data exchange, fundamental re- 
search, and regional studies. It regularly sends leading scien- 
tists to Central Asia and Kazakhstan to assist the Academies 
in research methodology and personnel training. Dozens of 
scholars from the Soviet East have defended Masters and 
Doctorate theses at research institutes of the USSR Acade- 


veloped socialism science becomes a powerful integrating 
force. The vast network of Soviet research institutes is a 
single organism with a single common goal—to advance So- 
viet science on every front for the benefit of all peoples in 
the multinational state. Scientists of Soviet Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan are active participants. 


THE REPUBLICS PARTICIPATE IN 
SOVIET FOREIGN, ECONOMIC, SCIENTIFIC, 
TECHNOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL COOPERATION 


. Economic cooperation is important to stable peace and 
international friendship, In accordance with the nationwide 
division of labour, every Soviet republic contributes to the 
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development of the USSR fore; 


veloped socialism, republic 
siderably to keep pace with expandin ; 

Central Asia and Kazakhs aaa 
the early 1960s, 155 enterprises an organisati partners. By 
kistan produced export goods, 27 ; age ons in Uzbe- 


to countries of the socialist 
early 80 per cent of Uzbekis- 
cent of Kazakhstan’s. 
r Central Asia and Kazakh- 
d in recent years. The basic 
( including cotton harvesting com- 
bines, a wide variety of Spare-parts, (for cotton ginning 
equipment, etc.), fuel, mineral raw materials, metals (oil 
products, rolled ferrous metals, cable), chemical products 
(acids, alcohols, varnishes, etc.), building materials (asbe- 
stos-cement pipes, cement and tar paper), raw materials 
(cotton fibre, cotton fluff, linter, silk wastes, raw hides, As- 
trakhan fur, cotton seeds), foodstuffs and industrial goods 
(cotton fabrics). Soviet cotton exports to the countries of 
the socialist community, supplied largely by Uzbek cotton- 
growers, are of great international significance. 
Significantly, industrial products make up the bulk of pre- 
sent-day exports. In the years of socialist construction, 
Central Asia and Kazakhstan had exported mostly agricul- 
tural and animal produce and light-industry goods. Kazakh- 
stan, for example, had shipped just such products to Mongo- 
lia, Western China and some West European countries. Tn 
the early 1960, its fifty-nine industrial enterprises supplied 
266 items for export to 45 countries in Asia and Africa; and 
in 1976, over 300 items to 80 countries. Kazakhstan now 
ranks fourth among the Union republics in industrial exports. 
ae hare in Soviet foreign 
Tajikistan too has expanded its s honikidze Works 
economic cooperation. The Dushanbe Ordz - I sma, (xe: 
ships equipment to oilfields and refineries 36 ; anes The 
chosloyakia and India, etc., to a eS ae al a 
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republic’s Dushanbe Traktorodetal Works, Leninabaq Si] 
Combine and other enterprises export cotton fibre and cian k 
factured goods to the GDR, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Han 
nia, the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, Mongolia Bulgari, 

: 1a 
and Cuba. 

Kirghizia’s 175 industrial enterprises export such pro. 
ducts as screw-cutting lathes, electric and farm Machiner 
physical instruments and non-ferrous metals to 60 countries’ 
In 1964 alone Kirghizia fulfilled over 600 foreign orders for 
miscellaneous industrial equipment and raw materials. Trac- 
tor rakes, metal cutting machines, lathes and electric motors 
with the trade mark of the Kirghiz Agricultural Machino. 
Building Works have won acclaim in many countries of the 
world. A large number of laboratories, research institutes, 
educational establishments, hospitals, and outpatient clinics 
in Iran, Algeria, India and Sudan use electric furnaces, cen- 
trifuges, electrical encephallographers and other equipment 
manufactured at Kirghizia’s electrical engineering factories, 

The socialist countries supply equipment and machinery 
to various construction sites and factories in the USSR. This 
reinforces fraternal solidarity and friendly ties. In 1962- 
1963, for example, the GDR sent equipment to two oil-extrac- 
tion workshops in Uzbekistan. Hungary shipped an automa- 
tic tomatopaste flowline to the Andizhan Canning Factory 
and instrumented sets to the Urgench, Nukus and Bukhara 
cannaries. 

In 1960s and 1970s 60 construction-materials, cement, 
meat-packing, dairy, light-industry and food-processing 
plants in Kazakhstan were re-equipped chiefly with imported 
machinery. The GDR, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary 
supplied sophisticated machinery, instruments, machine-tools 
and consumer goods. 

Sugar refinery equipment was imported from the GDR for 
Kirghizia. GDR cylinder presses and other machines were 
installed in the Frunze Printing Combine. 

The Soviet East also promoted ties with capitalist coun- 
tries. Machinery and equipment made by Japanese, French, 
British and other workers are now used at various enterpri- 
ses in the republics. Two sets of equipment made by the 
Japanese Nisco Company are in operation at the Navoi Che- 
mical Works, The Chirchik Electrical Chemical Works was 
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stan and other femuthea pet nears Tadjikistan, Kazakh- 
highly skilled workers to Asia. engineers, technicians and 
new factories, irrigation taciliti and: Africa. There they build 
pect for minerals, and shee : ni ge pee claim 
pees , share their knowhow with foreign 
Specialists from Kazakhstan helped bui 
foreign industrial projects, eluding tho Bhilai cd Bolcto 
Iron-and-Steel Works, the Ranchi Heavy Engineering 
Works, the Durgapur Mining Equipment Works, India’s 
Gujerat state oil refinery, the Aswan high dam and Helwan 
Metallurgical Works in Egypt, a hydropower plant in Kam- 


puchea, an Electrical Power Station in the Naglu district 
in Ethiopia. From 1959 


(Afghanistan), and an oil refinery a. 
to 1965, four hundred and filty Kazakh specialists worked 
as agrarian consultants and UN experts in 20 countries of 


i ‘cg. Kazakhstan sent geologists, farm-machinery 
ee core owers to Uuda, and over 190 special- 


iali d rice gr . | 
Specie help build the Darhan Heat Electric Power plant 10 
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and drafted similar projects for Afghanistan’s northern areas 
They also designed the Puli-Humri hydro-power plant. Aq] 
in all, the Central Asian republics put their arid land devel- 
opment experience to good use in friendly Afghanistan. Uz- 
bek scientists, engineers and technicians helped design anq 
build the Jelalabad Irrigation System, a hydro-power plant 
dam and canal, watering 30-thousand hectares. Moscow uy 
derground builders and Uzbek irrigation specialists helped 
build the 70-kilometre long canal in the Nangrahar Valley, 
An inter-governmental agreement has scheduled Soviet 
assistance for nearly 30,000 hectares of land reclamation 
there. 

Soviet Uzbekistan prepared the designs, drafts, techni- 
cal papers, the necessary equipment and materials for the 
Afghanistan projects and assigned most of the specialists, 
concerned with the projects. 

Specialists sent from the Central Asian republics and Ka- 

zakhstan to work in the developing Asian and African co- 
untries helped train local personnel at the construction pro- 
jects. 
Indian and Uzbek cotton experts have established business 
contacts following an appeal from the Indian Government 
to the Soviet Union, which is known to rank first in the 
world in both cotton yield and production. Scientists, agrar- 
ian experts and farm machine engineers came from Uzbekis- 
tan to help develop India’s cotton industry. 

Uzbek geologists lend their prospecting experience to In- 
dia. I. Khamrabayev, a researcher in the Tashkent Institute 
of Geology of the Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan, ope- 
ned up new mining areas in India. His predicted tin depo- 
sits were later confirmed. | 

Soviet aid in research organisation assumed a large scale 
in the developing countries. Soviet scientists help counter 
reactionary intrigues which disguise neo-colonialist ‘aims as 
scientific aid to the Third World. Scientists from Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan have made a considerable contribution 
to this noble cause. 

The exploration and development of arid regions is vital 
to the developing states. UNESCO together with Uzbek sci- 
entists sponsored long-term courses in Uzbekistan to train 
specialists from different countries in the irrigation and re- 
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clamation of saline soils. Soviet and Uzbek 
rienced in mineralised water deep subdr 
techniques, ee an international ex 
in Tunisia. The project aunched on Soviet initiat: 
funded by UNESCO and the U.N.O. he Soong 
produced positive results: sufficiently mi 

waters made good crops Possible. Nation 
institutes were established in Tran, 


peoples who have 
etters. Their participation in economic 
sonnel training puts the Leninist prin- 
ciples of the proletarian internationalism into practice and 
helps the Afro-Asian peoples achieve national and social 
rennaissance. 

The peoples of the Soviet East donated their historical ex- 
perience in non-capitalist development not only through send- 
ing specialists abroad, but also through hosting annual 
study sessions for foreign experts from the socialist and de- 
veloping states. It is no accident that the capitals of the 
Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan have recently be- 
come venues of international scientific forums. 

Every year, the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan 
expand their scientific and technical ties with foreign coun- 
tries. Uzbek and Bulgarian cooperation in cotton-growing has 
become a welcome tradition. In the summer of 1973, work- 
ers at Uzbekistan’s cotton ginneries gave their Bulgarian 
colleagues the technical specifications for warehouse unload- 
ing mechanisms. 

Multilateral foreign scientific and technical ties stem di- 
rectly from rapid all-round economic development in Ka- 
zakhstan and the Central Asian republics. They contribute 
to Soviet efforts to consolidate friendly foreign relations. 
Developed socialism has also expanded considerably foreign 
cultural exchanges for the Central Asian republics and Ka- 


shattered colonial f 
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zakhstan. The Uzbek Society for Friendship and Cultuy 
Relations with Foreign Countries, for example, has estabit 
shed contacts with a large number of organisations all re 
the world. In 1961, it maintained ties with 37 countries. a 
1962, with 67: in 1964, with 89, in the late 1970s With’ al. 
most 100 countries, primarily in Asia and Africa. 
Uzbekistan’s many foreign cultural ties include y 
festivals on literature and the arts, theatrical] tours, €Xchan- 


tional cultural partner for cooperation with the co 
the socialist community, especially Bulgaria. Uzbek writers 


ed in Sofia. 

Since 1968 Taskhent, the capital of Soviet Uzbekistan, has 
hosted international film festivals which soon acquired world- 
wide acclaim, Unlike Many similar foreign festivals, the 
Tashkent exhibits are an internationalist forum in the full 
sense of the word, for they actively promote peace and na- 


makers. It promotes creative and business contacts. The 
1968, 1972, 1974, 1976, and 1978 festivals reflect the devel- 


progressive trends (the anti-imperialist struggle growing 

national awareness and interest in national history and cul- 

ture). 
The Kazakh Society for Friendship and Cultural Relations 


2 
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with Foreign Countries was established 
as the republican branch of the All-Union oan * ne 
sea Hociety for Cul- 
alntaing contacts with 93 coun- 
pabe gis records and tapes 
Uani Sovetsk . 
(Everyday Life of Soviet Kazakhstan) aa Slat ° 
8 (in- 


, drawing on 


road which promote Tadjikistan’s economic and cultural 
flowering. 

The society incorporates several branches: The Soviet So- 
ciety For Friendship and Cultural Relations with Afghanis- 
tan, The Soviet-Vietnamese Friendship Society, ete. 

The Kirghiz Society for Friendship and Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries maintains contacts with 85 
countries. Like other republican societies, it popularises the 
achievements of socialism and the CPSU nationalities policy 
in the Soviet East. 

Exhibitions are important to foreign cultural ties. In 1975, 
for example, Kirghiz folk art (handiwork, applied art and 
Souvenirs) was displayed in 415 countries. The same shea 
launched the first permanent travelling exhibit of Kirghiz 

ne arts. | 

Eve he Kirghiz society invites dozens of delega- 
tions, ‘In 1975, fie re Council for the oh a anil 

oviet Friendship Society sent representatives, including for- 
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3 
mer members of |] nterhelpo cooperative, to Frunze t 
its 50th anniversary. The delegates who had lived i Kak 
zia in the 1920s-1940s. and worked at Interhelpo i aBhi. 
their admiration for the remarkable achievementg “wo 
Kirghiz people over the past decades. The Liaison Ac... 
tion for Soviet and Foreign Cities is bee ee 


omin 
more important in promoting international 


ty to delegations from their twin c 


The CPSU policy of broadening republican rights has 
done much to promote international ties of the Central Asian 
republics and Kazakhstan. More and more 
these republics are assigned to di 


abroad. For example, G. N. Abdurashidov of Uzb 


Cairo. 


Clearly, the Central Asian republics and Kazakhstan are 
important participants in international cooperation. Their 
contribution to Soviet economic, scientific and technical co- 
operation with the socialist countries, helps to strengthen 
the economic foundations of the world socialist system, and 
implement the long-term programme for socialist economic 
integration. As the 25th Congress of the CPSU noted, the 
programme “...raises cooperation among socialist countries 
to a much higher level than ordinary promotion of trade. ... 
It means joint development of natural resources for common 
benefit, joint construction of large industrial complexes to 
meet the needs of all the partners, and cooperation between 
our countries, enterprises and whole industries planned for 
many years ahead”’, ! 


' Documents and Resolutions. XXVth Congress of the CP SU, 
p. 12, 
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The Comprehensive Program 
ties between the socialist Folnivic: rag xpanded economic 
tion and interdependence. ! Central Asia Be ee of interac- 
inseparable elements of the integral Soviet azakhstan, as 
exporters of modern machinery, squint ony, as 
rials, help promote such cooperation, and sha and raw mate- 
ly new international structure, that of an inte ‘ ciealata 
complex within the framework of the socialist ae ee. 
by production resources are pooled, the most. effic , Where- 
dustrial complexes created, and raw materia] eels ek By 
actively participating in economic integration the re ubli : 

Asia and Kazakhst Tas Aaeren 
of Central As zakhstan strengthen their internatio- 
nalist ties with the working people of the socialist states, 
and nobly perform their internationalist duty to the world 
communist movement. 

Soviet scientific, economic, cultural and technological co- 
operation with and aid to the developing countries in Asia 
and Africa effected considerable progress. On these fronts 
as well, the republics of the Soviet East were true to their 
internationalist duty. Their experience in non-capitalist de- 
velopment has thus been “internationalised” in application 
to Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Moreover, their participation in foreign cultural exchanges 
helps strengthen Soviet internationalist ties with progres- 
sive and democratic forces throughout the world. The repub- 
lican societies for friendship and cultural ties work to pro- 
mote peace and friendship among nations, and establish mu- 
tual understanding between workers in science, culture and 
the arts of various countries. The Helsinki Conference, 
which adopted several international economic and cultural 
cooperation agreements, lent a fresh impetus to the All- 
Union Friendship Society. Its republican branches help Ls 
plement the Peace Programme—the programme of aes 

or peace, cooperation, freedom and independence of peoples, 
put forward by the 24th Congress of the CPSU. i 

The 25th Congress of the CPSU has opened new oa ill 
for Soviet foreign ties. It declared: “We are Stee friend 
continue to do everything to develop ane ik vase majori- 
ship with those who really want it. We and the } 


sees 
1 Ibid. 
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f states that arose on the ruins of the colon 
ly ol ‘ted by 2 deep common allegiance to Peace a SY8tey 
aro unl 3 aversion to all forms of aggression and dom: Neg. 
dom, an <ploitation of one country by another, This Nation, 
= y _ haalé aspirations 1s rich and fertile soil He 
nit | 


friendship will continue to grow and flourish!” | h ov 


Over 60 yes 
eos Aelia have passed since the Russian Social-D 
srlebanan y; armed with the Marxist-Leninist doctrine of 
working " ee ager artes and led by Lenin oroieal ie 
| eople of the Russian empire “... fr | 

: ; pire “...from a 
Lenape: anguish, starvation and degradation. me 
ne strongholds of Russian tsarism. Lenin wrote: 


...In the space of a few days we destroyed one of the 


erful, barbarous and brutal of monar- 
e working people op-. 
i e to liberty and in- 
ependent life... awakened the faith of the millions upon 
their own strength 


sm in them... flung a 


oldest, most pow 
chies... raised the lowest strata of th 


proclaimed the equality of all na- 

‘cht to self-determina- 
the peoples of the 
mitation and the 
1 Asian peoples 
tarian interna- 


tions and nationalities, § 
tion up to and including ‘ 
National-state deli 


colonial outlying areas. 
a once scattered Centra 


unification of the © 
were signal victories ius ae a eeon 
i nationalities bad 
Paine on Civil ar and the intervention, when the de- 
f re tthe young Soviet state was the over-riding interest, 
reuitinational cooperation took the form of military allian- 
acu aael - - as 
1 vy. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 159. 
_2 Thid., pp- 159% 160. 
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ce. A single political and militar 
system were established, uae an oe financial 
tal issues elaborated, and centralised Gidea grea 
tural administration organised. vee SEElon 
The formation of the USSR wa 
this cooperation between the foleeal veniblics pe e 
a turning point in the historical destiny of the ee 
of the Soviet East, whose entry into the Soviet iin 
ory of proletarian internationalism. It 
he national question, eliminat- 
ations, developing a single so- 
common plan, cultural flower- 
t national statehood of the 


ople 
symbolised the vict 
was a step towards solving t 
ing actual inequality among n 
cialist economy governed by a 
ing, and perfecting the Sovie 


Union republics. 

The most distinctive feature of the Soviet multination- 
al state is that it ensures optimal harmony between the com- 
al interests of each pe- 


mon Soviet interests and the nation 
t and uniform policy in all so- 


ople. Centralised governmen 
cial spheres accords with the broad creative initiative and 
independence of the federative members, and strengthens 
their friendship and cooperation. ' Hence, continuing mutua 
assistance amon Soviet peoples, and the economic 
and political might of the Soviet state provide the true 
foundation for ea eignty. The right to 1» 


dependent administration in state, economic and cultural 
construction is itution of the USSR. 


The history 0 
gakhstan is 4 & ne ; 
j ics, since nothing cou 

a euhout t “ve effort of Uzbeks, Tadjiks, 

ges, Turkmens, Kazakhs and other local nationalities. | 

built socialism through comprehensive fraternal mater 
ered by the fraternal peoples, in te atm 

onalis?) 


assistance rend ! ( 
1 understanding, trust and internat 

e Soviet ast, ©" 

Unior 


phere of mutua 
created by the Communist Party. In th 

blic built socialism as an integral part O° ood 
3 nternationa” 


national repu | as | 
wide social progress. Economic life was ! 
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ugh common objectives linkin 

ite complex network of production ye oping republics 
Under developed socialism, economic int 
and integration continue. Among th 
yisioN of labour and economic coop 
by equality, comradely mutual assi 
The scientific session devoted to th 
USSR stressed that in the period 
nomic specialisation and cooperati 


prerequisite for rational economic organisat; 
integration was the material fonudnnen as iH emreecnie 
unity of the republics. It determined the astonishing speed 
of socialist construction and the qualitative changes in the 
economic structure of every Union republic. In the era of 
developed socialism and scientific and technological revolu- 
tion, wholesale integration at every state level is the essen- 
ce of developed national economies. 

The integration of productive forces is indispensable eco- 
nomic and cultural equality for the Central Asian republics 
and Kazakhstan. But it must be stressed that the equalisa- 
tion policy does not ignore economic differences stemming 
from natural, geographic and other objective conditions. 
Specialisation has been and remains an important factor in 
strengthening and developing cooperation among the Union 
republics and consolidating their international economic 
The economic ties established in the years ae a 
cialism, are perfected under developed socialism. see 
same time, new rational forms of economic coop 


emerge. 
The scienti 


ernationalisati 

€ republics, wea ae 
eration are characterised 
stance for all concerned 
e 50th anniversary of the 
of building socialism eco- 
on had been an important 


fic and technological revolution has eel 
mendous impact on Soviet economle oat agra a 
Ambitious tasks such as creating mee fees ta 
automated economic management, els ic ae auc 
sporation systems, diverting the Siberian 


@ 
Asia and developing the virgin lands Ae me eee oe ; 
of individual republican means. Bi eee Lease yarn 
i d intellectual resources, 
of the whol see a hold De ee for the apaeed 
ialism holds he 
t a ane of productive forces in the national rep 
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rowth. Economic, socio-n,):.. 
lics, and their aera ae solved through their Tica 
and ideological Pt vases all economic transformations gra. 
tion which Oy eal socialism, proletarian socialist internat: 

| Under ais ae even higher stage. Enriched with ie 
nalism Teac ends it profoundly influences further 
forms and ‘ernationalisation. As the nationalities fing ie 
ee ae national equality is enriched, and the * 
nal needs of every socialist nation blend harmoniously 
with the interests of the whole country. . 

Such development also leads to cultural internationalisa- 
tion based on Marxist-Leninist ideology, which unites the 
working people of all nationalities. The cultural revolution 
accomplished in Central Asia and Kazakhstan was aimed 
at overcoming nationalism and chauvinism, the ideological 
influence of the exploiter classes on the working people. It 
instilled socialist ideology, and educated a new man capab- 
le of creatively building socialism. 

Mass Marxist-Leninist and proletarian internationalist 
propaganda eliminated the feudal-clerical world outlook. 
Patriarchal-feudal institutions, which had obstructed social- 
ist construction were liquidated. Despite resistance from 
reactionary elements, millions upon millions of working pe- 
ople took part in the truly popular cultural revolution. 

Marxism-Leninism triumphed in Central Asia and Kazakh- 
stan thanks to the Leninist nationalities policy. With prole- 
tarian internationalism it now serves as foundation for their 


multinational relations and underlies their cooperation with 
the Union republics. . 
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tr 
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Under sociali 
SM, scienc ; 

e force. In Central we ’ ae into a direct produc- 
ment was essential to actual ra hstan, scientific develop- 
economic, political and ri ages and all-round 
ternationalism of science in wth. Ihe profound in- 
: l ce in the Soviet East stems from th 
peaiidiemebvsnper unity of the socialist nations and their daily 
: yal The many original local scientific schools are 
— need to he deep-going internationalisation of science 

et society. 4 

On the other hand, scientific achievements in Central 
Asia and Kazakhstan illustrate their high level of develop- 
ment as socialist nations. The All-Union Scientific Conferen- 
ce held to mark the 50th anniversary of the USSR, noted 
that a socialist nation’s aexe one is pt ne 
dent on the level of its science as $ own by the way it inte- 
racts with industry the extent to which it functions as a 
ee d how far the intellectual life 
direct productive force, and ho oar ated, That 

f th tion and society as a whole is integrated. — 
o tbe na | Asia and Kazakhstan have achieved 
Selena al international recognition proves their 
ear the development of work oe 
. tion is one of the burning political an 

The national ia the world today. The sane ts 
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ideologies. yive nationalist prejudices in the Saeatnl 
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remember that Lenin emphasised the complexity of nationa- 
lities problems and called for tact and tolerance in hand]. 
ing national sentiments. He demanded that Communists of 
all nationalities take a clear and principled stance on the 
national question and would not tolerate any compromise or 
retraction. He waged a merciless struggle against any mani- 
festation of nationalism or Great-Power chauvinism in the 
communist ranks. 

The unity of socialist nations in the USSR was wrought 
by the titanic efforts of the Communist Party. Addressing a 
celebration meeting on December 21, 1972, Leonid Brezhnev 
said: “It is to the Party’s credit that millions upon millions of 
Soviet people of every nation and nationality have adopted in- 
ternationalism—once the ideal of a handful of Communists— 
as their profound conviction and principle of behaviour. 
This was a true revolution in social thinking, and one which 
is hard to overestimate. The Party’s success is largely due 
to its implacable attitude to any departures from the Leninist 
nationalities policy within its ranks, its resolute struggle 
against all manner of deviations, its firm stand with regard 
to the great Marxist-Leninist theory and its creative de- 
velopment.” 4 
Purposefully and consistently pursued at all stages of so- 
Cialist construction, the Leninist policy of proletarian inter- 


stressed in its resolution “On the 60th Anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution”: “Proletarian internati- 


————— 


‘i 1 Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, Moscow, 1975, p. 75. 
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onalism is the most important principle—a principle which 
life itself has confirmed—by which Communists are guided 
in carrying out their activity.... It has always been and re- 


mains a powerful and tested weapon of the communist and 
working-class movement.” ! 
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It may be interesting to note that the book's 12-man group of 
authors includes people of seven nationalities—five Uzbeks, two 
Russians, a Jew, a Kazakh, a Turkmen, a Tajik, and a Kirghiz, who 
reforesent research institutes of the Uzbek, Kirghiz, Kazakh, Turk- 
men, and Tajik Soviet Socialist Republics. The international group 
is headed by an Uzbek woman, Rakhima Aminova, Dr. Sc. (Hist.), 
Corresponding Member of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, 
author of numerous scientific studies. There are another three 
women in the group—one doctor and two candidates of sci- 
ence—which is a vivid reflection of the place held by women in 
the Soviet East. The contributors are authors of books on Central 
Asian and Kazakh history, and on national relations jn the USSR. 


